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THE 
AFFAIR AT PINE COURT 

CHAPTER I. 

FsoM his seat on the rustic bench near the wood's 
edge, at the south of the clearing, Grannis Meade could 
catch the glint of the lowering sun on the twin steels 
of the railway, and he knew that the afternoon express 
was due, and overdue. He had seen Carr pass in the 
wagon on his way to the flag station that the schedules 
of the Adirondack and Montreal dignified as Carr's 
Park, and he had noticed that Porter was driving, 
holding the reins with the awkward care of the woods- 
man pressed into service as coachman. This would 
leave Porter's fellow-gamekeeper, Veeder, free to prowl 
about, and probably he was so prowling now in the neck 
of swamp that crossed the railway to be stopped by the 
quick rise of land to the south, watching Effingham's 
efforts to solve the curve of a woodcock's flight, chuck- 
ling at Effingham's misses. It mattered as little to 
Meade as did the coming of Carr's distinguished guest, 
the German savant, Chenberger-Vogel. 

Veeder's whereabouts, Effingham's misses, Chen- 
berger-Vogel's coming, what were they to him? Oases 
of distraction for his mind, subjects with which he 
sought to smother his worry, futile at that. The 
thought returned always, insistent, dominant, repeating 
itself endlessly, maddeningly. 
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12 THE AFFAIR AT PINE COURT 

How long, with an income the precise dimensions 
of which his agent would not permit him to forget^ 
might he continue to spend triple that income annuallyi 
and avoid the crash that waited? 

Evading the answer, he turned his eyes impatiently 
toward the house. It was too distant to distinguish 
features, but he recognized the young women who paced 
the veranda. One was Laura Aldrich ; he knew her by 
the inevitable gray jacket; the taller girl in the white 
shirt-waist was Betty Frifth. Where was Mary? He 
knew Mary's waists to the details of their elaborate 
embroidery. She was shorter than Betty. If it had 
been she who walked on the veranda the sight of her 
might, indeed, have distracted him. 

How long, with an income the precise dimensions 

Meade turned in appeal from the whirling problem 
to the beautiful eyes of the Llewellyn setter that 
crouched at his feet, refraining with a commendable 
self-control from nosing the little heap of partridges, 
the fruit of Meade's beating of the cover. 

" You can't help me, can you, old chap? You would, 
if you could. I know it. Nose them, if you wish. 
They are as much yours as mine; you had quite as 
much to do with the killing of them. An occasional 
indulgence won't spoil you. Occasional? " 

Pain plain in his eyes, he leaned to Kenneth, stroking 
the silken head, touching the cool, moist muzzle. 

" Occasional indulgence ! You are better than I in 
more than one way, Kenneth." 

Again the question framed itself, jeering, derisive. 
How long 
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Howdy, Mr. Meade? It aint a very good day for 
them woodcock, I guess Mr. Effingham ul tell ye when 
he comes in. I guess, mebbe, they's too much wind, 
and too many leaves for it to shake." 

Meade turned to the gamekeeper, who had 
approached him from the south, noticing the chuckle 
that is the ugly northern substitute for a smile. 

** Been in the swamp, Veeder? " 

" Yes. Tve bin lookin' about some ; that's the least 
of the things Mr. Carr pays me green money for. 
They's bin a deer through, quite recent, but them wood- 
cock is flyin' dreadful crooked today. Mr. Carey, off 
yonder, is havin' some better luck with the patridges." 
He pointed to the north. " An' youVe got a bunch of 
'em. I knowed you'd have. They sort of fly in the 
way when you shoot." 

Behind them stretched an oval of green turf, Uke a: 
verdant island between the curves of gravelled drive- 
way that met before the door of Pine Court, Mr. 
William Carr's place in the Adirondack wilderness; 
between them and the railway the land had long been 
cleared, but the slow slope of it to the north shut off 
all view of the tracks save at the courtesy station of 
Carr's Park. The air was clear and cold with late 
October's threat of winter, and the maples that defined 
the driveway, studded the flanking forests, and relieved 
the sombre swamp beyond the tracks, had paused in 
their glories of crimson and gold. Soon the wind 
would strip them of their flaring raiment and the sober 
pines and squat hemlocks would come to the day of their 
pride. 
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At random, questing diversion from his obsessin 
thought, Meade spoke to the gamekeeper: 

" Nice bit of country Mr. Carr owns." 

" ToPable,*' Veeder patronized. " It keeps me an' 
Pete busy a-hoofin' it over it, watchin' for these here 
poachers. It's funny, but there never seemed to be no 
poachers 'til the railroad come an' Mr. Carr an' the 
other gentlemen an' the Club took to buyin' up the 
land. Now 't seems like all us woodsmen that wa'n't 
thieves to begin on is gamekeepers, an' the rest is 
poachers ; must uh bin so most of their lives an' never 
knowed it. Somebody must uh owned the land all the 
while, but the woodsmen was like the deer, they went an' 
come an' never asked consent save o' the seasons. Yes, 
Mr. Carr owns quite a tol'able slice of the earth; 
most likely only him and his lawyer knows how much. 
He owns across the tracks, and beyond the swamp clean 
over to the mountain there, an' back of us to the east 
he owns the forest as far as the Adirondack Club 
holdin', — ^that's his bound'ry; an' off there to the 
south he takes in Two Moose Lake, which ain't far, 
but he's bought sort of irregular so that all the little 
cricks that empties into Two Moose, an' every rapid an' 
every Stillwater an' every springhole of the trout- 
stream that's the outlet, is his'n. It's because of that 
that he's likely to git into trouble." 

"Trouble? How?" 

** T's like this. The woodsmen, the old kind that 
lived here an' the new kind that come with the railroad, 
yus't to make a power of money every spring floatin' 
logs down the outlet of Two Moose an' down the St. 
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Fereol, that it empties into. Of course, when Mr. Carr 
dug up who this land rightly belonged to on paper an' 
bought it, why he wan't stuck on them fellers stealin' 
his timber. So he sues some of 'em for trespass, but 
that don't do much good ; an' then he gits an injunction 
declarin' that the St. Fereol wan't no pubUc waterway, 
which everybody knowed beforehand, an' that they 
couldn't float logs on it, which they didn't know ; an' 
that didn't do no more good than the Justices' trials 
for trespass done him. Nobody paid no attention. 
Then Mr. Carr he seen what me or Porter could a-told 
him before, only he didn't ask us; he seen that if he 
tore down the old dam on the outlet of Two Moose 
there wouldn't be enough water to float the logs if they 
cut 'em. It bein' on his premises he had a right to tear 
down the dam, so down she come. Sence then they 
ain't bin no lumber-cuttin' ; lumbermen ain't stuck on 
hewin' trees just to see 'em fall. They ain't bin any 
lumber-stealin' sence that, but they's bin an awful lot 
of cussin', an' that's why Mr. Carr has got to look 
out." 

"Yes?" 

** Yep. That made the woodsmen mad, an' his stop- 
pin' fishin' an' shootin' on his land made 'em madder. 
They say he don't own wild things, that it ain't none 
of his bizness. It's all right, Mr. Meade. Me an' 
Porter git good wages, an' we reckon to take our 
chances as part of eamin' 'em, but Mr. Carr's got to 
watch out or he'll git a bullet in his back free of 
delivery." 

" Have you told Mr. Carr this? " 
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« You bet I have.*' 

"What did he say?" 

" He just laffed an' said somethin' about this not 
bein' Calubry or Sis'ly, where the dagoes come from. 
I always susposed that Eyetalians come from Italy, 
but it seems not. Mr. Carr said that, an' that assas- 
sination is epidemic in them countries an' don't go in 
woodsey New York. I hope he's right ; I hope he won't 
wake up suddent in another world to find he was wrong 
in this, but me an' Fete is fearful, Mr. Meade, me an' 
Pete is fearful. He's good pay an' free with his 
seegars, Mr. Carr is." 

Meade translated. Carr had answered to the anxiety 
of his gamekeepers that assassination was endemic in 
Calabria and in Sicily, not in northern New York. 
Porter and Veeder were inclined to be careful of a lib- 
eral employer. He believed as Carr believed. Tb 
notion was arrant nonsense bom of the keepers' desi 
to be knowing. 

** I don't see where danger can come from," ' 
answered to Veeder's evident expectation of an answ 
** I daresay the lumbermen were angry when log-r 
ning was stopped. Like all hazardous employm* 
that commanded high wages. The lumbermen are | 
now, and as for poaching, killing deer is not n 
electrocution. Mr. Carr has saved his land and pa 
the Adirondack Park from being tiuned into the a1 
nation of desolation. This country isn't pretty 
the timber is gone. The people can continue to 
their park ; that is all there is of it." 

"People's Park!" Veeder sneered. "A 1 
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people care for their park! All the people care for 
their park is to bark birches in it, by the way they 
act. I've seen 'em. * Pluteecrats Park ' is what they're 
gittin' to call it." The sneer altered to an expression 
of concern. " It's straight goods I'm givin' ye, Mr. 
Meade, an' I wisht you'd tell Mr. Carr so." 

" Where is the danger? You and Porter are taken 
care of; the others are gone. Trespassers from the 
towns may kill a few fish and an occcisional bird ; they 
are not slayers of men." 

" Prince's Shanties " — Veeder spat out the words as 
if they were unpleasant to his lips — ^^ Prince's Shanties 
an' the skunks that harbors there. Prince's Shanties 
for one place, an' Harrison's Ford for another." 

Meade knew these localities by name. Settlements 
of the estrays of civilization, gathering-places for 
ejected squatters and for left-over laborers from the 
days when the railway was building, he had heard them 
characterized. 

^^ Skunks are unpleasant companions, but they are 
not dangerous enemies," he said. 

No chuckle accompanied Veeder's answer. 

" I'll tell you, Mr. Meade, how it is, so that you'll 
understand. Skunks is unpleasant, you say, an' you 
let it go with the sayin'. Mr. Carr laffs an' lets it 
go with the laff. Well, if they're skunks over to 
Prince's Shanties, they're bobcats down to Harrison's 
Ford. You know how them animals is, not over dan- 
gerous; skunks is sneaky an' bobcats ain't as a rule 
courageous, but the trouble is that each of them places 
has got one man in it, an' one man will give a lot 
2 
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of critters courage. They's Brackett, — ^ Shut-eye ' 
Brackett, — ^at Prince's Shanties, an' they's Bentley, — 
* Fat-smile,' they call him when his back's turned, — 
at Harrison's Ford, who've got the guts an' the gump- 
tion to make trouble; an' where they *hie on' their 
pups will rush. Like all pups, they'd be afraid of a 
beatin' if they didn't." 

Earnestness demands consideration. Meade ex- 
tended it. 

" Veeder, if you were Mr. Carr what would you do? " 

" Well, I dunno. I'd watch, I'd— There, there they 
come, Mr. Meade. Grosh, that's a powerful gent settin' 
with Mr. Carr! He'i^as big an' just a shade taller'n 
Mr. Carr, but they'd match up in weight like twin bear 
cubs. Chun — ^What's his name? " 

" Chenberger-Vogel. He is a German." 

" You don't say ! What's he do? " 

" He is a — a traveller." 

"What line? Lots of them drummers comes to 
Old Forge." 

" Not his sort. He is fresh from Alaska, and he has 
nothing to sell." 

" I don't see the p'int," said Veeder, doubtfully. 

" He goes about exploring impossible places because 
he likes it. He would say that his journeys are in the 
interest of science. Africa has been his particular 
field. He is famous as an authority on Africa." 

" Where the niggers come from? " 

" Where the negroes came from." 

" I want to know ! " declared Veeder. " I want to 
know! That seems a funny place to go unless you 
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have to. Well, I guess I'll go an' help Pete with the 
horses ; Pete an' me ain't stuck on bein' co£u;hmen. It 
makes my wife down to Old Forge dreadful nervous to 
think of the chanst I run of one of the critters kickin' 
me. I wish Mr. Carr'd hurry an' git a new one in 
place of the one he sacked, an', while I'm wishin', I'll 
tell ye another thing I wish. I wish he'd send that 
butler critter, Jewles, packin' after the coachman. 
Well, wishin' 's cheap. S'long, Mr. Meade." 

** Good afternoon, Veeder." Meade's eyes followed 
the slouching steps. 

How long, with an income the dimensions of which 
his agent would not permit him to forget, might he con- 
tinue to spend thrice that income annually, and avoid 
the waiting crash? 

The problem jeered at him. He envied Carr, middle 
aged, prosaic Carr, who could afford Pine Court and 
its thousands of acres as a plaything, Carr who might 
gratify whims without forethought and without after- 
thought; he almost envied Veeder, whose financial 
problem was answered in five words : Mr. Carr is good 

pay- 
How long — ? And then ? From the easy considera- 
tion of Carr's affairs he was back to the difficult 
prospect of his own. 

He might go into business. He was still young 
enough to take up a profession. He might curtail 
his expenses and permit his income to overtake and 
distance the outgo; he might retrench in a thousand 
ways. He might resign from a yacht club and sell a 
jacht to begin with; he might sequel the sage step by 
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dismissing a chauffeur and selling an automobile; he 
might convert other possessions into coin; he — . It 
was no use, and he knew it ; he had seen other fellows 
try that. That would be feasible if his creditors would 
let him alone, but at the rumor of a novel economy they 
would be on him in a pack and they would ruin him by a 
forced sale of securities. No one asked him for money 
now; if he became prudent he would be asked for 
nothing else. ... It was no use. 

How long 

He had been very silly. He had never valued money 
as he valued it now, nor for so sweet a reason. He was 
at the mercy of his creditors precisely when he wished 
no creditors. . . . He had perceived the heart of life 
too late, just too late. Further extravagance must 
ruin him ; economy would hasten his ruin ; his financial 
remedies were chance and crime, and chance and crime 
seemed equally remote. He was neither fatalist nor 
criminal. 

How long 

The quick ear of the sportsman sent him facing to 
the south and he saw the bright, fresh face of Graham 
Carey, his friend and fellow-guest. Meade's face had 
a way of setting as if in plaster, of becoming mask- 
like, a fortunate circumstance for a man of his life, 
said his detractors; but the mask was absent now; 
there were only pleasant gray eyes and a smiling 
visage. He was fond of Carey, of the ** boy " as he 
called him, although Carey was but two years his junior. 
To Meade he seemed immeasurably the younger. 
Luck, Graham? " he greeted. 
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Carey found a place by his friend upon the bench, 
his dog crouching, head extended on its paws, politely 
envying Kenneth, who nosed the partridges. 

" It is luck to be alive in such weather, and in the 
woods, and with a gun between my hands and a good 
dog working before me. Yes, that is luck. As for 
results, I can't show much." 

" Wouldn't they drop? " 

" Not always." 

" Conscience, or eyes? " 

" Your master need not fret about my conscience, 
need he, Kenneth? Bark to him that his own conscience 
is sufficient evil for his days, then growl some good 
advice; that is the way good advice is often delivered 
and the reason it is so often declined. Where is Effie? " 

" Potting at woodcock, this side of the tracks." 

" Why doesn't he cross them? The swamp is where 
the woodcock live." 

" They prefer security to scenery. Have you ever 
crossed the tracks? I thought not. That is a proper 
swamp — ^alders, and water, and rocks, and a mud bottom 
to make the wading bad. That swamp disappoints no 
expectations." 

" I wonder Carr doesn't have it drained." The 
** boy " spoke absently, hesitated, and changed the 
subject. " I say, Grannis, I am awfully sorry for 
Effie. His eyes hurt me — ^when he isn't thinking to 
keep up a bluff, you know." 

Meade's mouth drew tight. 

" What is wrong with him, Graham? " 

"What do troubles usually come from? Money — 
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and love. EfBe finds himself narrowed to the necessi- 
ties just when he wishes to offer the luxuries to Miss 
Aldrich." 

" Easy, boy. Do you know what you are gossiping 
about? " 

" No," said Carey, cheerfully, " I do not. About 
the love end of his difficulties I know no more than you 
do, what we have seen of his mooning after Laura 
Aldrich.'' 

** Effingham can cross that bridge when he feels that 
he has reached it. And money? " 

^^ I heard Carr and Gkuston talking when Gaston was 
here. It is probable that they were exaggerating; I 
hope so. What they said is all I know, and probably 
that wasn't true." 

" That was ? '' 

" The silly little story that usually crops up when the 
finances of a chap whose affairs are supposed to be easy 
go wrong. A deserving, boyhood's friend came to him 
with a mining scheme and beautiful thoughts of the 
Auld Lang Syne. The Auld Lang Syne is the bait 
for most of us and it proved so for Effie. A few shares, 
a few more shares, . . . the second half of Effie's 
fortune thrown away trying to save the first. Effie has 
obliged sweet and mutual memories to the tune of 
everything he can sell or hjrpothecate." 

" It is sickening." 

" It is, indeed. A profitable investment to oblige 
a friend is a sickening, sickly hallucination." 

" If he loves Miss Aldrich he will hesitate about ask- 
ing her to share poverty." 
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Perhaps. That isn't the point from which I con- 
sider it. Miss Aldrich knows what it is to be poor ; he 
would be asking her to place herself in no novel 
position ; she wouldn't pine for what she never possessed. 
It isn't as if he loved Betty or Mary Modena." 

" Effie will never do it. No man who really loves 
a woman would." 

" Perhaps, perhaps not." Carey yawned. This 
turn of the discussion held no interest for him. " Here 
comes Effie now. I'll leave him to you while I go to the 
house and look Chenberger-Vogel over." 

Alone, Meade leaned forward, his eyes in the deep, 
fond eyes of Kenneth. 

Effingham ruined? He doubted it. Carr, chatting 
with Gaston over nocturnal Scotch, had probably mag- 
nified a foolish investment into a disaster. He hoped 
so. How long — ; the black bat of his thought was 
gibbering its question at his ear again. 

Effingham settled himself on the bench by Meade, 
while their dogs sniffed canine salutations. He was a 
slight, erect young fellow with pink cheeks, older than 
Carey, younger than Meade. Men who did not know 
him were certain that he was a prig; his friends were 
certain that this was untrue. 

" Why did Graham go? " he asked. 

" He wished to see the celebrated traveller." 

** There was no occasion for haste. He will get to 
know Chenberger-Vogel well enough ; we all will. Why 
does the man come here? " 

Meade pulled idly at Kenneth's ears, while Kenneth 
strove to dissimulate his pleasure at the caress. ^^ The 
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Grastons sent him, I believe. Mrs. Carr told me. I 
didn't listen attentively.*' 

*^You are hurting Kenneth,'' said Effingham. 
** Grannis, do you happen to know that Carey is in 
trouble? " 

" I don't happen to know that." 

** It is true, I fear. I have been hearing hints for 
some time. I wish we could aid him." 

" Can we? " 

*^ It is a delicate matter, so delicate that I dread to 
meddle. It is an echo of the Markham Evans scandal." 

" I never mixed in that nest of blackmailers." 

" You select the appropriate descriptive — ^blackmail- 
ers. There was a Mrs. Hall, the wife of a shady broker, 
in the set, a nice little woman. Like Carey, she had 
no business about those premises. I don't know and 
I don't wish to know the particulars. Mrs. Evans 
contrived to throw pitch on her friends, and Carey 
was weak enough to loan money to Hall." 

" Chantage? " 

" Precisely. Having paid once, when there was 
nothing to pay for, Carey has been made to pay ever 
since. It is one of the affairs that seem incredibly 
silly to every one but the victim. As usual, the black- 
mailer fails to appreciate that a sponge can go dry. 
I hear that Carey has been bled to death, and — ^the 
deluge IS due." 

" We can't interfere," said Meade, thoughtfully. 

" Carey would not permit it. So it seems to me. I 
am very sorry. Change the subject. Here he comes." 

Meade glanced quickly over his shoulder. 
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Marriage would be the way out of his trap. If he 
loved a nice girl he must break with the blackmailer." 

^^ A good woman," said Effingham, ^* can exalt and 
strengthen a man." 

*^ Such a girl as Miss Aldrich could do wonders for 
Graham." 

The rare smile showed in Meade's eyes as Effingham 
protested. 

*^ Miss Aldrich is out of the question in such a case. 
She is too far above ordinary women to be the object 
of common aspiration. She must shrink from " 

Less a dog and a gun Carey had returned. Careless 
of the chill, he threw himself on the turf at his friends' 
feet, his boyish face eager, his hands stroking Kenneth's 
beautiful head. 

** You have seen the traveller? " asked Meade. 

** That is why I am here. The house is no place for 
a sane man ; at least it is no place for me. Hero wor- 
ship reigns there, but it is less absurd in its selection 
of an object than is usual. Chenberger-Vogel is a 
beauty, a big man, a man as tall as — ^as Billy Carr. 
He has large gray eyes and the bearing and suavity 
of an emperor; he looks and holds himself as an em- 
peror should — and usually doesn't. If he is sixty he 
doesn't look it. It did me good to see such a specimen." 

" How did you separate yourself from your admira- 
tion?" 

" I? Oh, I didn't count. Don't laugh. You fel- 
lows won't count either; your time for favor is over. 
I don't blame the girls ; such a prize rarely comes their 
way. Mrs. Carr has him by one hand. Miss Aldrich 
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by the other, and by the way Miss Aldrich is looking 
at him — ^I say, you should see Mrs. Carr's brother! 
Ruthven has a note-book and pencil, ready for the 
pearls to drop. / don't care to visit with any more 
celebrities; you chaps are good enough fellow-guests 
for me. And, I say, do you know I fancy the far- 
famed likes his alcohol? He isn't a drinking man; 
I don't mean that; but I noticed his eyes when Carr 
was pouring the Scotch for a high-ball. There was 
pleasant anticipation and a hearty welcome in them." 

" How long is he to stop? " asked Effingham. 

" Indefinitely, I believe. Betty and I stood out of 
the crush and she told me more of him than I had 
heard. It seems that he is a count, although he has the 
taste to drop the title in America. After his last jaunt 
to an unknown end of Africa, he went too soon to 
Alaska and he hasn't been well since. He had trouble 
with his eyes and was shut up in a dark room at Van- 
couver; then he came east and stopped with the Gas- 
tcms, who passed him on to Carr. He wishes a quiet 
place in which to rest and conclude some experiments. 
He will get little rest where there are women." 

" Massol told me that Chenberger-Vogel is interested 
in high-power lenses. Massol goes in for that sort of 
thing." 

" When did you see Massol? " 

" Yesterday. I walked to the Adirondack Club, you 
know." 

" I didn't know. Who, besides Massol, is there? " 

"Very few. Briony and Keating and Elliott. 
They are busy with the deer. Those four and Laurie 
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Royston. Royston is too old for deer-shooting since 
jacking and hounding were stopped." 

The three turned toward the house, the dogs trailing 
behind them across the open. Meade glanced from one 
to the other of his companions; each had confided to 
him that the other was ruined ; he distrusted the infor- 
mation of each. For himself, the state of his affairs 
permitted of little doubt. 

Before them loomed Fine Court, the Adirondack toy 
of Mr. William Carr. The sun, sinking to the level of 
the wooded mountain-crest to the west, cast broad bands 
of vivid light and contrasted shadow across the oval 
lawn, the oblique rays of it broken by the tops of 
towering pines. From an upper window a reflected 
ray flashed out in a wave of light, dazzling, fiery. 

" Mary Modena's ruby," Carey commented to Meade. 

" It lacks the warmth." 

** So it does. How she becomes her jewels, with her 
black hair, and black eyes, and her color of a rose-leaf 
seen through olive glass ! She is a jewel set with jewels. 
Don't you think so, Grannis? " 

But to the question Meade vouchsafed no response. 

Pine Court was builded of gray stone for the first 
story and of gray-stained wood above the stone. It 
fronted the oval in a crescent, a broad piazza at the 
centrey and, from this, a massive, horizontally paneUed 
door opened to the hall. This haU occupied a large 
portion of the building's core, the body from which the 
wings extended gracefully. At the right of the rear 
of the hall rose a broad staircase that halted in its ascent 
to sweep to the left, gallery fashion. Upon the polished 
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floor^ rugs from Persia shouldered treasure trove of 
Algiers. A huge fireplace, flanked by benches of quaint 
carving, was let into the northern wall, and before it 
lay the skin of an enormous tiger, the head to the 
crackling fire, the paws extended like those of a sleeping 
dog. 

On the wall opposite the fireplace was a rack for 
guns, and the light fell back in a mellow radiance from 
the dull polish of the barrels. Above the rack hung 
examples of the weapons of other ages and of many 
lands. 

By the door to the left was the horned head of a 
caribou that Meade had invaded the Hudson Bay terri- 
tory to shoot, a gift from him to Carr, and because of 
the giver Mrs. Carr had waived her prejudice against 
the conversion of a residence into a museiun, a home 
into a harbor for wild beasts. Only in the details of 
the tiger-skin and the caribou-head had she yielded to 
the taste in her husband that might have made him the 
curator of a zoological garden if fate and financial 
sagacity had not made him a rich man. 

The door by the caribou-head opened to a music- 
roomi omsecrated to feminine use as the corresponding 
room across the hall, a room of polished tables and large 
chairs, was called the smoking-room and dedicated to 
the comfort of the men; a verbal distinction, for the 
women went and the men smoked everywhere. 

Opening from the music-room was a formal reception- 
room, her ** reminder of discomfort ^ Mrs. Carr called 
it) adding that, even in the heart of the Adirondacks, 
•ome woman whom she disliked was sure to find her out. 
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These, with the dining-room, the pantries and the 
kitchen, made up the ground-plan of the house. 

The distinction between masculine and feminine use 
was real on the upper floor. Save Carr the men slept 
in the northern wing. Above the titular " smoking- 
room " was a card-room, the haunt of night-birds, and 
from it no sound might penetrate to the women's apart- 
ments. A narrow passage that followed the interior 
curve of the crescent permitted the men to reach the 
card-room without disturbing each other. The 
sleeping-room next the card-room was occupied by 
Meade. 

" Grannis has more sense than the others," Carr 
had explained to his wife. 

"Has he?" Mrs. Carr had raised her eyebrows. 
** Perhaps he has." 

Meade and Effingham crossed the haU to the gun- 
rack and relieved themselves of guns and ammunition. 
Then they turned to the group by the fireplace, linger- 
ing for an exchange of sentences with Mrs. Carr, with 
pretty, light-haired Betty Frifth, and with prettier 
Mary Modena, who stood apart. 

Before a roaring fire Chenberger-Vogel was the centre 
of a group that comprised Miss Laura Aldrich, a tall 
girl with grave eyes ; Carr, and Carr's wife's brother, 
Cyril Ruthven, a thoughtful young man who wore eye- 
glasses with the precision of long habit. 

" Hello, boys," greeted Carr, his pleasure at the 
interruption patent. "Did the birds drop? I have 
been telling Chenberger-Vogel of the shooting. He 
is eager to get out with you. Be good to him ; he isn't 
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up to a stiff tramp. Don't take him through thfe 
swamp. Mr. Chenberger-Vogel, let me introduce to 
you Mr. Grannis Meade." 

As their hands met the men searched one another's 
faces. 

" I am glad to know Mr. Chenberger-Vogel," said 
Meade. 

" It is to me a pleasure to be known by Mr. Grannis 
Meade," responded the Grerman. 

" Mr. Chenberger-Vogel, let me present to you Mr. 
Robert Effingham." 

" It is to me a pleasure to know Mr. Robert Effing- 
ham." 

Chenberger-VogePs English was excellent, if a 
thought belated in its effort at precision. 

** Graham Carey you have already met," added Carr. 
Carr was a tall, full-blooded, full-bearded man; his 
dress was careful, and it savored more of an urban 
club than of the Adirondack wilderness. Carr was 
nearer fifty than forty, and he considered it expedient 
to consider his dress. 

Ruthven and Miss Aldrich pressed toward the wel- 
comed guest, and Meade continued a leisurely inspec- 
tion. 

Chenberger-Vogel was very handsome. He was 
easily six feet in height, and he held himself as one who 
may not forget his army days ; he seemed much younger 
than the sixty years that Meade had heard credited to 
him. There was no suggestion of the savant in his 
clothing, and in his hair there was no hint of an over- 
ripe maturity. His eyes were very large and very 
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gray, and, with his broad, white forehead, they pro- 
claimed a benevolence in the man. A narrow benevo- 
lence, Meade's thought phrased it. His forehead was 
almost that of a philanthropist. Yes, * almost ' was 
the word. His hair, like his beard, was soft and fine 
as spun silk. Meade noticed his hands. They were 
large, but their shape bespoke lineage as his forehead 
bespoke philanthropy. 

" I am sorry for the beauties of Africa, if they saw 
much of him," he murmured to Miss Modena. 

" I am sorry for any woman who cares for him,*' 
she answered. 

"Why?'' 

" Why? Oh, I am not in sympathy with the inter- 
national marriage." 

Meade remembered that her sister had married a 
baron — and what came of it. 

Betty Frifth, who stood by them, laughed. 

** Warn Laura, Mary. I have never seen her so im- 
pressed. We have aU seen her impressing." 

"Betty," smiled Meade, "I shall repeat that to 
Effingham." 

** No, you wiU not," she smiled back ; " you will 
not because he would not like to hear it. Your confi- 
dences are pleasant, Mr. Grannis Meade." 

** Unless you boys wish to dine in shooting-clothes — " 
began Mrs. Carr, and the groups vanished from the 
room. 



CHAPTER II. 

Meade stood at a window of the card-room, watching 
a faint point of light grow fainter. A lantern swing- 
ing at the end of the caboose of a freight, north bound, 
toward Sumac, he knew it for. 

" May I enter? " asked a voice from the doorway. 
** Our host told me that I would find you young men 
here.*' 

Meade turned to the distinguished face of Chen- 
berger-Vogel. " Come in," he said. 

" We are the first? " the German smiled. 

" The others will be here directly. Will you sit 
down? " 

" I will stand with you, at the window. Permit me, 
Mr. Meade. Your carriage, it is of West Point? No? 
Few in America stand so weU. By the rule you Ameri- 
cans stoop, or you protrude your stomachs." 

** You stand weU yourself," said Meade, and Chen- 
berger-Vogel's face lengthened in surprise. 

" Oh, yes ; most certainly. Perhaps you will explain 
the topography of the country to me. It interests me, 
topography." 

Standing by Chenberger-Vogel at the window Meade 
felt himself small, a sensation that Carr's proximity 
produced in him ; he was as tall as were they, or almost 
so; he recognized in them a common massiveness. 

" It is too dark to distinguish landmarks, but by the 
lights I may make it clear to you, and tomorrow you 
32 
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can see for yourself. You left the Empire Central at 
Zarytus, and to Carr's Park station you rode something 
over eighty miles, east of north. The last station of 
any consequence that you passed was McKay's, thirty 
miles below. McKay's is quite a town as they reckon 
in the Adirondacks. The stations this side of McKay's 
were private stations, such as Carr's Park." 

" I saw cabins." 

*^ Those settlements scarcely count ; the railway 
refuses to recognize them. They are tough little ham- 
lets that should be annihilated." 

"Yes? And why? 

" They are gathering-points for the refuse of the 
laborers who were imported when the railway was con- 
structed, for the left-overs from the railway, for petty 
criminals in hiding, and for the natives who antedate 
the railway. Those little settlements breed crime. The 
old settlers feel that they have a grievance against the 
landowners, and from their point of view they have. 
They used to keep themselves in tobacco and make a 
living of a sort, acting as guides and running logs. 
With the coming of the railway and an asserted owner- 
ship in the land, the squatters found themselves without 
occupations and without homes. It has made them 
ugly. Carr had to drive them from his land like 
snakes." 

"Why?" 

**You can't blame either party to the dispute. 

Although they had no titles to the land, the squatters 

had had actual occupancy so long that they had come 

to feel that they owned the forest. They can't be made 

3 
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to recognize the existence of game-laws, and the trout 
and deer and birds, all that makes this land worth own- 
ing, had to go or they had to go. The landowners 
naturally wish to preserve the game from extinction." 

" Why not make of the — ^the — squatters, you call 
them.'* — gamekeepers, foresters?" 

" That was tried, but rarely with success. The 
poaching instinct is too strong; they cannot be made 
to quit killing game out of season nor guiding tres- 
passers upon their employers' lands. About here they 
are particularly ugly because Carr stopped log-running 
on the St. Fereol." 

" You have an agrarian question already? " 

" Of a sort." 

" There will be assassinations," said Chenberger- 
Vogel, plucking at his beard. 

" Perhaps, but I think not. The electric chair has 
no sentiment, and in New York emotional mania caused 
by brooding over the ' old home ' is not treated as a 
motive that may excuse homicide." 

" There will be assassinations," the Grerman insisted. 

** The only examples I can cite are assaults upon 
gamekeepers who were indigenous to the country and 
who shot their old neighbors' hounds." 

" Why did they shoot them — ^the hounds ? " 

" For running deer. That the law prohibits at all 
seasons. Look now: You see the light, above, to the 
northwest? That is the headlight of a locomotive and 
it is now at about the point where the St. Fereol crosses 
the tracks. Carr's boundary is well beyond that. 
Now, see. This side of the light the outlet of Two 
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Moose Lake empties into the St. Fereol. Two Moose 
is on Carr's property to the south of the house, and the 
outlet winds every which way, after the manner of 
Adirondack streams, until it reaches the river. It 
isn't much of a stream, but protecting the trout in it 
is a problem for Carr's gamekeepers." 

" But from where may poachers come? " 

" Sometimes they are fellows who should know better 
and who raid the brook from the railway. The only 
harm they do is to make Veeder and Porter work Sun- 
days. The actual damage is done by the inveterate 
poachers from Prince's Shanties, one of the outlaw 
settlements we were speaking of, six miles below. There 
is a similar but much worse nest of thugs to the north- 
west, — ^Harrison's Ford, but fortunately that is further 
away." 

" But why are they permitted? " 

" Flaws in the land-titles. The ownership of much 
of this land is so confused between abandonments, tax 
sales, and adverse possessions that it isn't easy to prove 
to whom the land belongs. Prince's Shanties and Har- 
rison's Ford represent the drifting together of social 
estrays upon such bits." 

" It is a menace," said Chenberger-Vogel, " but you 
will find a remedy. Always you find remedies, you 
Americans. In Germany such a condition would not 
be permitted ; we would not permit it." 

Meade, looking through the window into a dead day, 
was conscious that the German regarded him fixedly; 
he felt the stare, but he did not turn to it. Presently 
Chenberger-Vogel spoke. 
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" Mr. Meade, perhaps you will tell me of yourself 
and of the young men, your friends. You will pardon 
me, but everything that is young, that pertains to 
youth, is of greater interest to me than the concerns 
of my age. I — I am old ; I regret to admit it." 

" I would not apply that word to you," said Meade, 
pleasantly. 

" It is not the less true however I resent it. I feel 
the forces and the fires of youth still stir and burn 
within me, and, perhaps, to consort with youth is to 
preserve youth." 

" There is a homely saying that a man is as old as he 
feels." 

" And so," continued the traveUer, " as I love youth 
I love to know of youth. Tell me of yourself and of 
your friends, those others." 

** There is little to tell. Graham Carey and I are 
New Yorkers, as is Mr. Effingham by adoption. His 
family is a rather well-known Boston stock." 

"Yes?" 

" Cyril Ruthven, Mrs. Carr's brother, " 

" I do not think that I care to hear of Mr. Ruthven. 
I know; he listens and he asks questions that he may 
hear himself asking them; I know. But you three, 
you who came together, what are you, what do you 
do?" 

" Nothing worth the doing or the telling. We have 
suflicient money to maintain ourselves, so we live. That 
is aU." 

** Ah ! I was such an one myself. In Germany you 
would be soldiers as I was a soldier. But your America 
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has so much material that she permits her best to go to 
waste. From afar we have our eyes on you, we older 
peoples. A great war will teach you your lesson. Can 
the son of a peasant devise and execute and command 
like the descendant of those who have before com- 
manded? Can the crow fly with the eagle? Ah, some 
day America will learn and she will pay in blood for her 
lesson. Your Spanish war — ^I snap my fingers at your 
Spanish war! And to that so little war you gentle- 
men, too, flocked. Rough Riders? Yes, and a gentle- 
man led them. Wait until you experience a grand war ; 
but your countrymen should have understood when you 
came from your clubs. That is not my question. 
Here, I mean, at Mr. Carr's, what do you do? " 

" Shoot, and read, and chat with the women." 

" Do you play? At cards, you comprehend? " 

Meade smiled. ^^ Carey and Effingham and I play, 
sometimes. Rarely Carr joins us." 

" And tonight? " 

" Perhaps." 

" If it so happens it will give me much pleasure to 
sit with you." 

From the passageway Carr entered, Carey and 
Effingham behind him. 

"Waiting for us? Get to work, Graham," Carr 
directed Carey. " I promised Chenberger-Vogel a 
cocktail; you are the artist." 

Carey busied himself with bottles and with cracked 
ice, Carr and the German standing side by side. They 
were tall men, powerful men, but how much the better 
Chenberger-Vogel held himself, Meade was thinking. 
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Presently Carey had finished the blending. With a 
gesture he called their attention to glasses brimming 
with a golden fluid. 

" Bees' wings, Graham? " asked Carr. 

" At your disposition." And, to Chenberger-Vogel : 
** A rather rare cocktail. Mr. Carr happens to like 
them. I warn you that their tendency is to make a man 
see purple chameleons leering at violet moons." 

The German sipped, and hesitated, and sipped again. 

*^ I do not know of purple chameleons ; I do know 
that what you have made is most palatable. I thank 
you for the — ^the sensation, Mr. Carey." 

And, upon the stairs, as they descended to the hall : 
" It was most good for me, most beneficial, the — ^what 
do you say? the appetizer. I have been most ill; I 
am not strong as yet. I hope that it will make me 
much benefit, the Adirondack air." 

Chenberger-Vogel sat at the right of his hostess at 
table. Between him and Meade was Miss Modena, and 
at Mrs. Carr's left Carey was placed. The lady of 
Fine Court was disposed to find life amusing and the 
boy could commonly pique her interest in life's little 
things. Tonight he listened while his hostess and the 
guest of honor sought one another's keys. He admired 
in the Grerman the easy precision with which he found 
Mrs. Carr's note and pitched the conversation to it; 
he marvelled at the rapidity and relish with which 
Chenberger-Vogel absorbed glass after glass of Carr's 
sauteme. Presently Mrs. Carr turned to him. Chen- 
berger-Vogel was manifesting an appreciation of Miss 
Modena's presence. 
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" You are quiet, Graham/' 

"Yes? ... I was watching your butler. . . . 
Do you know, Edith, I dislike that fellow very much." 

"You dislike Jules? I wonder if you can tell me 
why? He is not perfect, but I thought it fortunate 
that Billy found so competent a man to bring here. 
Competency does not lurk behind every advertisement." 

" It isn't for me to criticise your servants. The 
fellow knows his business, I don't mean that. . . . 
I dislike him, though ; very much I dislike him. . . . 
There is something in his face — ^it is hard to put into 
words. His eyes are shifty, and they are too close 
together, he can't look you fairly in the face. . . . 
No, I do not fancy Jules Fayette. Jules Fayette will 
steal, if you afford him the temptation. Jules Fayette 
will — ^Never mind; you don't select your servants by 
my whim." 

Across the table Carr and Chenberger-Vogel had 
involved themselves in a discussion as to the relative 
merits of the burgundies of France and California, a 
discussion that Carr closed by an order to the butler. 
If Chenberger-Vogel remained obstinate in his opinion 
he was at least making a thorough test, Carey thought. 
And again he marvelled at the German's assimilation. 
Bees-wing cocktails, sauteme, burgundy — ^unless the 
man's head was of iron he would know that he had been 
drinking by the time he arrived at champagne. . . . 
The restraint of Carr's guest at Carr's table was not 
his affair. He spoke to Mrs. Carr. 

"Do you know, Edith, that you have a flirtation 
under your eyes? " 
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Mrs. Carr glanced down the table to where Effing- 
ham leaned to Miss Aldrich ; then she smiled. 

^^ It seems to me that I have something more than a 
flirtation; it seems to me that I have the beginnings 
of a love affair." 

" The makings of a marriage. It will be on your 
conscience, not on mine." 

" Such a conclusion would not bow me down." 

^* I wouldn't care to be responsible for a marriage, 
don't live where they are made." 

^^ I am not a hardened matchmaker, but, between 
those two, why not? " 

*^ I shall not rise and forbid the banns. I don't like 
Miss Aldrich overmuch, but apparently Effie does. It 
is his choice. If a man had the say there would be but 
one marriage in the world — ^his own; if the word was 
with a woman, there would be no bachelors." 

The subject dropped. In his heart the boy resented 
what he considered the too obvious effort of this grave- 
eyed girl to captivate his friend. Love comes as it 
pleases, he admitted, but in Miss Aldrich's case it 
seemed to him over-ready to come, attracted, he feared, 
by the notion that Effingham was rich. And tonight, 
he felt a novel occasion for resentment. Miss Aldrich 
loved his friend, or she did not love him. He believed 
her prepared to grant Effingham a " yes." Very weU. 
If she loved Effingham she should have a various way 
of regarding Chenberger-Vogel. If she loved Effing- 
ham, the attraction, the infatuation almost, with which 
her eyes sought the African explorer 

" You are not amusing tonight, Graham," he heard * 
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Edith saying, and he returned to his duty of entertain- 
ment. 

Chenberger-Vogel was busy between wineglasses and 
his dinner. Occasionally he listened to Carey; occa- 
sionally he spoke to Mrs. Carr. Beyond him, Miss 
Modena questioned Meade. 

" Tell me, Grannis. What is our new friend trying 
to do?" 

" Trying to drink too much, but I doubt if he suc- 
ceeds. He has the European head. He is drinking 
steadily, half unconsciously, like one whose habit it is 
and who is ignorant of his act." 

*' The German head — " The girl interrupted her- 
self, and Meade knew that the thought of the martyr- 
dom of Madame yon Gulow, her sister, had stirred in 
her memory ; that the recollection of Caterina's misery 
was upon her as an obsession. Wishing to relieve her 
pain he sought a subject that might divert, drawing 
his material from a glance about the table, happening 
upon the topic that Carey and Mrs. Carr discarded. 

" This can't be an altogether enjoyable dinner for 
Effingham." 

" The object of his apparent enjojonent is near him." 

" Does physical or mental propinquity determine 
where one is? " 

" Meaning ? " 

" That if Miss Aldrich's body is by Effie, her ears 
have not lost a word of Chenberger-VogePs speech." 

" Nor her eyes an expression of his face." 

" Her eyes have seen considerable satisfaction, then, 
and some remarkable eating and drinking. . . . Now 
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he is at the champagne. Partridge, champagne, par- 
tridge, champagne — ^He is ' doin' toPable,' as my friend 
Veeder would say," 

Cyril Ruthven had eaten to his hunger. He moved 
uneasily in his chair, adjusting his eye-glasses. He was 
tired of viewing the unseasonable effort of his brother- 
in-law to flirt with Betty Frifth, Carr uncomfortably 
conceiving that the surest way to entertain a girl is 
to flirt with her. As Carr loved his wife this conception 
of duty was a nuisance to him. Ruthven was tired, 
too, of saying nothing. His silence was bom of bore- 
dom. It was no failure of self-assurance, no hoarding 
of ideas. 

** Mr. Chenberger-Vogel,'* he said, ** will you not tell 
us something of your travels ? " 

The company hushed at his high voice. 

Chenberger-Vogel stared at him placidly, much as an 
amiable cow regards a buzzing fly. 

" With pleasure. Will one of the ladies — ^will you. 
Miss Aldrich, nominate my topic? '* 

He caught the girl off her guard ; instantly she was 
blushing at the inaninity of her response. 

" Tell us," she said, ** of the most beautiful place 
you have ever seen." 

Chenberger-Vogel sat as one in a dream of retrospect. 

" Truly," — ^he spoke as one who considers himself 
more than his auditors, — *^ truly the most lovely spot 
I have seen was near Ivesi, on the eastern coast of 
Africa. At Ivesi ^" 

He paused, drinking from the wineglass at his right ; 
then he began again, monotonous as a chant at the 
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first, gathering and glowing fire like an opal turned 
beneath a gas jet. 

^^ at Ivesi the mountains are gemmed with snow, 

diademed with clouds, and the lightning plays about 
their summits in threads of orange flame ; at Ivesi the 
hills raise golden heads, and, as the night falls, they 
gather fresh beauty from the distance and the indis- 
tinctness. Beneath, across the plain of basalt, the 
trees rise against the horizon In rows by the course of 
the streams, like gigantic and evil birds flushed from 
their roosts. 

" One feels, when he may no longer see, that the vain 
rose-trees are there and the scarlet berries of misshapen 
shrubs. Below my house was the plain, and, to the 
white houses of the station, the road ran between trees 
with snowy boles. At Ivesi clouds gathered suddenly 
before the mountains, veils of blue-lined brown, and 
hope shrieked away from earth in the moment before 
the fury of the lightning hurled through and the wind- 
torn rain sobbed between the thunder-oaths. 

" Then all was ghastly. Men thought of death and 
skeletons and long boxes carried on women's shoulders, 
but soon the moon would make her lazy pilgrimage 
above the deep banks of shadowed foliage and phan- 
tasms would appear In the emerald light. It was beau- 
tiful. Yes, It was very beautiful, and I knew that the 
mountains had been volcanoes once. I knew It by the 
lines of the basalt and the scars ; and I knew that what 
has been once will be again." 

" Do you believe that? " asked Ruthven, eager for 
interchange of Ideas with one so famous, but Chen- 
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berger-Vogel did not hear and the others yielded no 
attention. The company knew the inclination of Ruth- 
ven for the bones of dialectic and the fat of polemics. 

" Upon such a night and out of such a scene He 
came to me," persisted the monologue of the traveller. 
Meade turned in his chair, quickly, as one stung; 
Effingham quested a diversion. Each had detected a 
quality in the voice and interpreted the quality ; Chen- 
berger-Vogel was talking to himself, his eyes sweeping 
the company, his glance returning to Miss Aldrich as 
to the point of departure of his waking dream. 

Meade settled back to listen. He regretted tlie 
presence of the servant, Jules. For the rest, they were 
gentlewomen and gentlemen and— It was not his affair 
if this German did not wear his vine-bays gracefully. 

Effingham strove to check the revelation. " Do you 
believe that Vesuvius may again endanger Naples, Mr. 
Chenberger-Vogel? " 

Laura Aldrich raised grieved eyes at the rudeness, 
but the German heeded the remark no more than the 
buzzing of an insect, October chilled. 

** He came to me first that night,'* continued the 
voice that might not lie, the voice that was the mouth- 
piece of unconscious cerebration : ** He came to me 
upon the veranda. I laid down my pipe and — I can 
see Him yet. Yes, Miss Aldrich.'* Meade started at 
the intrusion of the present. "Yes, I can see Him 
when I close my eyes : So." 

Across the left eyelid of the Grerman ran a white line, 
a cicatrix. 

" Yes, I see Him. He did not guess how long my 
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memory would hold Him ; He thought to see me — so/' 
Chenberger-Vogel's smile was sinister, as that of one 
who looks upon the hated dead. " He was six feet in 
height and more, and his skin was very smooth; He 
was full chested, round limbed. He was an Antinous 
in black ivory for his body's part. Ah, but his head ! 
You have the word in English. It was bestial, that 
head. The memory revolts. It was that of a bull; 
the forehead was that of a black bull and there were 
deep, wicked wrinkles in it. The massive lips were cut 
by transverse lines into chains of somata. The eyes, 
heavy lidded, yellow, bleared at me through the night. 
A satyr lived again — an awesome, eternal satyr, in the 
nineteenth century, at Ivesi, in East Africa. Yes, I 
saw Him, He wore a tunic of green satin and his hair 
kinked out from its form of horns. 

" I recognized his devotions by the symbol of his 
amulet, the seven serpents' teeth. The Nimbi worsliip 
boas and the Popos adore the blacksnake ; the bull-man 
who came to me was the servant of them both. I knew 
Him, for I had listened to dim legends of Him, faint 
descriptions. He was the Gau." 

Chenberger-Vogel lifted a wineglass to his lips. For 
the moment his manner changed and he spoke to Laura 
Aldrich in an impersonal aside. 

** It is singular how the worship of the serpent has 
snaked its loathsome course through history. From the 
Golden Serpent of the Hebrews to the Voudoo of your 
Southern States and the little green snake of Hayti, 
it has been the same: Timor fecit deos. The Brazen 
Snake of Moses, the Asp of Egypt and of Cleopatra, 
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the Couch of Vishnu; race and clime have known no 
difference; where fear was sown, reverence was born. 
Savissima vipera^ the ophites of Rome and the ophites 
of Northern Europe, all have adored." The aside 
ended with a sigh. "And so I knew Him when He 
came to me. By the Seven Serpent Bones He was a 
Worshipper; by his head of a bull I knew Him for the 
6au. We spoke together and — ^I went with Him. At 
Alleda He was general, at Akpike He was brother to 
the king. All the way, and before we started upon that 
way, I knew Him. I knew what He asked of me, and 
I knew the chill malice and the deadly treachery that 
conceived behind the thlck-Udded, yellow eyes. I knew 
that, my service rendered, the blear of those eyes looked 
to mock me, dying and dead. I knew what He expected 
of me living, I knew what He wished of me dead, and, 
knowing, I went with Him because I wished to see It 
all, to penetrate to the Innermost mysteries of his 
brother's kingdom, to witness that which no white man 
had witnessed before me — ^and lived." 

"What was the kingdom?" Ruthven called down 
the table, but no one turned to him. 

" In the mist of the morning we Issued from IvesI ; 
at noon we rested under the shade of a bombax, and we 
ate our luncheon In the space cleared for the rites of 
Fetish, and we looked at each other, and each knew 
that the other was no coward. 

" That afternoon the soil changed from red rot to 
black decay and the leek-green herbage ceased; that 
night we trusted each other, and we slept in our mutual 
trust while the rain pattered upon the broad leaves of 
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the fan palms. In four days we were at Savi Pakhon, 
and the game with death began. 

'^ I saw hideous spectacles ; I was present at the 
awful rites ; I was there when the king died the Name- 
less Death. 

" With my aid the king was overthrown and the Gau 
triumphed. With the Gau's aid I had seen that which, 
before me, no white man had seen — ^and lived; now 
I saw the Gau turn toward me those bleared and devilish 
eyes, the eyes before which film fell mercifully to hide 
the hell within. I saw the viper eyes turn toward me in 
the Bull's Head, and I knew the fate they destined 
me, blood-offering to Gusoin." 

Chenberger-Vogel shook with mirthless laughter. 

" That night I did not die. He died ; the devil with 
the head of a bull died, the Gau died. He was spared 
the Tortures of Gusoin, but He underwent the Agonies 
of Berith, which He had prepared for me. I fled. In 
forty days I made the journey that with Him I made 
in four. I reached Ivesi and I took ship there. I had 
seen what no other will ever see — ^and live, and — ^I had 
the Lens of the Gau.*' 

In the silence that waited on the period Meade rallied. 
More clearly than did the others he realized the condi- 
tion of the man. ** And the lens ? You have proved 
its qualities? You have found its use?" 

Chenberger-Vogel started. " Found its use? I 
knew the use of it ; I knew that it must be modified a 
trifle. I knew its use. My task was to seek the how** 

" And you have found it? " 

The expression of the German ceased to be that of 
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a man held by devils, the nineteenth century gentleman 
emerged. 

" Certainly. I will show you, Mr. Meade. Miss 
Modena, which is your favorite stone? Of those upon 
that pretty hand? If you will permit me to hold it 
you shall be the first to witness a modem miracle, my 
pretty miracle with the Lens of the Gau. Old kings 
of dead dynasties, old priests of vanished hierarchies, 
knew. They are gone, and they never found what I 
journeyed to remote Alaska to find; they saw through 
the Lens imperfectly, but I will show you the perfection 
of vision. You shall see, you first, how the world will 
change. Look over her shoulder — ^you, Mr. Meade." 

From a finger Miss Modena drew a ring set with a 
single diamond. Chenberger-Vogel produced from a 
vest-pocket something cased in chamois-skin, something 
that gave out a dull glitter when the light struck it. 
Meade, peering over the girPs shoulder, saw that it 
was metallic, oval, vitreous, elongated, not unlike a 
human eye in form, and, in color, of a uniform brown. 

" There," said Chenberger-Vogel, handing the lens 
to the girl, placing the diamond between them upon the 
cloth, ** see. Hold my miracle a trifle further from 
your eye : So." 

" Ah ! " said Mary, quickly, and she lowered the 
lens, glancing at her ring as if for reassurance. 

"You saw?" 

" Yes. I — I do not understand." 

The German was frankly pleased by her amazement. 
" Probably not. No one may understand. Perhaps 
Mr. Meade may comprehend something more than do 
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you; he may comprehend enough to perceive what it 
IS that he does not understand. That is all there is 
of science, the perception of the inexplicable. You 
will look, sir? *' 

Meade leaned before Miss Modena, the lens between 
his eye and the diamond. Slowly he extended the 
oblong object to Chenberger-Vogel. 

"You understand?" 

" No," — ^Meade spaced his words, — ^** I am as lost in 
wonder as a youngster at a pantomime. I do not 
understand." 

In Cyril Ruthven curiosity triumphed over breeding. 
"May I see?" 

" Certainly." 

The German extended the lens to him, automaton 
like, his mind occupied with Meade. " You saw? " 

« Triangles." 

« Think then. The diamond? What is it? " 

" It is carbon." 

" True, but it is something more." 

** It is an octahedron, the cleavage upon the octa- 
hedral faces, triangles." 

" Precisely," said Chenberger-Vogel. 

" I see nothing but eight colorless triangles," an- 
nounced Ruthven in the thin whine of self-importance 
in the presence of neglect. 

Meade was studying a silver receptacle for salt, twist- 
ing it between his hands. 

" And," said Chenberger-Vogel, " I return to you 
your diamond with a caution. Miss Modena. Treasure 
it, for it is very precious. It is quite without flaw," 

4 
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" So I beUeved." 

"Yes? You know, no doubt, that belief is not 
always coincident with truth." 

Meade stared at Mary's hands while she replaced the 
ring. "And the emerald? " he asked. 

** Yes. Try it. Make the test, if you wish. I am 
willing to convince you. I shall be glad. You will be 
surprised, and after surprise comes understanding." 

" Mary, let me take your emerald." Meade's voice 
was hoarse. 

Wonderingly, her eyes wide, the gu-1 handed hun 
the emerald. 

Down the table Carr had come to a full stop in his 
ponderous gallantries. ** What is it, Cyril? " he 
called. 

Meade placed the emerald upon the cloth and the 
German extended the lens to him. Meade's hand was 
ready for it ; then he looked up, startled at a rudeness. 
Ruthven had taken it, reaching before him. Again 
Ruthven whined. 

" I don't see what you are talking about. There is 
nothing here but a lot of prisms, a row of prisms. 
What of it? " 

** Silicate of beryllium." Chenberger-Vogel ad- 
dressed himself to Meade, who leaned forward with the 
lens, his shoulder crowding Mary's shoulder. 

"Hexagonal. Flawless. Well! May I be ^" 

" Now you comprehend? " 

** I'll get to." There was a vicious quality in his 
voice. 

Chenberger-Vogel peered through the lens gravely. 
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^^ Flawless. You are right. Again, Miss Modena, 
receive my felicitation and my warning : Your emerald 
is a treasure, guard it." 

"It — ^it will resolve all stones so?'* Meade ques- 
tioned. 

** So I believe. If one of the ladies has a gem of 
which she is confident, we may test it." He looked 
about the table, speaking at large. " Some other than 
the emerald or the diamond. A pure stone." 

Cyril Ruthven had resumed his place by Miss 
Aldrich. 

"What is it.? Whatare they doing? " she asked. 

" Hocus-pocus through a magnifying-glass. I don't 
see any sense in it. It might reveal a flaw." 

** Take this, Mr. Ruthven." In Laura's voice pride 
vibrated. " It is the Findley sapphire. My sister 
gave it to me after her husband's death ; it is renowned 
throughout Virginia. It was an heirloom of the Find- 
leys before the war, when the Findleys still enjoyed 
their magnificent estates ; it is priceless apart from the 
sentiment that rendered it inalienable in the family." 

The sapphire rested before Miss Modena while 
Chenberger-Vogel examined it. " Ah ! " His brows 
contracted. " See, Mr. Meade." 

" I don't recall exactly," began Meade ; " aluminium 
oxide? " 

" Yes, aluminium oxide ; but that is immaterial. 
Hexagonal prisms or tapering pyramids. This takes 
the pyramidal form, but — ^notice ! " 

Again Meade leaned before Miss Modena. 
I begin to follow," 
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Out of Africa and this side of antiquity, after me, 
you are the first. We may only conjecture what the 
ancients knew.'* 

"Is it not beautiful? Is it not perfect?" called 
Miss Aldrich. In her wide eyes was something of that 
dream in waking which we have come to call " rapture " 
in medieval images of saints. 

" Mademoiselle," said Chenberger-Vogel, gravely, 
" I am sorry to tell to you the truth that your sapphire 
is sadly flawed." 

"But that is impossible! It came to me through 
my sister's husband, a Findley. The Findleys are of 
the proudest blood of Virginia and they were very 
wealthy before the war." 

" Mademoiselle, I do not know of the Findleys nor 
of the proud blood of Virginia; I do know of your 
sapphire. It is only serviceable to deceive, for vain 
show, or for — ^what is your word? — ^junk." 

" But you are utterly mistaken." The girPs cheeks 
were scarlet. 

" No. Come." 

Slowly she yielded to the compulsion of his manner, 
walking to his side. 

*' See. It is not necessary that you look close. 
Upon the third pyramid. You see it? The hideous 
flaw, the discoloration that makes your sapphire value- 
less? " 

Chenberger-VogePs eyes soothed her strangely when 
she raised her face, a protest at her lips. 

" I am sorry, Mademoiselle, Miss Aldrich ; I am most 
regretful. Take courage. You are but th^ first of 
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the martyrs. Dear lady, it is much to be first, even 
in suffering." 

" I thank you,*' she said, gravely, " for you have 
freed me from deceit. You have removed false pretense 
from me, and, to me, even ignorant falsity is repellent, 
repulsive." 

Chenberger-Vogel had turned back to Meade. " You 
know now, Mr. Grannis Meade? " 

'* And Satan taketh him up into a high mountain," 
murmured Meade. 

** You mistake. Satan climbs alone." The Grerman 
laughed. ** Does any other desire the test? Will any 
other submit to the illumination of the Lens of the 
Gau? " 

No gem was laid before him. Chenberger-Vogel 
lifted the glass that Jules filled. 
" To the New ! " 

" To the new what? " asked Ruthven, stupidly. He 
resented that his wit should seem delayed. 

" To the new era ! To the novel epoch ! To that 
which is to come ! " 

" What will you do with it? " Meade heard himself 
asking in an imfamiliar voice. It seemed to him that 
of the company he alone had an inkling of what this 
meant, of the world to come, of the coming world 
beyond the dawn. 

Chenberger-VogePs eyes set in his, one hand pluck- 
ing at his beard. " At the first I shall acquire riches." 
"And then?" 

"And then I shall abolish riches." The light of 
philanthropy shone in his eyes. 
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Why do you trouble to acquire them? " 

The light of philanthropy narrowed, faded, and dis- 
appeared. '^ Because I am a man, and, being a man, I 
am no universal altruist." 

"TheaboUtion?" 

Beneficence was gone with the narrow philanthropy. 
" Rich beyond avarice, wealthier than dreams, my 
altruism may mind other people's business. Fame will 
come to me as an incident, power will stir in my breath, 
dominion will live in my brain. History," — ^he smiled 
fatuously, — " history will end, and it will begin again 
with me." 

Beneath the stare of the man Meade shuddered. 

" Say that again, will you, Chenberger-Vogel? " 
Carr spoke from the end of the table, caught by the 
words of wealth. Chenberger-Vogd was replacing the 
lens in its chamois case, the case in a vest-pocket. 

" What is that about riches? " persisted Carr. 

Chenberger-VogePs head fell forward, his beard 
against his breast. 

"Is he sick?" 

Meade made a signal to Mrs. Carr. " Get the women 
away," it said. And, to Carr hurrying, he whispered: 
" Get the women out. The man isn't sick, he is dnmk." 

Mrs. Carr had caught the words, and her eyes gath- 
ered up the women. " I will leave him to your care, 
Billy, to your ministrations and to those of Grannis. 
How unfortunate that there is no doctor nearer than 
McKay's ! " 

Effingham with Ruthven followed in the wake of the 
women. Unfortunately for Effingham, Ruthven had 
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overheard. Effingham was under the spell of Miss 
Aldrlch, and, as a group formed before the fireplace, 
he contrived to detain her, a thought apart. 

Ruthven, before the fire, voided his petulance at self- 
esteem ignored. " For the insufferable commend me 
to Chenberger-Vogel ! He may be a celebrated travel- 
ler ; he conducts himself like a guzzling hog." 

" What do you mean, Cyril? '' asked Betty Frifth. 

**What I say. The man is drunk, at my sister's 
table. Stop shaking your head at me, Effingham. I 
know what I am talking about. He is drunk as a sot, 
a common sot." 

" That is shameful ! " cried Laura Aldrich, her 
gray eyes blazing. " It is outrageous that Mr. Ruth- 
ven should malign the absent so! Why do you not 
contradict him, Mr. Effingham? " 

Effingham regarded her stupidly. ^^ Don't concern 
yourself. Miss Aldrich. It is not serious. He will be 
himself in the morning. Sleep ^" 

" Can you not be just to the absent? " she inter- 
rupted. " Can you not be fair? Ah, I wish that I 
were a man ! " 

Half an hour before Effingham had been wondering 
how his mother would receive the news of his engage- 
ment; he had believed that, fate favoring, he might 
have such news to write to her of Miss Aldrich and him- 
self. It may be that the projection of post-marital 
obligation made him tactless now. 

•* I am very sorry. Miss Aldrich, but really that is 
the way it is. He drank too much and he is tight. 
He isn't m, he ^" 
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Scorn danced like flame in Laura's eyes. " If by 
* tight ' you mean intoxicated, Mr. Effingham, you 
know better. You men all indulged in wine. Are you 
all intoxicated? '* 

" We didn't, you know — and the bees-wing cock- 
tail helped." 

" Am I to understand that you conspired, that you 
planned to drug the Count with drink? " 

" If there was such a plan it was Chenberger-Vogel's, 
I don't pretend to know his intention. He does not 
call himself * Count '." 

" But he may. He is a count. I knew of him in 
Berlin. In Germany his name is a household word." 

" I can't help that any more than I can this. You 
see that is the way it is. That is all there is about it." 

" Let me say, Mr. Effingham, that your incoherence 
suggests that you are guilty of the vulgarity with which 
you charge him. Permit me to say that if you were 
party to such a plot your act was contemptible; per- 
mit me to say that I have only your word that he is 
intoxicated." 

** You mean ? " 

" I mean that, wantonly, for some unworthy reason, 
you desire to confuse his illness with a disgrace." 

" You mean that I am not telling the truth to you? " 

" In Virginia, among gentlemen, there is a coarser 
synonym for falsehood." 

Eflingham straightened, the hue of health absent 
from his cheeks. " You mean that I am lying to you. 
I thank you for your comprehension of me, and for 
your expression of it.' 
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She was halfway to the group before the fireplace 
before she mastered her anger, then she turned. ^^ Mr. 
Effingham," she called softly, but he wcus too removed 
from her to hear or heed. 

Where is Effingham gomg? " Ruthven asked. 
He wishes his after-dinner cigarette," she evaded. 
" Why doesn't he smoke here? " asked Mrs. Carr. 
** I am sure none of us objects." 






CHAPTER m. 

In the dining-room Effingham saw Chenberger-Vogel 
leering like a taunt of conscience. Some one had forced 
a pillow between his neck and the chair-back, some one 
had lifted his feet to a chair. The man who had 
thrown light upon the darkest comers of a black con- 
tinent moved, muttered, and slept peacefully, the vine 
leaves in his hair. At the other end of the table Carr 
chatted with Meade and Carey in an undertone. 

" Back to the dormitory ? '* Carr smiled at Effing- 
ham. 

"Yes. It is odd how suddenly he collapsed.'' 
" He should have known better. He has been ill, 
and he imitated an impecunious college-boy drinking 
at a graduate's expense. Don't worry. He will be 
about tomorrow, sans shame and plus an appetite; he 
will be hoch herzig.*^ 

" Lower," cautioned Meade. " He may come to his 
senses at any moment." 

" Not yet, and what if he does? He will not concern 
himself about our opinion of his performance. It was 
infernally careless of him, to say the least. He had a 
touch of fever at Gaston's and the doctors told him 
the Adirondacks would be the place to recuperate, so 
Gaston wrote to me and sent him on. This is merely a 
restful nap; tomorrow he will be fresher than new 
money. What a curious confidence he favored us with 
before he went off ! " 

58 
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^^ This is no place for an invcdid. Suppose he is ill 
from his excess ? He may be." 

" I could get a doctor up from McKay's. He must 
take the chance of delay every one takes in the woods. 
I can't help that. What singular rot he talked before 
he put himself to sleep. I like money but he made me 
chilly. There was a Satcuiism about him that affected 
me like bits of ice against my temples. He looked so 
infemaJly inflated, he reminded me of that verse of 
Milton's." 

" What do you know of Milton? " Carey yawned. 

" In my happy school-days I had to parse a dozen 
lines; those are all I know; they were quite enough, 
I thought. ^ High, on some kind of a throne, Satan 
exalted sat.' That is the way they go, and that was 
what my guest suggested before he lay down for his 
nap." 

" You characterize pleasantly," said Meade. 

" Well, he did; just that. You looked through his 
devil-glass, Grannis. What did you see? * To possess 
the world.' I hope he will remember that fancy and 
tell it to me when he gets sober. I wouldn't refuse 
shares in a company organized to own the earth. Wall 
Street's maw would be very open. What wealth there 
is in com and juniper and the grape ! " 

" Quiet," said Meade. " He is coming to." 

Chenberger-Vogel stretched in his chair, his aurms 
extended, a hand plucking at his beard ; then his fingers 
fumbled in a vest-pocket while the sleeper smiled. 

" It is there all right, darling," said Carey ; " no 
one has stolen it," The boy was bored. It was stupid 
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to be detained here by a drunken man. ^^ How old is 
he, Carr? " 

" The biographical section of the * Century ' makes 
him sixty." 

" He is well preserved. But tell us of his devil- 
glass, Grannis." 

" I am not prepared to say precisely what I think of 
it," began Meade, thoughtfully. " It is a wonderful 
opticcd innovation, so much it is safe to say. It reduces 
gems to their forms as crystals, and it arranges the 
crystals so that any man may be his own jewel expert. 
It certainly reveals flaws; it placed Miss Aldrich's 
sapphire as a very commonplace pebble. But unlimited 
wealth, such power as Chenberger-Vogel sees in it? I 
could not follow him in that, and I was very willing not 
to understand with your butler in the room." 

" What could Jules do with such an instrument? " 

^^ Jules is too ignorant to appreciate his disabilities. 
Distrust the man who is ignorant of his deficiencies. 
Ignorance is the congener of crime." 

^^ That is sound business sense, if it isn't anything 
else. I know about business, for I have been in it ever 
since I grew up except when I was courting Edith. 
But danger from Jules? I mean to be rid of Jules, 
but all he could think of tonight's episode was that 
Chenberger-Vogel was crazy before he was drunk." 

** I wouldn't mind owning the stone if he is even half 
sane," soliloquized Carey. " It is a stone, isn't it, 
Grannis? " 

" It appeared to be." Meade spoke dryly, as one 
who hopes the closure of a topic. 
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" Its owner is under the Impression that it makes 
him more powerful than a king." 

Again the sleeper stirred, yawning; the powerful 
jaws snapped together like the jaws of a hungry hound 
on a tossed bone. 

" A king? " he said. " Kings are men, kings are 
beggau-ly. The king of Prussia whom men call the 
Kaiser, I snap my jSngers at him, at the upstart who 
holds himself above us. My title rests upon the old 
rock; it dates from the days when we were indeed 
masters and the people were dogs that fawned. The 
King of Prussia, the Emperor of Germany? The arro- 
gant parvenu of a mushroom house! Among those 
who know my poor title is more respectable, and I value 
it, for I am of the purer lineage. He has the word 
of power, but I shall have the power; he levies taxes 
upon a nation, I shall levy taxes upon the world. Is 
it not so, gentlemen ? " 

He peered into their faces with the stare of utter 
fatuity that had heralded his sleep. 

" I daresay," answered Garey, insolently. He was 
very tired of this. " Have a pick-up? " He shoved a 
decanter of brandy toward Chenberger-Vogel, who 
poured from it and drank, blinking. 

" Gret him upstairs before he collapses," Meade urged 
Carr, in an undertone. 

Chenberger-VogePs eyelids were drooping. " I have 
slept well," he said, thickly. " The ladies, they are 
gone? I was tired from travel and I have slept." 

" Come to your room," said Carr. " We are all 
sleepy. We have been waiting for you,' 
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Carey translated a wink and left them. Upon some 
pretext the women were to be removed from the hall. 

" I have slept," repeated the Grerman. ** I required 
it, I was fatigued. Now I shall go to my sleeping- 



room." 



" That is a rum apology," Carr muttered to Meade. 

" He has forgotten." 

" He may have forgotten what he said ; he must 
realize that he drank himself stupid and took a nap at 
my wife's table." 

" The king can do no wrong." 

" Our American royalty is better mannered. I hope 
this king can keep his feet." 

Meade left to the owner of Pine Court and to Effing- 
ham the functions of gentlemen in waiting. He found 
Carey and the women on the piazza. 

" Mr. Chenberger-Vogel is tired," he announced, 
^^ and he is going to bed. Kindly do not interrupt his 
progress through the hall." And, to Miss Modena: 
" Will you walk with me, Mary? It is not too cold? " 

The girl nodded a quick consent, pointing to her 
wrap. " But you have no overcoat," she protested. 

They were far down the driveway before he answered. 
" I like the chill, it refreshes me. Chenberger-Vogel — 
Heavens, but that was tiresome ! " 

" He will be * all right in the morning.' " 

"Yes, that is the worst of men. We are always 
all right in the morning, always until one morning 
comes and nothing is right after. I think that we — ^I 
will speak for myself — ^that I lack a sense." 

*^ Grannis," she paused, turning a pure face to him 
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in the moonlight, " what is it? I have never heard you 
speak so, with that tone.'' 

"All that, the scene in the dining-room, sickened 
me. Perhaps a sense, the lacking sense, is being bom 
in me. A pretty night for a birthnight, is it not? " 

The moon whitened the gray gravel of the path, dis- 
torting the shadows of the pines, diminishing the glory 
of the stars. 

" How white your face is in the moonlight, 
Grannis ! " 

" There is pain in travail. Women — " He hesi- 
tated. 

From the edges of the forest stretched banks of 
mist like low walls of grayish blue. 

"Yes?" 

" There is pain in birth whether it be the birth of a 
beneficence or of a crime." 

" That is not what you started to say." 

" I veered to another truth." 

** Grannis Meade," she spoke slowly, " a friend might 
say that you suffer from the perception of too many 
truths." 

" Do you say it? " 

" Yes. I say it." 

" Thank you, Mary. And you do not add, * from 
the practice of too few.' You are an indulgent 
friend." 

They had reached the rustic bench where Meade had 
rested that afternoon. " If it were safe — " he began. 

" We both know that it is not." It seemed to him 
that she ccJled something lighter, more accustomed, 
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into her manner. " We have had a — a remarkable 
evening with our celebrity. We shall remember it." 

" Incidentally to it, Carr is angry at his guest, both 
because Chenberger-Vogel drank too much and because 
his apology consisted in saying that he had enjoyed a 
restful sleep." 

** Man-like, Mr. Carr is annoyed because he suc- 
cumbed to drink, not because he drank too freely. He 
blames the consequence, not the cause; he resents a 
mistake, not its origin." 

^^ It is the same thing. Call it a mistake ; I have 
little sympathy for mistakes." 

" When you are older you will sympathize with the 
mistaken." 

" How much the younger of us are you, Mary? Six 
years, is it? Or seven? " 

" Women are older than men beyond the classification 
of years." 

" You do not outstrip your years save in intelligence 
— ^and charm." He retreated to the impersonal, re- 
strcuning the impulses of the night, withholding the 
difficult words that the moon makes the facile. " What 
an egoist Chenberger-Vogel is! The supreme self- 
content of him was fascinating. The young are ego- 
istic and the old are sometimes selfish, but such perfect 
self -absorption as his I had to witness to credit." 

Mary smiled. " But you commenced to tell me of 
the consequences of tonight's spectacle." 

" The list is not long. Carr is annoyed because of 
an attribute Chenberger-Vogel can no more help than 
be cap overcome gravitatiQc, That 19 the rule, W^ 
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dislike because of uncontrollable circiunstances, not 
because of discretionary actions." 

" Grannis, are you not afraid that I shall get to know 
you? I have rarely heard you speak so freely, and, 
Grannis, I like it." 

** You encourage confidences. Miss Aldrich will lose 
her knight if she does not find restraint." 

" You were not in the hall." 

" You mean ? " 

" She hurt Mr. Effingham tonight, after dinner. I 
do not know what she said, but I do know that she hurt 
him. I saw his face." 

" That is a sudden carelessness. I wonder if she has 
been listening to the rumor that he has lost his money? " 

** I have heard no such rumor. She has been watch- 
ing Mr. Chenberger-Vogel and she has heard of the 
Pomeranian estates. She * studied in Grermany,' you 
know." 

" Yes, I know. I have met her." 

A firm, white hand rested for a second on his sleeve. 
** Grannis, I was catty then ; I betrayed my sex." 

" You do not look it, Maury." 

His hand was raised toward the hand upon his arm, 
then it dropped by his side. " Mary, do you know that 
the moonlight brings the Madonna to your face? " 

" The Madonna — ^in me? " 

" An inspiration for a Murillo, you are." 

" An inspiration, not a picture? " 

** Of a saint, no. The masters did not turn to saints 
for inspiration. Saints do not always make for art, 
and art Is beauty." 
5 
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" Have you known saints, Grannis? " 

" Saint Laura. Now I have been feline." 

" The pair of us would better be prowling to the 
house." 

" I Uke it here." 

" It is unconventional." 

" For which you care nothing." 

Mary nodded. " You are right. I do not care, and 
I like it here, and — ^you poor boy ! I was about to be 
thoughtless. Adirondack nights are cold for a man 
in evening dress and without an overcoat." 

" Am I to be punished for so trifling a sin of omis- 
sion.'^ " 

" Come," she insisted. " Like the saints I have my 
conscience to consider. What is your pleasure in com- 
parison to my conscience? Is not that the attitude? 
Come. I will not have you taking cold." 

Before the door she hesitated. " Tell me, Grannis, 
I am curious. Why do you dislike Miss Aldrich? " 

" For the reason that other men dislike her, I dare 
say." 

" All men do not dislike her. Mr. Effingham likes 
her very much. He loves her, perhaps. But you do 
not like her, nor does Mr. Carey, nor Mr. Carr. We 
women are curious as to the qualities of our sex." 

" She is not pretty." 

" That is puerile. That is unworthy of you, and 
it is not true. Her eyes are beautiful, between blue 
and gray." 

" Her eyes are passable." 

** They are always good ; when she is thoughtful 
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they are very fine. Her features are excellent, her 
forehead shows intelligence, her chin and her hands are 
admirably modelled. She is very clever, she is far bet- 
ter informed than are Betty and I, and — she is good. 
Why do you dislike her? What, then, do men like in 
women .^ *' 

** She excels you only in your characterization of her 
and in her thought." 

" That is pleasantly intended, Grannis, but it is not 
true, I fear." 

It isn't easy to put," said Meade, thoughtfully. 

If you wish, I will try. Miss Aldrich's flaw is that 
she is so concerned with her own nobility that she fails 
to credit others with their decency. It is like this, it 
seems to me: Miss Aldrich is a good-looking young 
woman with a strong will who cannot rest content with 
being what she is. She is not pretty as you and Betty 
are pretty, she was not bom to your advantages of 
wealth and position. All that is no reproach. Her 
misfortune is that with all her force she wishes to excel 
you and Betty, and such as you, on your own ground. 
An inability to look facts between the eyes leaves her 
incapable of perceiving that fate did not dower her with 
the face or fortune requisite to compete with you. She 
is not the first to suffer from an inability to accept facts. 
She wishes for herself what you have, and she refuses 
to admit to herself that the lack angers her. Are you 
content? I will sum it up in a sentence: Self-esteem 
is sometimes a virtue, the only virtue, in the bad ; it is 
always a vice in the good. Miss Aldrich j^^^j gifl^^ j^x'^ ' * . 

" Self-esteem a virtue in the bad? ''/^4^S^^^i,t ^J^^^ '. 
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^^ It saves the bad from the expression of their evil, 
while it makes the good prigs. Now you have made 
me call Miss Aldrich a prig." 

^^ Mr. Effingham loves her," reflected Mary. 

^^ There is no accounting for tastes, as the Romans 
admitted before us. Perhaps I am bitter tonight, but 
consider what she seems prepared to do. After her 
noble-maiden manner she has been angling for Effing- 
ham ever since she came here. Every one has seen it, 
and every one admits it save the parties in interest. 
Now, if my eyes serve me and my reasoning faculties 
are unimpaired, she is willing to drop Effie at a nod 
from Chenberger-Vogel. She is suddenly infatuated 
with the twin notions of being addressed as Grafin and 
patronizing you and Betty. She may make love to 
my friend, if she loves him; a girl has a right equal 
to a man's to wish to marry where she loves, and she has 
an equal right to strive for the attainment of her desire, 
but it appears that in this case all the girl cares for 
is money and position." 

In Mary's eyes a question mingled with a dream. 
"Do you believe that, Grannis? All that you have 
said? " 

"Yes. Yes. Why not?" 

" It may be that you are right. And it is difficult 
for any woman to be self-sincere." Her hand was 
feeling for the door-knob now. " Thank you, Gran- 
nis," she added, as the door swung open, " for speaking 
freely with me." Then she joined Mrs. Carr, while 
Meade quested his friends. 

He found Carey stretched on a lounge in the card- 
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room, regaling Effingham with an imitation of Chen- 
berger-Vogel's drunken speech. The boy was a capital 
mimic. He interrupted himself to greet Meade. 

" We were waiting for you ; we think of exemplify- 
ing all the vices tonight. Chenberger-Vogel has illus- 
trated the evil of drink, now you are to gamble with us." 

Effingham touched Meade's shoulder. ^^ Better 
change your coat, Grannis. It is damp. Adirondack 
nights are cold. We don't wish you to be ill." 

** Yes," said Carey, " we value your cheerful society ; 
two in a card-game is stupid. ... I don't know 
what is in my blood tonight. I mean to have back all 
you chaps have won from me this sununer with interest 
— ^with usury, I may say." 

When Meade returned from the changing of his coat 
he placed a package of bank-notes on the table. By 
each of the three was a pad for memoranda. 

" You taunt us with the sight of what once was ours," 
groaned Carey. " Did you hear Chenberger-Vogel as 
you came by? He is having the time of his life, 
sleeping it off." 

" No," said Meade. He divided the cards into two 
portions, shuffling them ; then he threw a card to Carey 
at his left, a second to Effingham, and a third to him- 
self. The bets were placed. " I give," he said. 

If baccarat has no other beauty it may at least claim 
that of simplicity. It does not impede conversation. 
An idiot may determine his play with his mouth full 
of words, a lazy man may ruin himself without the 
eiFort of a thought. It is as speedy as a race between 
motor-cars. 
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The wind of chance blew toward Meade, ruffling be- 
fore it thin slips of paper, the I O U's of his friends. 
For a little there was in the room only the distribution 
of the cards, the quick glances at them, the placing of 
the bets, and Meade's monotonous, " I give." 

"Aren't you chaps tired?" he asked, at last. 
" There is tediousness even in good fortune, and the 
luck is all mine." 

" We might rest for a change of luck," agreed 
Carey. " Effie and I need it, that is sure. But we 
will begin again ; I may as well bum my hand as scorch 
my fingers while I am at the fire ; pain is only pain." 

And Effingham agreed, a trifle doggedly; he had 
been losing more than he cared to lose. 

Carey lighted a cigarette, exhaled a cloud of whitened 
smoke, and smiled. " I must get Chenberger-Vogel to 
let me in on the profits of his devil-stone if you keep 
hammering me, Grannis. Tell us about it. You 
looked through the thing." 

** I can only tell you what I saw," Meade answered 
from the lounge. 

"That is it. What did you see?" encouraged 
Effingham. 

" I can't make much of a story of it. The lens — ^It 
is a lens — ^has the property of resolving a gem into 
the planes of its crystals so that a flaw, if there be a 
flaw, becomes obvious. If you understand that, 
Graham Carey, you remember more of yoiur college 
cramming than I think you do." 

" That is wonderful," said Effingham, " but I fail 
to see the way to unprecedented riches in it. Science 
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will christen it the * Vogel Lens,' and a dozen papers 
that no one reads will comment on it. That is fame. 
Commercially, what is it worth? It may save a jeweler 
the salary of an expert. Is there anything more? " 

" I suspect that there may be a great deal more. 
How much is purely speculative, even in the mind of its 
owner.** 

" New discoveries," suggested Carey. 

" Yes. In optics, and in chemistry, and in biology ; 
new discoveries from astronomy to zoology." 

" I have yet to hear of a scientist who grew rich." 

" Scientists are not commonly Chenberger-Vogels. 
He lacks the scientific passion for giving away ; he was 
bom acquisitive, and I fancy that he intends to show 
the world a scientific passion for accumulation and 
retention." 

" Well," said Carey, " so would I if I had to go to 
Africa and associate with such a jay as his Gau man to 
earn my money. Grannis, what is a Gau? " 

" You know as much about that as I know. An 
hereditary, princely monster, I inferred." 

" Tell us something else, then. I like to listen to 
you when you warm up. Tell us how Chenberger- 
Vogel will squeeze blood from his stone." 

** Thank you. I dare say, Graham, that you rarely 
turn from the sporting columns of the papers to the 
general news." 

** Thank you, you are quite right. I am too clean- 
minded for politics and personalities, and I never cared 
for obituaries." 

** Then you failed to read of an old chap who died 
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in the city^ the other day, as a pauper, and nihose 
ragged trunk proved to be half full of bonds? '' 

" I certainly did. What of it? '' 

" It will serve to point a possibility. The miser's 
fortune was based on an expert's knowledge of precious 
stones. His method was simple as the day. With 
powerful lenses in his spectacles he made frequent 
rounds of the pawnbrokers' salestores, and his hoard 
represented the superior accuracy of his estimates of 
gems over the estimates of the pawnbrokers. If that 
was possible with a knowledge of the expert's element- 
aries, weight and color, and the aid of spectacles, what 
might a man do armed with the Gau's lens? What it 
took the miser a lifetime to accumulate might be picked 
up in New York in a week." 

" That is something, but it isn't the dominion of the 
earth Chenberger-Vogel raved about." 

" I don't pretend to follow the intricacies of his plan. 
This is perhaps the merest aside of it, and it is probable 
that he has never considered this at all. Don't you see 
where the eddy will lose itself in the current? " 

" After New York there are London, and Paris, and 
the capitals of the world, but even then, and beginning 
over again, I don't see ^" 

The comers of Effingham's mouth were twitching. 
^^ Demand and supply," he said, and Meade nodded. 

" But I don't see — " persisted Carey. 

"Assume that Chenberger-Vogel, alone or with the 
aid of agents, accumulates sufficient capital to do busi- 
ness with gem-handlers in every branch of the industry. 
Let him once get a grasp on the market and the down- 
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tearing, the process of destruction, will begin. Con- 
sider what we saw tonight. Miss Aldrich was proud of 
her sapphire, believing it flawless. Chenberger-Vogel 
with a glance converted it Into junk. Thousands ex- 
hibit in all sincerity ornaments that are not even flawed 
jewels, that are paste. Remove from currency as 
jewels these imitations, and with them not only the 
badly-flawed stones, such as Miss Aldrlch's sapphire, 
but those of less imperfections. The proportion of 
the flawed to the perfect must be very great. When he 
has purchased unflawed gems to his heart's content, the 
man may bring about a condition similar to a sudden 
stoppage in the world's jewel supply. Suppose that 
the precious-stone fields were to simultaneously limit 
production ; the effect would be nothing to the condition 
the gentleman who is sweetly sleeping, two doors from 
here, may produce. And, with every flaw exposed, 
the value of the unflawed will enhance." 

** Many people don't care ; all sorts of bounders 
don't care." 

** That is specious, but It Is pot bounders who give 
value to jewels; and would the class whose demand 
does create value knowingly wear imperfect stones ? 
The essence of the vanity of jewel wearing is perfection. 
I have seen you wear a diamond. Could you be hired 
to wear it If you knew It to be Imperfect? " 

" No," the boy admitted, " you know that I could 
not, but " 

** Neither could any one who considers anything but 
display. The Imitation Is often as beautiful as the real ; 
it is what we know of a stone that creates its value." 
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" Chenberger-Vogel can't scrutinize every gem." 

*^ He can disclose the fact that there is a test, and he 
can work faster than the lapidaries. Tonight illus- 
trates. He glanced at Miss Aldrich's sapphire, and its 
apparent value was added to the treasure represented 
by flawless stones." 

" Now you are talking political economy. I was 
never strong in political economy." 

" There are no intrinsic values; an object is worth 
what some other than its possessor will pay for it. 
That is all the political economy we need to consider. 
What do you regard, Graham, as the ultimate 
valuables? " 

" The things some one always wishes. Not old 
books, not pretty pictures. The objects that were 
valuable a thousand years ago and that are valuable 
now, the things men have always desired and will 
desire until the race develops into a different race. 
Gold, to begin with." 

Effingham finished for him. ^^ Gold and land and 
jewels, that is the trinity which has endured. I follow 
you, Grannis. Chenberger-Vogel will accumulate 
jewels and then enhance their value; he may go so far 
as to drive all value from them, and, as he does that, 
he will force value into land and gold. It will be for 
him to detect the drift of events. He will emerge 
from his jewel comer a territorial magnate. He has 
a sure tip in his own market." 

" Yes, and there is this thought, too. Many chem- 
ists today are dreaming of making diamonds and work- 
ing to realize their dream. With the advantage of his 
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lens Chenberger-Vogel may accomplish what others 
may only hope. I don't pretend to say what is in the 
man's mind. He has considered the possibihties, while 
we may only conjecture the immediate consequences. 
When he talked like an insane man tonight he was a 
man crazed by the sense of his own power." 

" Like the emperors of old Rome," agreed Effingham. 
^^ Such a thought as his is enough to drive any man 
mad." 

" Universal dominion ! " Carey whistled. " Speak- 
ing for myself, he needn't bother to make a king of me ; 
it must be far more pleasantly irresponsible to be the 
son of a rich duke, the first son of a rich duke who could 
not die and whom no one suspected of good health. 
Fancy what life might be with a liberal father of that 
variety! Under those conditions there would be no 
occasion to hope for the Nirvana. But, granting 
Chenberger-Vogel his jewel comer, I don't see how he 
is to operate it." 

** You have studied mathematical progression ? " 
asked Effingham. 

** I have — and forgotten what I learned." 

** If there were but one perfect diamond in the world 
what would it be worth? " 

" Nothing, except to a museum." 

" Correct. Suppose there were one hundred perfect 
diamonds? " 

** Half a dozen of them would buy a kingdom." 

" I take it," said Effingham, " that that is what there 
is of it. Chenberger-Vogel will make stones immeas- 
urably valuable, or he will drive all value from them and 
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into some other standard of value a large portion of 
which he has previously acquired. He may win either 
way." 

" You make me eager for more bac," said Carey. 
^^ What are our small possessions that we should fear 
to be parted from them? Riffle the cards, Grannis." 

They resinned their seats, scrutinizing the cards, plac* 
ing their bets. " I give," said Meade. 

*' Ah, gentlemen, I am not then too late," came from 
the door. ^^ I am refreshed and I am not too late. 
That is agreeable to me." 

Clear eyed, smiling, Chenberger-Vogel entered and 
pulled a chair to the table at Carey's side. ^^ I am a 
large man and the table is small," he beamed upon 
Carey. " Would you mind, sir, permitting me to play 
alone upon this side of it while you sit by Mr. Effing- 
ham? " 

Carey moved his chair, surprised into acquiescence. 

I hope Grannis gaffs him," his sympathy declared. 
Do you care for a headache remedy ? " he asked, 
insolently; he felt a sudden dislike for the Teutonic 
calm. 

" Thank you. I do not require it. My head never 
aches after indulgence ; my head is of iron." 

" But your cheek is of brass," Effingham heard the 
boy mutter. 

Chenberger-Vogel was speaking to Meade. "How 
do you play? What are the stakes that you permit? " 

** We have no chips ; counters, you understand. We 
make memoranda on these bits of paper, which then 
circulate among us as money. We are playing with a 
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maximum of five dollars to the single bet. Write the 
amount and your initials* Are you ready? . • • I 

* 99 

give. 

But Chenberger-Vogel raised a hand. " To me it 
seems that this is bagatelle', trifling. It is true I am 
a guest. . • • But we play to be interested, is it not 
so? And five dollars the card is bagatelle. Shall we 
not elevate the maximum to fifty ? " 

^^ That is gambling," suggested Effingham. 

*^ But this is fooling. It is true I am a guest. . • • 
You consent, do you not, Mr. Effingham? " 

" If you insist, if the others wish it " 

" Let him have his way, for this time," urged Carey. 

Meade nodded. *^ If it is not considered a precedent. 
... I give." 

Again Chenberger-Vogel delayed the play. " After 
the hour of pleasure comes the moment of wrath. 
Sometime we pay, do we not? " 

" Takes us for Greeks, does he? " muttered Carey. 
" I don't keep a fruit-stand. I wish he would keep 
quiet or go to bed." 

" He will hear you," Effingham protested. 

" Never. He is talking. * I, myself, sing.' " 

" I bank with Daniels and Pole, gentlemen," Chen- 
berger-Vogel was saying, significantly. 

" Do you ? How interesting ! They are ^" 

Meade interposed. " I understand, Mr. Chenberger- 
Vogel. I will accept your drafts, if the game goes 
against you; and you shall have checks, if the luck 
is yours." 

" Your courtesy is appreciated. It was wise to 
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know. Baccarat at two hundred marks the card may 
well send a friend to his banker* And so the ladies 
will not talk. If I had requested the accommodation 
of Mr. Carr — Mr. Carr is married. Pretty birds are 
chattering birds. Miss Aldrich has the Puritan eye. 
Is it not so, Mr. Effingham? " 

Red spots showed on Effingham-s cheeks. " I give," 
repeated Meade. 

At the first fortune smiled upon Carey and Effing- 
ham. Chenberger-Vogel wrote I O U after I O U, 
and, as these were drawn toward Meade, the calm of the 
German was ruffled. It was plain that he resented his 
losses ; it became patent that, if he was a hard player, 
he was a hard loser as well. He grew ugly, insisting 
on the maximum. 

The breeze of chance veered and blew from another 
quarter, the slips of paper ruffling before it to Chen- 
berger-Vogel. The memoranda of his own issuance 
he scrutinized as they returned to him, arranging them. 
Presently he raised a hand for attention. 

" But this is of Mr. Carey, Mr. Meade.'* 

"Yes?'' 

" You have said that you would give to me a check 
for my winnings from you." 

"Yes?" 

" You are not Mr. Carey." 

" Mr. Carey will give you a check for all of his chits 
that you hold when we finish." 

" He will? A check for money? " 

"What does he think I pay in? Cucumbers?" 
growled Carey at Effingham's ear. 
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" H-s-s-h," warned Effingham, and the game 
dragged on. 

The faint gray of coming morning filtered through 
the windows, dulling the yellow of the lights, searching 
the drawn faces of the players, painting them a ghastly, 
paste-like hue. Meade yawned ; he was very tired. 

** If we are to show today we would best quit." 

** I much regret your misfortunes, gentlemen." 
Chenberger-VogePs smile was maddening in its fatuous 
complacence. 

" We'll get back at you tonight," said Carey, hopeful 
in his fatigue. 

"How is that?" 

" Tonight we hope to modify the checks that we must 
write for you," Effingham explained. 

" Oh, revenge. Perhaps, perhaps not. It is well 
to adjust our differences now. What we do at dawn 
we need not remember at noon." 

They settled to the exchange of memoranda, to the 
footing of columns of figures. From the desk Meade 
produced a book of forms, tore from it a check in blank, 
filled in an amount and a bank's title. " Four thou- 
sand, two hundred. That is correct, I beUeve." He 
extended the slip to Chenberger-Vogel. 

" Yes, I so compute it. The Bank of New York. 
I know it. It is a good house. I accept your money 
with regret for your misfortune. And yours, Mr. 
Carey.? Sixty-six hundred. How odd the way to 
express it! It is usual, no doubt? Yes, I know this 
banking-house, also." 

Effingham paid, and the German scrutinized. " One 
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thousand, seven hundred and fifty dollars. Is this a 
solvent bank? It will pay? I do not know of it." 

" Why don't you strike him, Effie? " Carey's voice 
was neither low nor loud. 

" It certainly will." Meade spoke quickly, anxious 
to remove all contingency of a quarrel. 

" Good-morning, gentlemen. A pleasant morning, 
the morning of a pleeisant day, I wish it to you. If you 
were not Americans it would please me to hope to recip- 
rocate your hospitality in Germany, at my Pomeranian 
place. But you understand, you Americans, the decli- 
nations of caste. Very well you comprehend social pos- 
sibilities, you new peoples. I have much enjoyed my 
night with you ; sometimes one must relax." 

The three regarded one another in his absence. 
** Myself and God ! " began Carey. 

" We would better talk of it tomorrow, not now," 
interrupted Meade. 

Effingham agreed. " That is wiser, though I must 
say — No, I must not say." 

Upon the bureau in his room Carey noticed a letter, 
overlooked the night before. Very well he knew from 
whom it was. This was the writing he saw in night- 
mares, this was from Hall. 

With a groan he tore the envelope open and the dis- 
covered blackmail snarled at him, not with a prefatory 
display of teeth but with the bare-fanged grimace of 
habit. It was a carefully-worded request for a loan 
of five thousand dollars; it was a courteous question 
into which had been injected an ugly threat. 

Five thousands? Immediately? It was impossible. 
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His check was out to Chenberger-Vogel, his balance at 
his bank would not permit it. Why had he been such 
a fool as to let Chenberger-Vogel rearrange the limit 
of the play? The others had only consented at his 
suggestion. • . • Yes, he was a fool. . . . Chen- 
berger-Vogel would not put his check in circulation 
until he returned to New York, but he was ignorant 
of the probable duration of Chenberger-VogePs stop. 
. . . If he went to New York himself; if he bor- 
rowed from his friends? . . . No, he declined to bor- 
row beneath the duress of blackmail, for he knew that 
he who pays the tribute that the blackmailer levies has 
no logical stopping-point for his train of payments. 
. . . And if he did not pay, if he ignored Hall's 
letter? What then, indeed? He was guiltless, but the 
long extortion to which he had submitted was more than 
confession, it was conviction of guilt. 

In the next room Effingham was examining a belated 
correspondence, writhing in the perplexities of the pres- 
ent, twisting in the tortuous labyrinth of the future. 
The friend who had induced him to investment in mines 
had written a sadly familiar letter. Effingham felt 
that he might recite it without breaking its seal : 

The mine's future became brighter with each foot of 
working. Every prospect pleased and promised, only 
scarcity of funds was vile. More money must be fur- 
nished or the jig was up. The creditors were changing 
from request to menace; Effingham must send money, 
and at once. Much was desirable, less would do ; with 
a stated siun his friend would endeavor to hold on. 

Effingham was methodical. From the stubs of his 
6 
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check-books he verified his balances at two banks. One 
account was overdrawn, and the check that he had writ- 
ten for Chenberger-Vogel reduced the other to spending 
money for an idle afternoon. 

When would Chenberger-Vogel deposit his check? 
That was the question. 

He undressed slowly. He was loath to gain the 
composure of bed, for in bed the problem of the future 
would intrude betwen his eyes and the ceiling ; it would 
creep between his face and the pillow, if he quested sleep 
upon his face. 

Meade lingered in the card-room when the others 
were gone and there he did an unfamiliar thing. He 
poured and drank a glass of solitary whiskey. Quite 
well he knew his opinion of the man who drinks alone, 
and he knew, too, the probabilities which the future 
holds for that man. 

... It was probable that the check he had given 
to Chenberger-Vogel would be honored. His bank had 
treated his overdrafts leniently in the past. ... If 
it declined now? At the shudder that accompanied 
the thought he poured a second time from the decanter. 

Before the whiskey the thought slunk away, but in 
its place was the question of the afternoon. 

How long, with an income the dimensions of which 
his agent would not permit him to forget, might he con- 
tinue to spend triple that income, annually, and avoid 
the crash that waited? 

The answer seemed very close to him tonight. He 
did not fancy doing that problem endlessly in bed, 
solving and re-solving it, asleep and awake. 
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Into the humid, gray, and widening eyes of the morn- 
ing he peered through the window. Before him, toward 
the forest, broad bands of mist were rolling, ready to 
rise, free themselves from earth, and vanish. Velvet- 
footed animals would be stirring soon; they were 
prowling by the wood's edge now, perhaps. Far to the 
right he heard the ominous, derisive croaking of a flight 
of crows; he listened to their harsh, quick mockery 
of all good. From where he watched he could see the 
point where the trail to the lake entered the timber, and 
he saw by it a black speck moving through the driving 
gray. 

A man was crossing the oval before the house, walk- 
ing as one who fears to be overtaken by the dawn. The 
mist scattered from the oval, raveling into gray shreds. 
Meade recognized the man. It was Carr's butler. 

If a man walked rapidly he might find the journey 
to Prince's Shanties, the camp of the half-outlawed, 
possible in such time as Jules had had at his disposal. 
But for what purpose would Jules visit Prince's 
Shanties? Were there daughters in the huts of the 
dispossessed? 

He was not sleepy, but he knew how he would look 
if he took no rest. As he undressed the presentiment 
of Mary Modena visited him, smiled at him, and left 
him. Yes, he was tired. . . . 

** Mary," something far back in his head kept say- 
ing ; ** Mary, if she loved me, if it were possible to try 
to make her love me. . . . Mary, if only it were 
possible, if it were not too late." 



CHAPTER IV. 

Lauea Aldrich could recall no time when she had 
not vibrated to the fanfaronade of the trumpets of 
fame, when her pulses had not stirred at the siren notes 
of admitted achievement. The clarion-call of Chen- 
berger-Vogel's inflated speech had impressed her 
strangely last night; now, upon the piazza of Fine 
Court, the morning half sped towards noon, she sat 
apart, and the clarion still set her trembling. 

Before her paced Mary Modena and Betty Frifth, 
their arms intertwined in an unnecessary mutual sup- 
port after the manner of young girls. As they pcissed 
and repassed Betty's frank eyes smiled frankly to her. 
Once Mary had smiled, and, somehow, Laura had re- 
sented the friendliness. 

She was measuring the events of the night, half dis- 
approving the events of the morning. From the 
shadowed eyes of the younger men she suspected some- 
thing of what their night had been ; she felt that rebuke 
for it was due them from the women, and towards them 
none save herself had evinced resentment. Their sin 
stood imreproved. Mrs. Carr had been in the breakfast- 
room when Carey showed a pallid face, and, in Laura's 
presence, Carey had been petted by his hostess. 

The scheme of rewards and punishments in a warped 
world seemed outrageously unfair to Laura Aldrich this 
morning; before this morning, and very often, it had 
seemed to her unfair. 

84 
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Meade had called Carr aside and told him of the 
matutinal prowling of Jules, but this Laura did not 
know. She had been present when Jules volubly ex- 
plained at Carr's bidding that a deer was said to haunt 
the timber between the railway and the trail to Two 
Moose, and, believing that it might interest the gentle- 
men, he, Jules, had verified the rumor, discovering the 
hoof-prints. She had seen Meade and Carey and 
Effingham, their faces scored by loss of sleep, issue from 
the house, carrying rifles, and disappear in the direction 
of the railway, separating before they left the open for 
the woods. 

Mr. Chenberger-Vogel she had not seen this morning ; 
she was hoping that he was not ill. Mary and Betty, 
their arms still linked, had ceased their pacing and 
entered the house when her hope was changed to cer- 
tainty. Chenberger-Vogel came out of doors, but with 
him was Mr. Carr. 

Carr pointed to a huge maple that flaunted vivid 
reds. 

" There," he said, " Professor." Laura wondered 
at the word. She knew that Mr. Carr knew better, she 
knew that the appellation was a slight to his guest and 
its use angered her. " There, by the big maple. The 
trail runs straight to the bridge over the outlet of Two 
Moose. If you wish to study the native rock I can't 
direct you to a better point. I can't go with you, I 
have some letters to get ofl^. It isn't far. You can see 
it from the upper windows with a field-glass." 

** Will you add these letters to your mail? " asked 
the Gkrman. " I desire that they go at once.^ 
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" I will take them." Very rudely, Laura thought, 
Carr glanced at the superscriptions. *' Why, Profes- 
sor," — Carr was embarrassed, Laura fancied, — ^^ if I 
can — ^you know — ^you understand — ^I will be glad to 
act as your banker " 

" It is not necessary," replied the Grerman. " I 
merely wish that my letters go at once, without fail." 

" I will see to it." Carr's tone declared that the 
mailing was as good as done. '^ I am sorry I can't 
walk with you to the lake. I would send one of the 
boys but they are out shooting, looking for a deer they 
won't see. I don't know where Ruthven is, but he is 
no woodsman, anyway. You will have no trouble 
finding it." 

Laura was studying her boots. She was sorry that 
they were thin for tramping upon rough forest-trails. 

Carr entered the house and Chenberger-Vogel stood 
staring toward the trail's mouth, his hands resting on 
the railing of the piazza. 

" Guten-morgen," Laura greeted him. 

He turned quickly, bowed, hesitated, and seated him- 
self in the chair at her side. " You speak German, 
Miss Aldrich? I did not so know. The familiarity 
is welcome. I did not see you. I was abstracted; I 
have much to consider. Perhaps you will pardon me." 

" Oh, yes, I speak German. I was two years in 
Grermany." 

" You were? And where? " 

" At Berlin." She regretted Pomerania as she told 
the truth. 

" A fine city. You have much knowledge of it? " 
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** As an American. I met Count Garbor, and Colonel 
Kasler, and — ^you see I was studying music; I had 
little time to devote to Berlin's social life." 

" Ah ! " he commented. He was but slightly inter- 
ested, Laura fancied, wondering whether amity or 
hatred reigned between Prussia and Pomerania. Up- 
stairs she had a book — ^upstairs, unfortunately, with her 
walking-boots ! 

" But all Grermany has become the Fatherland," she 
finished her thought aloud. 

" So they say, our poets. Your America is so large 
that she confuses me. You are of New York? " 

** Yes, and no. I am a Bostonian by birth, but much 
of my life has been passed away from Boston. I lived 
for some years on the ancestral Findley plantation in 
Virginia, and then I was abroad " 

" So? And you do not know New York and the New 
Yorkers well? You are not familiar with your hostess 
and her guests? " 

" In America, as elsewhere, people of the same social 
stratum know each other. In that sense I know them 
well, of course ; and Mr. Effingham, like myself, came 
originally from Boston." 

" Indeed ! He so resembles the others." 

" In one way all those young men are, I fear, de- 
plorably alike." 

« You intend ? " 

" They rest upon what they are. They do not seek 
to improve, to broaden, to make of themselves stepping- 
stones to higher things." 

** It would be uncomfortable to be broad stepping- 
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stones," said dienberger-Vogel, and Laura could not 
guess if he were laughing. ^^ And Mr. Effingham, is 
he so rich that he may prefer New York? " 

^^ He is rich, I believe; richer than Mr. Carey, but 
not so rich as Mr. Meade. I have heard," she added 
conscientiously, ^^ that he has lost a great deal of 
money. I have heard that he is quite poor. I doubt 
it. There are often such rumors about American gen- 
tlemen; there are such rumors about Mr. Meade and 
Mr. Carey." 

Chenberger-Vogel nodded. "We must hope that 
they are untrue. You believe them to be rich? " 

" Oh, yes. That is their trouble, they are rich and 
they make merely selfish use of their riches. Instead 
of dedicating themselves to high and pure politicfid life 
or to — ^to any noble purpose, they abandon themselves 
to selfish pleasures." 

" How very sad ! Your eyes might better inspire, 
my dear Mademoiselle." 

" And they do more than squander their own time, 
they induce others to live lives of similar reckless folly. 
Mr. Effingham, except for evil influences, would be quite 
difi^erent. His family is one of the best in Boston." 

" All the world knows what that means. The best 
is the same the world over. The best in Boston, the 
best in London, the best in Berlin, it is the same." 

Laura felt that strong opinion had betrayed her into 
a position of false-seeming; she detected the tremor 
of an unintended spite in her remark. She agreed 
heartily with the letter of Chenberger-Vogel's speech, 
but she was not confident that it was safe to accept that 
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speech by the letter of it. Confused, she plunged into 
explanation. 

^^ I do not mean to speak evil of them behind their 
backs. Those young men know that I do not approve 
of them ; my demeanor has been frank. And, in fair- 
ness to Mr. Carey, I will say that I think that at heart 
he is a good boy. He represents the old saying's 
truth : ^ Shun evil companions ! ' He is of an excellent 
New York family." 

" You leave Mr. Meade alone perverse." 

*^ I will do Mr. Meade this justice: If I do not like 
him because I do not approve of him it is fair to him to 
say that he is very popular. The others," her gesture 
was vaguely inclusive, ^^ prefer him and his society to 
that of each other." 

** You are fair to your foes." 

Had Chenberger-Yogel been quite at ease in English 
he might have detected a whine in her response. 

" I strive to be. And I admit to you, — ^you seem to 
tear the truth from me, — ^I can't see what it is in Gran- 
nis Meade that folks go crazy over." 

*' Gro crazy over? " 

"Why they like him, what it is in him that they 
admire." 

Chenberger-Vogel's manner changed from the tensely 
personal to a liberal impersonality ; the narrow benevo- 
lence of his forehead came into evidence. " Why do 
they like Mr. Meade? Perhaps I may inform you. I 
have lived and seen; I have known men and I have 
considered them; perhaps I can tell you. They like 
him for this: He is the resolvent of them all. There 
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are such men. With the strength of his own person- 
ality, with his own individuaUty unaffected, he touches 
each of you as you do not touch one another. Mr. 
Effingham and Mr. Carey are dissimilar. Mr. Meade 
shares with Mr. Effingham the instinct for — ^What is 
your word? — for form; he shares with Mr. Carey a 
vitality, a vital humanity, a sense of the joy of youth. 
When he is with our host Mr. Carr speaks of business 
and Mr. Meade comprehends. With Miss Frifth he is 
one man, with Miss Modena another. Yes, he is the 
touchstone and the resolvent of you all." 

** If he is so wonderful why does he not do scrnie- 
thing? " 

" I beg your pardon? Do something? He is gone 
to hunt the deer." 

"Why does he not amount to more? Why does 
he not attempt and achieve? " 

Chenberger-Vogel laughed so indulgently that Laura 
felt herself infinitely younger, felt herself a little girl 
in a recovered childhood. In a second, with an accented 
word, he called back to her her womanhood. 

" My dear young lady, it is pleasant to be with you.- 
Your eyes are earnest and your countenance so bright. 
If I were the age of our friends I — I would not hunt 
the deer. Mr. Meade? He troubles you? It is like 
this. If he became ambitious he would lose all that, 
all his value to others, then he would express himself, 
not the favorite phases of you all." 

" It is the duty of each of us, of men and women 
alike,, to express ourselves, our higher selves." 

** No doubt. So I have read." 
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Chenberger-Vogel looked across the open toward the 
vivid blotch of maple-leaves. Laura regarded her 
boots. They were so thin, so impossible ! 

" Mn Chenberger-Vogel," she said, " will you excuse 
me for a moment? I have in my room some photo- 
graphs of German scenes and you might aid me in iden- 
tifying one that interests me and the locality of which 
I do not know. It will take me but a second to get 
them.'' 

He rose, bowing. ^^ It is permitted to think of those 
whom we await." 

With heightened color and a quick-beating heart 
Laura hurried to her room, shaking off Mrs. Carr after 
a moment of detention in the hall. Quickly she found 
the walking-boots and leaned to lace them. A lace 
snapped. It was an irritating delay to replace the 
lace, it was an irritating search for her gloves, it was 
a necessitated irritation to discover the album of Ger- 
man scenes. An instant only was required to locate 
in it the views of Fomerania, then she descended lightly 
to the crowning irritation: Mr. Chenberger-Vogel was 
gone! 

** He thought that you were not coming, Laura," 
said Mrs. Carr. *^ He said that he would look at 
your photographs later. I did not know that you 
travelled with them. Did you like Germany so? Cer- 
tainly you are not the sort that considers an exhibition 
of photographs amusing." 

Laura returned to her room. She did not relish her 
friend's comment; she had not relished her friend's 
manner when, at breakfast, she had spoken of Chen- 
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berger-Vogel, his lens, and his dream of power. Laura 
had listened attentively while Edith and her husband 
discussed the possibilities of that lens. Something of 
what Meade thought of it Carr's cogitations had evolved 
in the over-night. Chenberger-Vogel was a famous 
and not too wealthy German, Carr had said; wealthy 
enough, however, to indulge in the luxuries that we have 
come to call comforts. With his lens he might produce 
a financial and a social cataclysm ; he might become the 
Antichrist of our present society, and, in that event, 
the man would vanish in his power, absorbed in it as in 
a cloud. 

Laufa seated herself by a window that gave to the 
south, toward the trail to Two Moose Lake. She had 
never met so agreeable a gentleman as Mr. Chenberger- 
Vogel, she considered; he had all the personal charm 
of those boys, she classed them ; he was garmented with 
their attraction, and — ^he was a man. Famous, 
wealthy, distinguished even in his birth, well placed in 
an inflexible society by descent, not by the parvenu's 
kangaroo-leap that America knows, a man, a gentleman, 
and a nobleman, she recognized him from the positive 
to the superlative. 

Far down the trail, in an open space, she thought 
she saw him. She remembered that in Miss Modena's 
room there was a field-glass and of this she possessed 
herself, taking her first bearing by the flare of the 
maple that blazed in scarlet. No, it was not he whom 
she saw, but she found that she could distinguish 
plainly the bridge over the outlet ; there she would see 
him presently, and, the glass in her lap, she waited. 
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From the distance C£une to her the reverberations 
wakened by a gun-shot. Perhaps some one had killed 
the deer, poor, pitiable wild thing, dead before its 
time, dead for the idle amusement of idle youth. 

What subtle power of implication the famous man 
possessed! Long-time friends she felt they were 
already, he and she. What power of implication, what 
dower of nature, what gifts to make one dream ! 

Sitting there, waiting, the girl did dream, as all girls 
have dreamed and as all girls will dream until the future 
forgets itself, becomes the present, and — dreams come 
true. Presently Laura knew that the future had 
evaded her and that she was living in the past. 

She recalled the old days, her early days, when her 
home was a low, white-coated house of wood, near Bos- 
ton, and when her father was the criterion by which 
men were judged. The low, white house with its wide 
verandas and its many gables had seemed to her a fit 
frame for the family grandeur then. The dwellers in 
the fine mansions of Boston had not been quite real 
to her. Her father was her hero in those remote days, 
and, if it be true that many fathers are their daughters' 
heroes, it is nevertheless laudation to write it of a man. 

Mr. Aldrich, lieutenant in a volunteer regiment in 
our civil war, by the chances of that war had been 
present when Greneral Lee surrendered a remnant of a 
remnant of an exhausted but heroic army at Appo- 
mattox. It was, perhaps, natural that the daughter 
came to believe as a firm article of faith that the sur- 
render of Lee was due to the father's presence. There 
have been thousands of such little girls. It was, per- 
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haps, as natural that the father did not strive too early 
to correct the daughter's error. It is sweet to find 
in one's family the fame that the world withholds. 

Lieutenant Aldrich, as was the wartime precedent, 
was mustered from the service with the brevet of Cap- 
tain ; by another precedent his friends conferred upon 
him a second brevet. When he reached Boston he was 
Major Aldrich and he was not singular in his cheerful 
submission to the promotion of his neighbors' speech, 
answering to his sudden title until, even to himself, he 
was full Major, nothing less. 

In the earliest days that Laura could recall she was 
living in the low, gabled house with Colonel Aldrich, 
and she knew her father as the hero who had conducted 
a bloody war to a successful conclusion. 

The title of Colonel had its rise in the attritions of 
trade. Mr. Aldrich was for a time the travelling rep- 
resentative of a shoe-factory at Lynn. The responsi- 
ble head of other drummers, a boss of drummers, must 
be a colonel, modesty demands no less. 

Throughout her early girlhood Laura lived in the 
occasional glory of the Colonel's presence, and, him 
absent, in the lesser glories of his library. 

At first her heroes were the great soldiers. She 
crossed the Alps with Hannibal, and the Rubicon with 
Caesar; she accompanied Richard Coeur de Lion upon 
crusade, and, with Baldwin, she maintained Jerusalem. 
Cromwell was the hero of a month, and Marlborough 
^as her patriot so long as he served Queen Anne; 
when Anne disgraced him Laura meeded to the Duke 
an equal shame and as dishonorable a demission. Later 
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a book by Headley fell in her way, and its childish mis- 
information as to " Washington and his Generals " 
became a part of her. 

Never did a history of the American civil war seem 
to her adequate. Search as she might she happened 
upon no reference to her father. ' 

She closed the tomes of military history in disgust. 
A phase had passed. When she recommenced her read- 
ings they related to statesmen and orators. Demos- 
thenes agitated her and Cicero shook her; once again 
Bernard sent a soul crusading ; she vibrated when Pat- 
rick Henry denounced and she worshipped at the shrine 
of Burke.* It seemed to her that oratory ended with 
Wendell Phillips and with Beecher, and she occupifed 
herself with the philanthropists. It is noteworthy that 
the fabulous and fabled beauty of Antinous was ever 
a dull legend to her, and that she never cared to ride 
between the oaks of time-frosted forests with Arthur. 
The half -forgotten fahlieux of France had been wholly 
forgotten for all of her. Amadis of Gaul and Launce- 
lot were snubbed equally as her mind snubbed those 
dwellers on Commonwealth Avenue who ignored the 
warlike prominence of her father. Her horizons were 
widening and the gray perception was stealing upon her 
that of each individual in this world there are at least 
two estimates. She was too young to realize that 
neither of the two is correct. 

In the quiet of her father's library, in the deathlike 
rest of her suburb, the girl was developing into a con- 
scientious and unconscionable prig. When she wajs 
fifteen a fortunate thing happened. 
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Her mother had died in the seventies, when the baby 
Laura was too young to retain the vaguest memory of 
maternal care. Besides Laura, Mrs. Aldrich left 
another daughter, older than Laura, and who had 
married a farmer in Virginia. 

Colonel Aldrich had long been an ex-knight of the 
shoe-factory at Lynn. Other, if similar, industries had 
claimed his attention, but in none of his occupations 
had wealth marked him for her quarry. He was offered 
a position now as manager of an industrial insurance 
company that was invading Colorado, and he was given 
a free hand to add the exploitation of mining companies 
to his selection of agents. The opportunity was " one 
not to be declined " he confided to Laura, and he wrote 
to Mrs. Findley, packing the child oif to her for safe 
keeping. 

The golden age of Laura's girlhood began. 

Findley was well-to-do if not affluent; he was easy 
humored if not capable; he liked a horse if he cared 
little for the maintenance of his fences. 

It was in a back county, the plantation of the Find- 
leys, and it was isolated. There Laura forgot to be a 
prig and learned to sit a horse. A carmine foreign to 
Massachusetts settled at her cheeks. She was garner- 
ing a store of health against the future. 

Findley knew nothing of Grace Darling and less of 
Wilberforce. If he had heard of Emerson or of Phil- 
lips Brooks it is just to him to say that he had forgotten 
all that he had heard. His heroes were Rbbert Lee 
and Stonewall Jackson, Sidney Johnston and Greneral 
Forrest. He inducted his sister-in-law into his southern 
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Valhalla and the induction was good for the girl; she 
forgot for the time her prejudice against military men 
and her favor of philanthropists, and she learned to 
follow the hounds upon a horse. 

The simple, vigorous life, the holiday of Laura's 
girlhood, lasted three years ; then the day of reckoning 
dawned for Findley. Horseback-riding pays no divi- 
dends, quail-shooting makes no deposits in the bank. 
Some one began the foreclosure of a mortgage, and 
Laura wrote to her father. The catastrophe was hard 
on the girl, very. 

There had been nothing in her life in Virginia which 
might inform her that the Findleys were a family of 
no consequence; that, as Virginia remembers, they 
were too recent for memory. She grieved over the lost 
plantation as a young earl might grieve for a forfeited 
hereditary estate. A word would have set her right, 
but there was no one to speak the word. 

Mr. Aldrich, " General " now by grace of the breezy 
West, met her in New York, and, luckily, he had recov- 
ered an old friend on the train that brought him there. 
The premiums on the Colorado policies had not made 
the weight of his wealth insupportable ; indeed he could 
scarce realize the cloak between his military shoulders 
and the chill wind. There was talk, too, on the part 
of a narrow-minded district attorney of excluding the 
GreneraPs company from the State, the General with it. 

His old friend dined with him, met Laura in the 
freshness of her young health, and liked her ; he discov- 
ered that she had a faculty for music and, next morn- 
ing, he submitted a proposition to the General. He 
7 
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would be glad to pay Miss Aldrich's expenses during 
three years' study abroad, he said. He did not say 
that he had no wish to be indicted in Colorado, or 
elsewhere, but it is possible that he considered the charge 
of Laura's education the cheapest way out of his meet- 
ing with the Greneral. The Greneral was an expensive 
enthusiast on the subject of old times. 

Greneral Aldrich was too grateful to quibble. For 
three years Laura studied in Berlin, taking her oppor- 
tunity in earnest, improving it as her capacity per- 
mitted, while at home her father leaped from business 
to business as a goat leaps from rock to rock, balancing 
for the moment, steadying himself for the coming 
bound. 

All good things end and all good men die. Laura's 
father's friend died without a testament and the musical 
vista closed before the girl. The letter from General 
Aldrich that announced her benefactor's death con- 
tained a hint that, at twenty odd, and with an education 
for which money had been poured out like water, a girl 
should be able to shift for herself. 

Laura cried over the letter and regretted Germany. 
Upon the boat that bore her to New York she made the 
acquaintance of Mrs. William Carr, and something in 
the sweet, serious face of the girl appealed to Mrs. 
Carr with all the attraction of the dissimilar. At the 
pier they exchanged cards and, later, they exchanged 
letters. Laura stopped for an interval with the Find- 
leys, residents of the Boston suburb now, learning the 
little town and learning of Commonwealth Avenue 
anew, learning the lesson of the town and of the avenue 
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bitterly. Perhaps for the first time in her life she 
knew what envy is, reading of the festivities of Boston's 
society, growing wearily familiar with oft-repeated 
and magical names. There were evenings steeped in 
gall when she sat with a newspaper in her lap, reflecting 
on those favored names. Effingham was among them, 
and she remembered it when the moment of presentation 
to him came. She advertised for pupils in music and 
found the market for her services glutted; she lived 
upon the bounty of her sister, a meagre bounty but 
the best Mrs. Findley might offer. General Aldrich 
made her an allowance, and, sometimes, he paid it. 

Rescue had come in the form of an invitation from 
Mrs. Carr. Laura's wardrobe would have necessitated 
the declination of an invitation to New York; she 
found ways and means to prepare for a visit at Pine 
Court in the Adirondacks. When she descended from 
the Pullman at Carr's Park station, a month ago, Mrs. 
Carr had presented Mr. Robert Effingham to her and 
then it was that she had recalled a name from her 
bitter reading. There are few of us who, the desire 
aiding, may not discover and disclose the names of 
mutual friends. 

The field-glass in her lap, she sat idly by the window 
now, reviewing the past, arriving at the present, specu- 
lating on the future. This parade had become usual 
to her, trying and sad as it was at best. 

Confused by the native strength of her will, hampered 
by an inherited conscience and an acquired con- 
scientiousness, Laura was unable to perceive that the 
hopeful and helpful attitude for a girl in her position 
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is to make no effort, is to accept life and live it freely 
and frankly, is to wait for the future to find her. If she 
despised Becky Sharp she scorned the patient Griselda. 
If, at this time in her career, she had read Mrs. Ward's 
" Marcella " she would have been angered at the 
author's procrastination. It would have seemed to her 
that Marcella's deserts were golden and immediate. 

She raised the field-glass and found the bridge over 
the outlet ; no one was visible upon it, and, as she had 
watched the past march by, she saw the present advance. 
In the present the future begins. 

If ambition be laudable in men it is certainly not 
blameworthy in women; as fairly as beneath the epi- 
dermis of another might its microbe find lodgment under 
Laura's skin. She had come to know that what the 
chivalric speech of her father's friend had described 
as her ** musical talent " was merely the marriage of 
application and mediocrity. Her technique had not 
been caught young enough, it declined to become her 
creature. Long ago she had summed up her situation. 
Her visit to Mrs. Carr, like all good things, must end. 
If an invitation to New York followed, there were the 
denials of her wardrobe; General Aldrich's daughter 
did not know the way to the milliner's. The horizons 
of her Boston suburb were very low, and — old maids 
give music lessons. 

Life is long. Had she not despised Becky Sharp, 
Laura would have hurled herself at the head of EflBng- 
ham long ago. But she did despise Becky Sharp ! 

Grannis Meade chilled her enthusiasm; and, had 
she known it, her enthusiasm was her greatest attrac- 
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tion. She felt a scrutiny behind Meade's face that she 
resented ; she felt that he stripped her to her soul before 
his thought touched her, and, however she esteemed her 
soul, she did not relish the inspection of it by Grannis 
Meade. In Carey she distrusted the instability that is 
an incident of youth ; Mr. Carr was married, and these 
with Cyril Ruthven comprised the masculine element at 
Pine Court. 

Laura despised Becky Sharp, but she made herself 
agreeable to Robert Effingham. 

Had she been a worldly-wise woman intent on matri- 
mony she would have flattered Effingham's vices, 
encouraging his conceits. Her respect for herself and 
her inflexible regard for her opinions made the reading 
of a lesson in the book of the worldly impossible, but 
the spell of the remote perusal of Boston society items 
was not vanished quite. The word * Effingham ' still 
murmured of unknown pleasures. She preferred the 
man infinitely to his friends. Pine Court had wit- 
nessed a novel spectacle, a flirtation out of New 
England. 

To Laura it seemed as if the hours since yesterday 
began marked a life crisis; she felt that such a page 
had turned as turned before her startled eyes when she 
received the letter that announced the death of her 
benefactor. In the few hours she had lost the perspec- 
tive of weeks. She had shown to Effingham that she 
resented his indulgence in wine, she had met Mr. Chen- 
berger-Vogel, and she had spoken with him. 

Chenberger-Vogel ! The name sang at her ears as 
an echo-augury.* A gentleman by birth and by dis- 
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tinction of manner, a famous gentleman; a nobleman 
who might from his Pomeranian castle laugh at the 
Hohenzollem as an upstart and there would be little 
of the ridiculous in the laugh ; a man of brains, a man 
who interested her vitally, not as those boys interested 
her; a man who stirred the woman in her, a man who 
seemed interested in her and who was attentive when 
she spoke, such an one was her fellow-guest. 

And a man such as this — ^as this Her cheeks 

burned with anger at the reflection that those worthless 
boys had procured his intoxication. 

Laura dreamed. It was rarely that the New Eng- 
land in her permitted the indulgence, but, sitting there, 
she dreamed. 

Across her dream's course loomed a barrier ; she had 
reached the memory of his drunken rhapsody. . • • 
To the distinguished man power was to be added ; her 
hero was to lift himself above mankind by the aid of 
his lens. 

The dream absorbed the barrier, as dreams will, and 
pleasantly she floated with it into a far world of bright 
colors and sweet sounds. 

The lens? A phase of his illness. Her sapphire 
was flawless after all. . . . No, she had spoken of it 
to Mrs. Carr, and Mrs. Carr had talked with her hus- 
band. The impossible was the actual and the sapphire 
was flawed. . . . Mr. Carr said that, with the lens, 
the man might become the Antichrist. . • • The 
Antichrist? 

Laura c'ould not believe it. And his forehead? 
Surely it was benevolent, not malevolent. 
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She lifted the field-glass and with its aid she saw 
Chenberger-Vogel. He was beyond the bridge, stoop- 
ing over a ledge of rock. She regretted that she was 
ignorant of geology. 

Power? Power was the means of doing good, of 
multiplying happy faces. Yes, power should be more 
than that, power should diffuse happiness throughout 
mankind. In that sense she had some little, humble 
power; she and all good women shared it. She and 
all good women 

The Grerman, out by the bridge, focused her thought. 
She resorted again to the field-glass; she raised the 
window that its pane might not hamper her vision. 

He was on the bridge now, close to its edge, facing 
the lake as if his fine eyes searched the farther shore. 
How well he stood ! What a dignified presence ! Like 
her father he had been a soldier, an officer. He was 
wonderfully preserved for a man so old — ^though, truly, 
as age is esteemed nowadays he was not old. Indeed 

The field-glass dropped from her hands, jerked from 
them by the violence of a sudden horror. She had seen 
Chenberger-Vogel throw both hands above his head, 
clutch wildly at nothing, and pitch forward from the 
bridge. She had seen a speck of white rise slowly 
above the forest and sail slowly toward her. The 
field-glass had dropped then, and before she could 
recover and raise it she heard a sound as of a whip 
snapped, far away. 

It was futile to scream, she must act; but, for the 
moment, she stared through the glass as one fascinated. 
Mr. Carr was away from the house, she knew ; he went 
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to the station with the mail at this hour. The women 
would shriek and delay for fit foot-gear. It was for 
her to act ; aid must come from her. 

She saw Grannis Meade emerge from the woods on 
the right and walk to the bridge ; she saw him rimning 
toward the slope beyond the bridge ; she saw him reap- 
pear, half dragging, half carrying Chenberger-Vogel. 
She had never fancied Meade so strong. She saw him 
look up and down the trail; then he seated himself, 
supporting Chenberger-Vogel against his shoulder ; she 
saw him unbutton the German's coat, thrust a hand 
within it, and withdraw the hand. 

Again he looked down the trail as if hoping help. 
Ah, why was she not there? In a moment she would 
be there. 

She saw Meade place the (Jerman's shoulders against 
the parapet of the bridge, rise, pick something from 
the ground, and disappear in the woods. The girl 
was torn by a passion of doubt. Was Chenberger- 
Vogel dead? Was Meade pursuing an assassin? 

Then she saw Carey issue from the woods and sup- 
port the wounded man as Meade had supported him, 
feel beneath his coat as Meade had felt, rise and dis- 
appear in the forest as Meade had disappeared. 

It seemed quite natural to her when Effingham came 
and. In his turn, bent over the injured man. The grip 
of her trance relaxed. If the men were there it was 
useless to warn the women of the catastrophe. She 
paused only to secure some linen, ran down the stairs, 
from the house, and across the open toward the guiding 
maple. Midway in her course she passed a maid. 
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" Find Mrs. Carr. Get aid," she called. " Some 
one has been hurt — ^at the bridge." 

Effingham looked up in relief at the rustle of dry 
leaves beneath flying feet. " I am glad. . . . Take 
him, will you? You brought bandages; that is good. 
There, I will strip his coat off. Do what you can." 

He had relinquished Chenberger-Vogel to her; he 
was picking up his rifle from the sparse grass by the 
trail-side. 

"You will not leave him, surely?" 

" I am sorry, but I think he is dead now. The boys 
are after his murderer. When they overtake him they 
will need me more than a dead man needs me." 

" It is monstrous to desert him, to leave him so. I 
called to a servant. Wait until aid comes." 

For a second, but only for a second, he wavered. 
" If you called for aid some one will be here directly. 
It will be monstrous if I let the boys be hurt — ^alone. 
Every bullet may count." And, in the wake of his 
friends, he was gone. 

In her abandonment Laura did not lose her head. It 
is a commentary on her sudden infatuation for Chen- 
berger-Vogel that it was his life that concerned her 
at this crisis. That her fellow-guests might be going 
to their deaths was an incident, inconsequential, mean- 
ingless to her. Her young arms were strong ; the head 
in which she perceived nobility against her shoulder, 
she removed the vest of the wounded man, she tore open 
his shirt and noticed the ugly aperture where the bullet 
had left his dear flesh; she turned him and found, 
behind his shoulder, the less ugly hole by which it had 
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entered. She bandaged the wound and stopped as she 
might the flow of blood with the linen she had brought. 
Then she sat very still, regarding the dear face. 

At last aid came — Carr with Jules Fayette and the 
gamekeeper, Veeder. The gamekeeper took the 
shoulders and Carr the knees. Jules collected the scat- 
tered garments, all save the neck-scarf that was already 
in Laura's hand. As the procession started she noticed 
a rifle by the parapet and this, too, she earned. 

Once Carr spoke to her. " Where are the boys? " 

*^ They are pursuing the assassin, Mr. Effingham 
said." 

" I hope they catch him. That is Grannis's rifle, 
isn't it? It is like Grannis to try to catch a man in 
these woods with his hands ; he can run faster without 
the rifle. Who did this, Veeder? You were through 
here this morning." 

Veeder shook his head sullenly ; his countenance was 
dark with emotion. " Yes, I was through. I didn't 
see no one but the three yoimg gents. They didn't see 
me, they was looking for deer." 

"Was there a deer?" 

" I didn't see no deer." 

" Did you see tracks? " 

" They's always tracks here, off an' on." 

Carr ignored the sullenness; he knew the ways of 
the woodsmen, and that the sullenness was as probably 
thought as impertinence. " Did you think they would 
get the deer? " 

" I knew they wouldn't git no deer. They was no 
chance of it, still-hunting the way they was going at it. 
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They might stumble onto one they wasn't looking for; 
they was sure to scare anything they was after." 

Laura's hand rested on the aperture of the rifle- 
barrel. She shifted the weapon to a more comfortable 
position, and she noticed that a finger was discolored 
as with the stain of powder. With a handful of leaves 
she wiped away the stain. 

"Who do you think did it, Veeder? " Carr was 
relieving himself with an idle questioning. 

Veeder glanced sulkily from his employer to Jules 
Fayette. 

" Damfino," he said, and the laconism terminated the 
discussion so far as Veeder was concerned in it. 

Laura interposed. " Veeder, if they overtake the 
assassin there may be a fight. Let Jules help Mr. Carr 
and you go to their aid." 

" That's a bright idea," said Carr, but Veeder 
grunted. 

" A hell of a lot of use I'd be in a fight without a 
gun." 

" Here is Mr. Meade's gun. You can take that." 

*' I ain't got no catridges." A statement that was 
seemingly without an answer. 

The body of the unconscious Chenberger-Vogel was 
placed on the bed in his room. With Jules' aid Carr 
undressed him, and Mrs. Carr and Laura took upon 
themselves the functions of nurses. There was little 
to be done. The bullet had passed quite through the 
man. His life depended on the quantity of lost blood 
and on his physical condition, Carr said. The wound 
was clean, and the nature of the bleeding, showed that 
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the lungs had not been punctured; he must get Mc- 
Kay's by telephone and arrange for the coming of a 
doctor. 

When the owner of Pine Court had telephoned to Mc- 
Kay's he looked for Veeder, but it appeared that 
Veeder had possessed himself of ammunitibn and started 
after the young men. From the gun-rack Carr took a 
rifle and examined it. He would like to bear aid him- 
self, he thought ; he would merely be lost in the woods, 
if he tried, he considered. It would profit nothing for 
him to be lost. 

He chafed beneath inaction. He regretted to Betty 
Frifth that Carr's Park was a private station; there 
was no station agent and he might not relieve his 
nervous tension by the sending of urgent telegrams. 
Things had come to a pretty pass if a gentleman, if a 
guest at Pine Court, might not walk in hi8 woods with- 
out being murdered, he asserted without contradiction. 
If the owners of the adjoining tracts, if only the 
Adirondack Club would join with him, he would have 
the region properly pohced; he would put an end to 
all trespassing, to all trespassers, to all poachers, and 
thugs, and murderers. 

This was outrageous, not to be endured, whether 
it was the wilful bullet of an assassin or the careless- 
ness of some counter-jumper's holiday. That was his 
summing up, and it pleased him into repetition. 

At one o'clock luncheon was served to those whose 
appetites excitement had not assuaged. Carr, coming 
last from table, met Effingham and Carey in the 
hall. Over a cold chicken and a bottle of claret their 
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stories were told. They were brief and empty, void of 
incident and interest. 

Carey had followed Meade when the coming of 
Effingham released him. He had gone blindly through 
the woods, mile after mile, seeing no signs of the pur- 
sued, hearing no reports of firearms. When he decided 
to return he had discovered himself lost. Guiding by 
the sun he had met Effingham, and with Effingham he 
had found the trail. To this narrative Effingham 
had little to add. He had followed in the direction of 
Carey's pursuit of Meade, he had seen nothing out of* 
the common, and he was despairing of the search when 
he chanced upon Carey. 

" I wish Grannis had taken his rifle," he added ; " I 
know he did not, because there was a rifle on the bridge 
and Graham had his." 

"He will be hurt if he overtakes his man," said 
Carr, nervously. 

" Some one will be," smiled Carey, his spirits return- 
ing as his hunger vanished ; " some one will be hurt, 
but it won't be old Grannis. You trust him. He will 
be all right." 

" How? " asked Carr, blankly. 

** He has his revolver. I saw him fish it from the 
drawer this morning. He usually takes a revolver 
when he goes in the woods." 

" That is nothing," Carr deplored ; " no one can 
hit anything with a revolver. I never saw any one who 
could hit anything he aimed at, except, once, a fakir 
in a Wild West show." 

" You forget. Grannis is a beautiful shot." 
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" That 18 true/' agreed Effingham ; " Grannis can 
shoot very well. The danger is that the murderers 
will pot him before he sees them, or, at long range, 
before he can close." 

" Trust Grannis," said Carey, confidently. " He 
had all his bad luck last night." 

In Carr's mind a thought was forming, a thought 
that made him swallow hard. ^^ I don't think that 
Grannis is in danger," he said. ^* Assassination in the 
Adirondacks isn't wholesale; to shoot two men in one 
' day would be a declaration of war. The county officials 
might let the murderer of one man escape, but even the 
officials of the stingiest county in the whole North 
couldn't stand for two murders." 

" What do you mean? " 

** Never mind. Just that. They couldn't, you 
know." 

Carey glanced about the room as one who assures 
himself of the certain. 

" Who do you think did it, Billy? " he asked, in a 
lowered voice. It was inevitable from Carr's accus- 
tomed geniality that the yoimger men addressed him 
as « Billy." 

** I am sure I don't know. You were near the spot. 
I — ^" He hesitated. " Whatever you boys suspect, 
please don't say anything to alarm my wife; I don't 
wish Edith made nervous." 

Carey stared as one who may not follow a thread 
of thought. " I've puzzled out a way we may tell 
something. You heard the shot, Effie. I thought it 
came from (mr side of the trail. What did you think? 
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** It is difficult to determine the direction of sound," 
Effingham answered, guardedly. 

" This is between friends. Speak up. You are out 
of your commonwealth ; you needn't quibble." 

" If you insist, it certainly came from your direction. 
I thought that you had found the deer, then you 
called." 

" I shouted after I heard Grannis shout." 

" It must have been near you, if you heard it like 
that," commented Carr. 

" It was. Whoever fired was near me, and Grannis 
was between me and the trail. You needn't doubt that, 
after the report, the first thing the man who fired heard 
was Grannis running toward him. Do you see? No? 
You aren't much of an S. H." 

«S. H.?" 

" Sherlock Holmes. Apply his methods. What 
would you do, if you had shot a man and you heard 
some one running toward you? " 

" Pd run," said Carr. 

" That is because you are from New York. That 
is practical, but it isn't fair. You wouldn't leave a 
clue for Sherlock if you just plain ran. You guess, 
Effie." 

" I would look at my watch." 

** You were bom in New England. Your uncorrob- 
orated word about the time is a poor alibi. I'll tell 
you what you would do, what either of you would do: 
You would pump the exploded cartridge from your 
gun, you would get a bullet ready for the man who 
was running towards you." 
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Perhaps." 

Oh, you would ; even if Emerson doesn't advise it. 
The natural man would come out in you in spite of 
Trinity Church. Puvis de Chavennes and the new 
library building haven't blotted out the instinct of 
self-preservation. Very well. When you pumped up 
a fresh cartridge you must expel the old shell. Near 
the trail, probably on our side of it, there is a bit of 
brass. That is the clue. Find the gun it came from ! 
S. H. has arrived. What are the worn sleeves of a 
dowdy clerk to that? " 

Complacently Carey poured from a decanter. 

" That sounds well," said Carr, indulgently, " but 
it is no use. It is all very well to find the exploded 
cartridge ; we can determine where the murderer stood 
by it but that will be all. Every woodsman from Glens 
Falls to Watertown uses one size of rifle, a 44. The 
few who form the exception use 38's." 

" There are the small calibre, long distance — " be- 
gan Effingham. 

" Woodsmen don't affect the modem small-calibre 
rifle, neither does any one who knows anything. I 
wouldn't have one about the place. Where is the sense 
in letting loose a bullet that will kill a mile beyond any 
object you can see to aim at? The Legislature should 
say a last word concerning those playthings. The 
Adirondacks are the People's Park." 

" To which the people are not admitted." 

** Why not?" asked Carr, innocently. 

" Because you, Billy Carr, and a handful such as 
you, bought up all the forest the Albany timber-ring 
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didn't steal, and you have posted notices against tres- 
passers." 

" It was necessary to protect the game from exter- 
mination." 

" I don't doubt that that is true, but don't talk to 
me about a * People's Park.' The public is a game- 
hog, the public doesn't wish and doesn't deserve a park, 
I grant that. But the ' People's Park? ' The Pluto- 
crats' Park is nearer the truth." 

" Anyhow," concluded Carr, obstinately, " it was 
necessary. There wouldn't have been a fish nor a bird 
left in the Adirondacks if we hadn't taken a hand; 
no, nor a stick of standing timber. The lumber thieves 
had carried it so far that the destruction of the forest 
was diminishing the water supply for the rest of the 
State ; it was playing the devil with the rivers. Really 
we had to do something. And, I say, be careful to say 
nothing to alarm Edith." 

"A lot you care about a handful of small owners 
of riparian rights at Watertown and the other jay 
towns." 

** I know my rights," persisted Carr. 

Effingham changed the subject with an interrogation 
as to a doctor. 

" One will be here something after three," Carr 
assured him. " There was a dead engine at McKay's. 
They will send the doctor along as soon as they can get 
steam up." 

At five minutes before three a locomotive whistled 

the announcement of its arrival. A young man with 

a colorless moustache and an instrument-case walked 
8 
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The doctor made his second report to Carr, alone, 
outside; it is in this supplementary report that a 
physician permits his Kps to frame truths. The in- 
jured man would be convalescent in a week. Much 
depended on the extent of the weakening drain of blood 
and on prior physical condition ; there was nothing in 
the wound that of itself would prove serious. By one 
of the miracles that attend the course of projectiles the 
bullet had entered beneath the shoulder-blade and 
passed clear through the man without fracturing a 
bone, without puncturing a lung, without severing an 
artery. 

" If you tried to shoot a man so you couldn't do it, 
not in two lifetimes," the doctor finished. " It is for- 
tunate for your friend that the man who shot him aimed 
to kill, held at the heart. If he had tried to wound 
that way your friend — ^well, your friend would be 
looking in the eyes of his final reward; he would be 
seeing the sum of his good and evil in red letters on the 
eternal blackboard." 

Carr fidgeted, extending a dark cigar. 

** Er — ^you think then it was an attempt at murder? 
That it was not a stray ball? In the Adirondacks so 
many ^" 

** I know." The physician proved that it was no 
lack of perceptive faculties that limited him to a hotel 
practice. " I haven't been treating gun-shot wounds 
in the Adirondacks for three years for nothing. I had 
three cases last Labor Day, take that as a sample. I 
have reason to know something about accidental 
wounds. Of course, when a dry-goods clerk on a 
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holiday shoots up-hill at a movement of the bushes, the 
course of tte wound will be upward, but that isn't usual. 
When a man is hit by a stray ball the course of that ball 
is commonly straight into him or down. I don't know 
why. I could suggest a dozen reasons, but suggesting 
reasons is not my profession. Miracles occur. This 
gentleman may have been wounded by chance ; I don't 
know the lay of the land here. I have heard much of 
your preserve, Mr. Carr; of its isolation and of your 
gamekeepers. Poachers do not shoot game in your 
woods. In my opinion it was a deliberate bullet that 
wounded your friend, and — Verbum sap. I have given 
all requisite directions for the invahd's care to your 
wife." 

On the way to the station Carr thanked him with 
orange-tinted notes, thanked him so liberally that the 
doctor paused in the path. 

" What is it, Mr. Carr? " he asked, abruptly. 
" You do not wish the sheriff notified? Or you do wish 
him notified? " 

" It is unnecessary for you to guess again," said 
Carr, suavely, " quite unnecessary. You guessed 
right, the very first time. Neither the sheriff, the 
county officials, nor the newspapers, must learn of this. 
If Mr. Chenberger-Vogel was assassinated the man who 
did it got clean away ; the authorities could never catch 
him and I would have the life worried half out of me 
between reporters, camera fiends, and my picture in the 
papers. I won't stand for it unless I must. I am no 
illustration, not at my time of life. I am too fat to 
be decorative." 
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" You needn't," said the doctor, brusquely ; he and 
Carr understood one another very well ; " you needn't. 
If the gentleman were dead or dying I would have no 
choice, I must notify the coroner then. But, with a 
little prudence, your guest isn't going to die, he is 
going to get well. If any publicity arises you may 
be sure that it did not come from or through me." 

"Yes? That is nice. And what will you say at 
McKay's.? " 

" I shall do thirty miles of thinking before I reach 
McKay's. A jolting locomotive will prevent mental 
lethargy. You need not concern yourself about what 
I shall say, Mr. Carr." The hands and eyes of the 
two men met. " Permit me to say to you, Mr. Carr, 
that you are a brave man. Grood-day, sir." 

Slowly Carr walked to the house, puffing thought- 
fully at his dark cigar. Carey and Effingham were 
upon the piazza and with them was Miss Modena. 

" Is Grannis back? ** Carr asked. " No? Do you 
know I am worried aobut Grannis? " 

" So am — " began Effingham, but Carey cut him 
short. 

" You needn't worry about old Grannis." 

Effingham was looking full in Carey's face but he 
did not heed the hint of a wink. " Why not? " 

" Oh, — ^He has a revolver." 

" What use is a revolver against a rifle? " 

" With a man who understands it, a revolver is much 
the more effective," lied Carr, and Effingham, turning 
in amazement at this folly, saw Miss Modena's face. 
She was very pale. 
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^^ That Is true," he agreed; ^^ Grannis will be all 
right." 

For the men the afternoon outwore itself in anxiety, 
a futile anxiety that cheated their fears. Miss Modena 
sat with them upon the veranda and she took upon her- 
self the burden of the conversation and carried it. 
Sometimes her remarks were fever-lit. The reports of 
Chenberger-Vogel continued monotonous. An opiate 
aiding, he was always asleep. 

It was almost five when Carey uttered a sudden 
" Hallo ! " Across the oval, from the side of Two 
Moose, walked Meade. Miss Modena turned toward 
the door as the three rose in welcome. 

" Where are you going, Mary? " Carr asked. 

" Perhaps I may relieve Miss Aldrich with her 
patient. She is not the sole qualified nurse, and she 
may be fatigued." 

^^ A reason, if a danmed poor one," commented Carr, 
in her absence. 

" Women are always like that," said Effingham. 

" Perhaps they are in Boston," admitted Carey ; 
*' they aren't in New York. Hello, Grannis. How are 
you? " 

" I am shockingly thirsty," 'said Meade, smiling 
wearily. 

" You are? We'll fix you in a moment. You look 
tired." 

« I am." 

His coat was torn and soiled; he unbuttoned it at 
the throat, settling himself in a chair. From a side- 
pocket he took a revolver and busied himself with it. 
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removing the cartridges. Carey fidgeted and ques- 
tioned. 

"Did you catch him? Did you have any adven- 
tures? " 

^^ Adventures? I am not sure. I have had a deuce 
of a long walk." 



CHAPTER V. 

In heavy coats, wrapped close in steamer-rugs, four 
of the party at Pine Court braved the autumn's chill 
upon the piazza that evening, resting in the tranquil 
starlight, invigorated by the fresh, cold air. 

The semi-tragedy of the morning, the assurance of 
the physician, and Meade's fruitless pursuit of the 
assassin had been discussed to weariness. Betty Frifth 
was inside with Carey and Ruthven; upstairs Laura 
Aldrich sat by the wounded man's bedside, forbidding 
him speech, interpreting the requests of his eyes, ready 
with opiates and anodynes. 

Edith Carr yawned. " Really, Billy," she urged 
her husband, " you might say something." 

"Why don't you go to bed?" he suggested. 
" There, I have said something. I don't seem to think 
of anything else to say, and I could say nothing more 
sensible if I chattered like a red squirrel with a bushy 
tail." 

" You read the papers, tell us the news. You might 
gratify me now for, in all the years of our marriage, I 
have never mentioned the news." 

The justness of this observation stung Carr to 
effort. *' How can a man tell a woman what is in the 
papers? She wouldn't listen. Women don't care 
about anything that is so. True, I mean. If you were 
a plain, ordinary man I would talk to you about the 
gossip of ' the street,' although I know a lot more about 
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it than the papers can tell me. With Grannis I could 
talk of the yachting news and the horses; although 
we know much more about boats and ponies than the 
reporters who write them up. But to a woman? Let 
me see? You remember Mrs. CarmichaePs father? 
Well, he is dead, the genial old fakir ; he is gone from 
us leaving behind him an easy million that he couldn't 
take. His will is probated and published. He has left 
five thousand dollars for the erection of a bath-tub in 
Gramercy Square-, a marble bath for cats." 

" Outrageous ! " said Mrs. Carr. " Consider the 
tenement-houses that need baths." 

** Tenement-house dwellers, you mean." 

" Don't be captious, Billy." 

** I am not. Truly there is no use in putting baths 
in tenements, not in the tenements that haven't them 
already." 

"Why not?" 

"Ask Grannis." 

Meade answered to her glance of inquiry. " Don't 
let him tease you, Edith. I daresay he means that the 
supposititious beneficiaries wouldn't take baths if there 
were tubs." 

" That is a selfish man's excuse for neglecting duty, 
and it is preposterous," protested Mrs. Carr. *' That 
is silly, isn't it, Grannis? " 

" I fancy," said Meade, " that Billy is something 
less than half right. Ride down the Bowery on a 
warm day in August. The sights you will see will 
not suggest that there is a popular clamor for baths 
in that region," 
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" But the poor people who have known better days, 
those upon whom dirt is forced, not those who love it? " 

*' There is sense on one side and sentiment on the 
other. Why don't the poor who wish to be clean leave 
the city? They can find well-paid work and fresh air 
and elbow-room in the country, but they won't go there 
for money or sunlight or cleanliness. That is the fact, 
and we are forced to the inference." 

** Are tenement conditions in the country better? " 

*' In the nature of things they must be better, and 
that reminds me of an incident Thorold told me. 
Thorold inherited some property in an up-state town, 
you remember how it came to him. It isn't much of 
an incident but it illustrates. He took over the man- 
agement of the property personally ; he thought it wise 
to get the method of it. There was a row of tenements 
among the hereditaments, and one rent-day a tenant 
requested a bath-tub. There was none in his house and 
he wished one, the tenant said. Thorold told the man 
he would attend to it; only, as he had other improve- 
ments going on, it couldn't be put in at once. * That's 
all right ; Mr. Thorold," said the applicant ; * there 
is no hurry. It's only my wife wants it. This is May ; 
if it's in by November that will be plenty soon.' * Are 
you going away for the summer? ' Thorold asked. 
* No, we ain't going away, but we won't need the tub 
for a spell yet. It's like this. There's a friend of my 
wife's who's got a bath-tub and she finds it very handy 
to store the garbage in during the winter. If you 
get ours in this fall it's a satisfied woman mine will 
be, for it will save her many steps.' 
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Mary Modena's eyes were wide in the moonlight. 
** Do you beKeve that? " she demanded. 

Meade's shoulders moved. " Why should I not be- 
lieve it? Thorold told it to me. Thorold had no con- 
ceivable motive for lying." 

** I like men who may be trusted, with or without 
conceivable motive for lying." Mary's voice was 
limpid as her intention. 

" I will see if I may aid Laura with her patient." 
Mrs. Carr liked Mary Modena, she also liked Grannis 
Meade, and she believed that amity would be surer 
between her friends in her absence. She gathered up 
her husband with a little gesture. " You have duties 
as a host, Billy." 

« Oh," said Mr. Carr, « have I? " 

** I agree with you, Mary," Meade reverted ; *' I 
agree with you so thoroughly that, if you will walk with 
me, we will speak of our agreement." 

" See here, I wouldn't — " began Carr, but he caught 
himself midway in his advice. 

" If I am to walk," said Mary, " I shall need an- 
other coat. In a moment I will go with you, Grannis." 
And, with Mrs. Carr, she left them. 

** You stopped just in time," smiled Meade. 

" I did that. I wouldn't prowl about here tonight, 
if I were you; that is I wouldn't unless I fancied 
breakfasting on the Other Shore." 

" There is no danger for me." 

"Eh?" 

" You know and I know, Carr, that that bullet was 
meant for you." 
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" Yes — st ! " — said Carr, a finger against his lips. 
" The women will be back directly ; be careful. They 
made one mistake; they may make another." 

" No danger. That isn't the way woodsmen fight. 
The fellow who potted at you will be very wary of 
showing near here; he doesn't know whom he did hit; 
not yet, he doesn't." 

" It is probable," admitted Carr, " that these woods 
are empty of two-footed sneaks to-night. There isn't 
a man nearer than Prince's Shanties, I'll bet a hat. The 
forest is as deserted as the vestry of a country church, 
Black Crook night. I would— Ah ! " 

Something struck the wall by his head, rebounded, 
and rolled noisily across the piazza-floor. 

"Were you hit?" asked Meade, quickly. 

" No. What the devil — ^Here it is. It's a stone ; 
no, it's half a brick. There's a note tied to it. Melo- 
drama, we're getting into. It wouldn't have been a 
blooming farce if that brick had struck me in the face. 
Come to the light, Grannis. Well — I'll be damned ! " 

Over his shoulder Meade read. " That is — " he 
began. 

"What are you reading, Billy? Mary is coming, 
Grannis," said Mrs. Carr at the door. 

" I was showing Grannis a note from Gaston," Carr 
lied quickly. " I wouldn't go if I were you," he 
cautioned Meade. * " Take a revolver, anyway." 

" I shall not be molested, that makes so much sure." 

" I think you are right, but it is prudent to be 
armed." 

"YouwiU?" 
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" See them in hell, naturally. It is silly, it Is crazy. 
We'll arrange that when you come back.'' 

" Are you ready, Grannis? " Mary's voice was low, 
the tone of it wistful ; it is possible that in the interval 
she had seen a regret close at her side. 

" Don't be gone long," Carr called after them. 
" After excitement, to sleep is wise." 

Beneath the stars they paced in silence. The walk 
stretched before them in a ribbon of gray, like a boat's 
wake in an ashen night. 

" Grannis, shall we walk to the outlet of Two Moose? 
By the trail .'^ You are not too tired? " 

" No," he said, " I am not tired. But — Do you 
mean it? " 

"If you are not tired, why not? I — I am ener- 
getic." 

" The suggestions may be grewsome." 

" Can they be grewsome to those who have done no 
wrong? " 

" I don't mind," he said simply, " if you care for it." 

Together they turned to the south, together they 
strolled in a silent unison. The sound of their steps 
was lost in the velvet of the turf. 

" Here is the maple where the trail begins." 

" How loud your voice is, Grannis." 

" How loud it seems, you mean. Put your hand on 
my arm, so. The trail is clear but it is narrow; it is 
very dark in places, where the undergrowth has not 
been trimmed. ... I like your hand on my arm." 

"Why?" 

" It is pleasant to feel that I can aid you. Is that 
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a reason? No? It is pleasant to feel that you are 
near me ; that is a reason." 

Her hand was half withdrawn, but it returned, firmer 
in its pressure. The spirit of the night encompassed 
them, pervading them, and they continued together 
without speech, oppressed by the night and by their 
thoughts. 

To Mary it seemed as if some climax, some incident 
of the day, had changed this man as years change men 
and had thrown its shadow, and the light that occasions 
the shadow, u{)on her life. 

She was a modern maiden and she knew, to its finger- 
tips, the society in which her life was placed. She 
knew Grannis Meade by reputation and by observation ; 
she knew pitifully well what the world said of him and 
of the indulgence of self that corroded his life, eating, 
ulcer-like, deep into his soul. She had always known 
these things, it seemed. She had realized them until 
the realization had become a part of her, but, tonight, 
between the maple and the bridge, the ill report of 
him seemed to her erroneous, untrue, as rumor often is. 

Something oppressed her spirit, frightening her 
heart ; it seemed to her in the dark places that it was 
not Grannis Meade who walked by her, protecting her 
face from low branches and stinging twigs, but some 
other whom, sometime, she must come to know. She 
felt the shadow of fate reflected from him towards 
her as the shadows of trees fell at her feet in the more 
open spaces; her heart palpitated with the fright of 
a wild unreason and she pressed a hand against her 
side as if in reassurance. There was nothing to fear. 
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Meade, too, was preoccupied beyond speech. He 
was half regretting that he had exposed his companion 
to the dangers of a walk in the forest ; he was wholly 
conscious of the charm of her, he was moved by the 
fragrance of her hair. 

About them the dying leaves of young maples and 
old oaks, preparing for their winter's sleep, quivered 
and trembled; a silver birch was all astir with the 
first faint breath of a coming breeze. It would be 
hideously dark if a sudden cloud drove between the 
earth and the mild glory of the moon. 

Then an incoherent harmony began about them as 
the wind swelled, gathering impetus in its leap from 
tree to tree. It rose from the f aintness of a cautious 
whisper through a tremulous sigh to the height of the 
sweep of water against low-lying ledges; gray, it 
sounded, if sounds have hues; it was beating at the 
base of cold, colorless cUffs; it hushed to a murmur, 
and lay still. Above them, between the tree-tops, the 
stars were multiplied and the glory of the moon 
endured, undiminished by vagrant clouds. 

An owl called afar, slowly, at intervals, as if he 
sought to modulate his ululations to the key of love. 

" Walk faster," urged the girl. In the long sweep 
of the sudden wind, in the long-drawn owPs hoot, she 
had seemed to traverse and to review all that she had 
known, all that she knew, of Grannis Meade. 

Mary Modena's earliest memories were of lazy life 
in lazy Havana. She was the younger of the two 
daughters and the intermediate of the three children 
who sprang from an international marriage, the union 
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of a Spanish officer of artillery and a maiden of New 
York. 

Infatuated with life at Havana, lazier than the life 
itself, the Marquis de Modena, captain of artillery, had 
invested his wife's fortune in city property and in 
tobacco plantations in Havana's vicinage, and aban- 
doned himself to contemplative widowerhood when Jos6 
was bom and Madame de Modena died. Long ago, 
with the information of his marriage, his resignation 
had reached the Spanish War Office. The Marquis 
had tired of dressing in the livery of potential war ; he 
preferred matrimony as a career. 

During his widowerhood he smoked many cigars, con- 
templating the responsibilities of fatherhood, consid- 
ering the purchase of worthy paternal estates in Spain 
for young Jos^. Death interrupted his contempla- 
tions, and this was fortunate for the sisters of Jos6, 
very ; perhaps it was fortunate for Jose as well. 

The children were educated after a fashion, Caterina 
at a convent in Paris, Mary at a convent in New York, 
Jos^ at the various educational institutions that were 
willing to harbor and cherish him for various, but 
always brief, periods. 

When the family was reunited at Havana a second 
fortunate event occurred, an incident fortunate for 
Mary, fortunate for Jose; the good fortune of Cate- 
rina is a matter of opinion. Caterina was twenty now 
and a pretty girl, two years older than Mary, four 
years older than Jos6. The Baron Hans von Gulow, 
questing adventure in travel, visited Havana and was 
presented to Caterina in a room full of duennas. His 
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romantic soul of a Grerman caught fire at the sight of 
her beauty, his practical soul of a Prussian caught fire 
at the mention of her wealth ; the united blazes made an 
unconquerable conflagration of his heart and its steam- 
ing incense intoxicated Caterina de Modena — for the 
Baron was a handsome man. 

The Baron knew a thing or so, and some of his 
knowledge he imparted to his Baroness in the initial 
days of their international honeymoon. He perceived 
a Cuban insurrection in the offing and he foresaw the 
advisability of converting the family real estate into 
cash. 

If the Spanish blood in the young bride was chilled 
by this manifestation of romance her American blood 
approved the sense of it. The family fortune was 
uprooted and replanted in New York, then the Baroness 
with her sister and brother went to her new home and 
inspected Prussian idealism near at hand. 

Mary stood it for a year. Then she told her sister 
frankly what she considered her for standing it a day, 
and, crossing an ocean, committed herself and her for- 
tune to the care of an aunt in New York. Jos6 stood 
it longer, for the boy was permitted an unwholesome 
liberty of action and was rarely beneath the roof of his 
brother-in-law; again. Von Gulow was a gentleman — 
in the presence of a gentleman. 

One night Jose witnessed an ebullition of romance 
as practiced in Prussia; he saw the Baron strike 
Caterina in the face. He lingered in Von Gulow's 
house long enough to knock Von Gulow down and to 
tell him what he thought of him. Josh's Crerman was 
9 
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fluent, his thought on the subject copious. He lin- 
gered in Berlin a week, expectant of a challenge, but 
fighting with a man was apparently not included in 
Von Gulow's code of chivalry. The Baron had seen 
his brother-in-law at pistol practice. 

When Jos^ had waited a week he reduced his opinion 
of Prussia to writing, placed the writing in an envelope, 
and directed the envelope to his brother-in-law; then 
he joined Mary in New York. 

Madame von Gulow was a religious woman; neither 
her church nor her conscience approved divorce. In 
the consolations of her religion she endured the society 
of her husband for another year, then the consolations 
of religion failed her; a chord had snapped, a vital 
chord, rotted by Prussian romance and Teutonic plati- 
tude. She, too, crossed tlie Atlantic. 

A lawsuit followed in which Von Gulow learned some 
law. He learned that the property of his relations 
by marriage was their property, not his, a determina- 
tion that impressed him as both unreasonable and in- 
convenient; he learned, too, that, as the property of 
his wife was situate in New York, the courts of New 
York both claimed and exercised jurisdiction over it. 
When he realized not only that his wife might spend 
her own but that he might not spend his wife's, the 
depth of his indignation and amazement was such that, 
for a little, he said nothing. When he did speak he 
was pained to find that no one cared to listen to him; 
the emphasis of American gold was finally gone. The 
de Modenas had been subjects of Spain, the Modenas 
were resident in the United States. 
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Mrs. Cameron of New York was mother's sister to 
the Havana Modenas, and m her home the young 
women were domiciled^ and, from her home, they were 
welcomed in such society as they cared to enter. Mrs. 
Cameron's residence looked across an avenue at the 
residence of Grannis Meade. 

Mrs. Cameron's house had been Mary's home during 
her years at the New York convent for the intervals 
of vacation, and so it happened that the girl seemed 
to herself to have always known young Mr. Meade. 
She had seen him and she had heard of him during 
those earlier visits; she came to know him now. 

Like many good women Mrs. Cameron, in the arcana 
of intimacy, was in the habit of permitting herself those 
liberties of speech that bad women shun, fearing them 
labels. Before an American girl Mrs. Cameron would 
have pulled at the curb of her tongue, perhaps; with 
her nieces, who had been nurtured in Havana and who 
had mingled with the society of Berlin, the good woman 
did not feel that the maxims, virginibits puertsque^ were 
in force. Besides, Caterina was both married and un- 
married. Thus it was that Mrs. Cameron spoke and 
spared not. Mary heard not only all the evil that New 
York knew of Grannis Meade, which was much, but 
the fungus of lies that clung unhealthily to the truth 
about him, and this was more. 

The girl said little and thought much. She noticed 
that in spite of ill report Mrs. Cameron was unf eignedly 
glad when Meade called upon her, unfeignedly willing 
to permit him the society of her nieces. She observed 
that along the Avenue similar treatment of him was the 
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rule; unpleasant comment when a door separated him 
from the speaker, a quick opening of the door when 
he stood before it, a ready welcome to him present. 
She saw that his eyes were clear and his nerves firm. 
She knew little of physiology, but she knew enough of 
it to know that no man could conmiit any considerable 
portion of the acts attributed to Meade and live, let 
alone retain the clear eyes and the unshaken nerves. 
Again, she knew her brother, Jos^. 

Finally she arrived at deduction. Like her brother, 
like hundreds of others whom wealth and idleness per- 
mit, Grannis Meade was living a life that was neither 
to be commended nor admired ; like her brother and the 
hundreds of others he was squandering opportunity, 
he was lavishing time and health upon unworthy objects 
and in unworthy pastimes; like her brother and the 
hundreds of others it was improbable that he was in- 
herently vicious. His superior reputation for evil 
came from his superiority in health and in intelligence. 
He was the figure-head of the vices of a coterie; he 
was the pillory for their punishment as well. 

As a shrewd foot-note to her deduction came the 
observation that those yelp loudest at such men as 
Meade whom poverty or unpopularity most surely sep- 
arate from the opportunity to live as Meade lived. 

In the few years of her life in New York the girl 
saw man after man of Meade's set and of her acquaint- 
ance go down in the swift current of life, sink and rise 
no more, or sink to rise beneath other horizons. She 
came to dread the day when she would hear that Gran- 
nis, too, had gone down. They were good friends. 
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She liked the man, if she regretted the folly. They 
were good friends, no more, no less. 

Damp leaves rustled and dry leaves crackled beneath 
their feet, sometimes a twig snapped; she knew that 
Meade was protecting her face from projecting 
branches. Nearer to them sounded the ululations of 
the owl. 

" Here we are, Mary," Meade was saying. 

The interval from the woods to the bridge was slight. 
Side by side they leaned against the hand-rail; the 
reflection of many stars rose to their eyes from Two 
Moose, magnified, distorted. 

" That is where he fell," Meade pointed. " I found 
him there. You see the rail doesn't run the length 
of the bridge. He must have been standing at that 
end and pitched over." 

" He will live, Grannis? " 

" So the doctor said." 

"Why does not Mr. Carr send for Dr. Jenkins?" 

Jenkins was a famous man in New York and reputed 
for his skill in surgery. 

" The doctor from McKay's didn't consider the 
wound grave enough to make it worth while. From 
the way the man raved last night I fancy it would be 
wise to wire for Denton." 

Denton was a young specialist in nervous disorders 
who was putting the reputations of his elders to the 
touch. 

" He was insensible when I pulled him out," added 
Meade. " I thought that he had dreamed his last 
dream." 
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" Grannis," — her eyes compelled him, — '^ tell me, 
where did you go this morning? What did you find? " 

" Nothing — much." 

" More than you told at the house. I know that." 

"How?" 

" I cannot tell you. I know you rather well, I think. 
Tell me." 

" My experience was greater in duration than in 
incident. I suppressed some of it because I did not 
wish to alarm Mrs. Carr." 

" Begin." 

" The burden of secrecy will be between us, if I do." 

" You mean " 

"Yes. It was Carr they meant to kill, not Chen- 
berger-Vogel. At least, I believe so." 

" Where were you, Grannis? " 

" Two hundred yards away, — over there. I saw a 
deer and I fired at it when I first entered the woods. 
The sun was in my eyes and I didn't hit it, so far as 
I know. I don't know why no attention was paid to 
my shot, no one has spoken of it. Some trick of sound 
due to the conformation of the country, perhaps, and 
a shot in these woods is nothing unusual. I kept in the 
direction in which the deer ran and I saw no blood. I 
knew that the boys were on my right, between me and 
the railway ; it is murder not to know where your com- 
panions are sometimes, so when I heard the shot on my 
left I ran for it. If some one was letting off a gun 
in ignorance of our presence in the woods there was 
danger of accident. When I came out, — ^there, on the 
trail I heard the bushes crackle as if some one were run- 
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ning up above, — there. I came to the bridge for a 
clearer view and I saw Chenberger-Vogel lying with his 
face in the water, — ^there. I was examining him when 
I heard Carey call. I answered, and left the care of 
Chenberger-Vogel to him while I chased the assassin." 

" Why did you not take your rifle? " 

" You knew that? I could run faster without it. I 
had a revolver." 

" Go on." 

" I kept straight down the trail. It is faint beyond 
this. I thought, if my quarry was a woodsman, he 
was sure to come back to the trail and I could save 
detours. If he was not a woodsman he would run 
blind through the woods, and, with the start he had, 
there was little chance of finding him." 

**Yes?" 

" So I followed the trail through to Prince's Shanties, 
that is six miles and that is where I went." 

" Were there traces of any one upon the trail? " 

" Too many for my purpose. More than one per- 
son had been over it recently and I am not woodsman 
enough to determine the freshness of signs. I followed 
it for miles without incident. I had given up all hope 
of finding my man, but I thought I would take a look 
at the residents of Prince's Shanties, inventory them 
while the iron was hot. About four miles from here the 
trail ran into a wood-road and, fortunately for me, I 
fancy, I came out in it as two men were passing in a 
wagon. I asked them for a ride and, luckily, I got it." 

"Luckily?" 

" I think so. The wood-road runs from Carr's Park 
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station, hugging the railway's right-of-way. The 
men in the wagon let me ride, and we had gone scarcely 
a hundred yards before I saw a rifle-barrel protruding 
from a thicket." 

« Grannis ! " 

" Don't bother. It was only pointed. If I had 
come from the trail without witnesses some one's finger 
might have been less light on the trigger. I chatted 
with my new friends and made no comments concern- 
ing rifles." 

" And when you were by? " 

^^ I spoke of anything but rifles and ambuscades. 
The men I was with were not precisely church-wardens ; 
they had not the mien of the meek. We exchanged 
names. I was Grannis Meade, guest at Pine Court, 
and lost; they were Milo Bush and Mike Woodcock; 
and, for a price, I might have dinner at the home of 
Mr. Woodcock's father, Mr. Rufus Woodcock. I was 
hungry, the price was not exorbitant, and I could still 
see the play of the sun upon the barrel of the hidden 
rifle. I asked if a train might be flagged, and my new 
friends said things about the railway that I shall not 
repeat, neither to you nor to the railway. I gathered 
that a train could not be flagged at Prince's Shanties." 

" Were you not afraid to trust yourself among such 
men? " 

" Needs must. No one had asked me to dine with 
the Woodcocks; it was safer to stay than to go. I 
was presented to Mr. Rufus Woodcock and to Made- 
moiselle Sarah, his daughter; we dined on venison and, 
ignoring the dirt, the dinner was not bad. Our table 
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wine was a very decent whiskey that came, free of duty, 
from Canada. To sum it up, I have never seen a 
tougher society and I have attended surreptitious 
prize-fights on the lower East Side of New York. It 
is curious how quickly lines of social cleavage show. 
Prince's Shanties has existed since Carr dispossessed 
some of its founders and the railway discharged others ; 
it dates back three years at most, and already Prince's 
Shanties is a kingdom divided against itself. The 
Woodcock faction affects to despise the Higgins fac- 
tion, although the two stand together in poaching and 
in general ruffianism. The Higgins faction has taken 
to its bosom the Canadian element. I did not meet 
any of the Higgins retainers, but I recall the names; 
I will omit the qualifying phrases : French Pete, Bap- 
tiste Lighthall, * Four-flush ' Gratton. I fancy that 
* Four-flush ' is the local Lovelace. Miss Woodcock 
omitted her oaths when she spoke of him." 

" Go on," said Mary, her eyes eager, her hands 
bruising themselves against the bridge's rail. 

" There isn't much more. I was as anxious to get 
away as they were to miss my society. I paid for my 
dinner and I made myself agreeable to Mademoiselle. 
For a price Rufus Woodcock drove me to the trail; 
without a price he gave me an agrarian dissertation 
which I suspect was intended for the ears of Carr. 
' No one never got no lead through his hide and into 
his karkiss by lettin' other folks alone,' was the gist of 
it. And — ^that is all, Mary." 

" Grannis, what did you gain by hazarding your 
life? What is Mr. Chenberger-Vogel to you? Is 
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your life so valueless that you should risk it in that 
den of thieves? " 

'* I couldn't let the man who shot Chenberger-Vogd 
get off without pursuit. And I did accomplish Mne- 
thing. We must assume that the assassin came from 
somewhere ; there is a second settlement of outcasts at • 
place called Harrison's Ford but that is more remote^ 
our man probably came from Prince's Shanties. I 
have eliminated from the scrutiny of suspicion old 
Rufus Woodcock. In such a wolves' den it is well to 
know one man who was not trusted with the knoiwledge 
of crime." 

" Why are you confident that the murderer came 
from Prince's Shanties?" 

" From where else, save Harrison's Ford, could he 
come? " 

" Why should one of these men care to kill Mr. 
Chenberger-Vogel? " 

" Mary, I told you. Whoever shot Chenberger- 
Vogel mistook him for Carr." 

** Why should any one wish to kill Mr. Carr? " 

" Mary, you understand this, I think. Carr is hated 
because he drove these fellows from his land, because 
he tries to put an end to poaching, because his game- 
keepers try to stop all illegal taking of trout, all butchr 
ery of game out of season." 

" You told Mr. Carr what you believe? 

" Certainly." 

" Will he modify his attitude? " 

" Of course not." 

"You apprehend further trouble?" 
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"-'Mary, will you grant me a great favor? " 

" Perhaps, if you ask it." 

" You have never done anything for me, as children 
say.'' 

" You have never asked anything, Grannis.'' 

" I do now. Leave Pine Court tomorrow." 

" You believe it to be so serious ? And are you 
going from here? " 

" No ; naturally, I cannot. Carr is obstinate ; I 
must stop while Carr remains. But you will go, won't 
you? And get Betty Frifth to go, and Miss Aldrich. 
This is no place for you or for them. I shall be 
apprehensive until you are gone." 

" It is not your quarrel, Grannis." 

" It is Carr's quarrel." 

•* You are not Mr. Carr." 

" I am no coward." 

" And neither am I a coward. Shall we walk back? " 

Meade had never seen the girl so beautiful as she 
stood before him now, erect, her chin raised, her face 
bathed in the moonlight, her hair made radiant. 

" Mary," — something impelled him to the effort, — 
" I can't let you risk yourself. You must go from 
here, I can't let you take the risk." 

It seemed to him that her eyes grew softer, her mouth 
more yielding. " Why not, Grannis? " 

" Because — ^because you are too beautiful." 

"Oh? And is that all?" 

" Not quite all. There is danger at Pine Court. I 
don't wish to alarm you but I must convince you, some- 
how I must. Before we left the house tonight, while 
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Carr and I were alone, a missile was thrown upon the 
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piazza. 

"Yes?" 

He hesitated. " It was accompanied by a note de- 
manding money." 

"Will Mr. Carr give it?" 

" Not by my advice. Surely he will not give it." 

The girl was leaning hard against the railing, her 
eyes far off with the reflected stars that magnified them* 
selves in Two Moose Lake; behind her she heard a 
faint click. 

" We must go back, Grannis." And, in his silence, 
she questioned : " What time is it? " 

" It is almost ten," he answered, promptly. 

Turning she caught him by both hands. ^^ Grannis, 
you do wrong. What is this quarrel of game-thieves, 
of poachers, that you risk your life in it? " 

" I don't know what you mean. I am here ; I intend 
to stop here, quite as you intend to stop here. That is 
all." 

There was something akin to defiance in the quaver 
of her voice. " Very well, Grannis. We will go 
back." 

More slowly than they had come they retraced the 
way. Mary found herself starting at shadows, shiver- 
ing at the foreboding of the owl's hoot. At last they 
stood in the open and looked across at the lights of 
Pine Court. 

" Cheerful, isn't it? " Meade commented. " That 
doesn't savor of melodrama and of blood. We have 
been dreaming. I have talked in a dream." 
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" Grannis, promise me. You will not walk in jour 
sleep tonight? " 

" I do not understand." 

^^ I understand. I heard your watch-case click, at 
the bridge, when you closed it. You intend to put 
your Ufe in jeopardy; you are going out tonight to 
answer that letter. You are brave men, Grannis, you 
and Mr. Carr. It is not worth it. Believe me, it is 
not worth it. Promise me that you will not go, promise 
me for — for I ask it." 

" Between Carr and me there has been no word of 
going from the house tonight." 

" You give me your word? " 

" Yes. I give you my word." 

" Thank you, Grannis." But, behind her, a shadow 
came in the man's eyes. 

Carr was reading a newspaper when they entered. 
" Betty is in the music-room," he volunteered ; " the 
others are upstairs. The invalid is asleep." 

When, with Betty, Mary came from the music-room, 
Meade was gone. With his paper Carr sat alone. 

In her room Mary Modena relived the incidents of 
the evening as, an hour before, she had relived her life 
and her acquaintance with Grannis Meade. She was 
tired but she was not sleepy. She loosened her gown 
at the throat; she removed it; and she looked long 
at herself in the mirror. 

. . . Yes, she was pretty; she assented to the 
opinion that the world voiced. In a soft dressing-gown 
she extended herself in a chair and her thoughts traced 
themselves from the personal to the impersonal. Few 
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of her acquaintances knew that beneath levity of de- 
meanor, behind frivolity of speech, Mary was a relig- 
ious girl. Amid impersonalities her thoughts wandered 
until they arrived at the dearest and most cherished 
of personalities. 

. . . The world censured Grannis Meade upon 
hearsay, upon rumors of rumors, upon the ill reports 
of ill report. A Christian world? A world of Chris- 
tian women? 

. . . To be just and to be pure, to forbear and 
to forgive, these were active as well as passive virtues, 
these were virtues that commended themselves as duties 
to her. . . . To deny oneself, to visit the sick, to 
suffer in others' suffering, those were rules of action. 
But to cleanse one's heart of all imputed evil, to be 
just, to be pure, to forbear and to forgive? These, 
indeed, were the sublime ethics. 

What mattered it whether miracles were true? What 
consequence sprang up if a fig-tree did not wither at a 
curse? If any observed those things, those few prin- 
ciples of conduct, they might see the world with unhin- 
dered vision from clear eyes. 

And if we may help others when others are in such 
need of help? The longing to aid others cannot lie, 
it may not deceive. 

To help others, to help another, — ^to be just, to be 
pure, to forbear, and to forgive. A wave of tender 
pleasure swept her at the memory of an assurance. 
Grannis had given her his word that he had no plan 
with Mr. Carr, no dangerous project for tonight. A 
tender serenity rose up within her. 



CHAPTER VI. 

When, with Betty Frifth, Mary had disappeared, 
Mr. William Carr threw a newspaper on the floor. 

" Now we are alone, Grannis. Heaven preserve the 
ladies to us and for us, but I am glad to see those two 
out of our way for now. Pretty picture, they made, 
didn't they?" he continued, reflectively. "Betty's 
light hair and Mary's dark hair, very pretty. I hke 
to see girls take hold of each other when they walk; 
a fellow can sympathize. I am glad that Edith likes 
to have girls here, it is so pleasant for them." 

" We should strive to make it so." 

" Right you are. We certainly should, the first 
obligation of gentlemen. I wonder if Edith would like 
me to patronize the arts, to get together a collection 
like that of Charles II by the Lely man and — others." 

" I have doubts. There are things to be said of 
that collection." 

" Eh, how is that.'* Oh, well, to the pure all things 
are pure, that is the way I feel about it. I am sur- 
prised at you, Grannis. Bougereau and — ^But we 
haven't time to speak of art now. Come in the writ- 
ing-room and we can talk without interruption, 
although I don't think the girls will be about again 
tonight. Edith is tired. I am glad of it, that is I 
am sorry, but it would be a nuisance, — ^you understand. 
Women are so easily frightened when they love you; 
they don't care a tinker's dam for a man's life if they 
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don't care for the man. Did you ever notice that? 
You will as you get older, and women are certainly 
queer. Take Laura Aldrich. Where do you suppose 
she is? Sitting with that egomaniac of a Dutchman. 
You might think he was husband, lover and son to 
her ; she hasn't quitted him for thirty minutes, all told, 
since we lugged him in. He is going to live, so it's 
fair to call him by his right name. I didn't ask him 
here, not of my own volition." 

^^ International sympathy is not your strong point, 
Carr." 

" How's that? That isn't so, Grannis. I like the 
English and the Irish and the Scotch and the Welsh, 
I like them very much; I like the French and the 
Saxons; I like Italians and Spaniards; I like almost 
every one but Prussians and Chenberger-Vogel. 
Brotherly love is my weakness, Grannis. Anyhow, 
what I said of Laura is true. Think of it. There 
are Edith and Mary and Betty Frifth and the house- 
keeper, each as competent as she to play at nurse and 
every living one of them willing to help her out. Does 
she call on them? Not she. She sticks by the old 
man who was made in Germany. I'll tell you what 
she is doing, Grannis; she is upsetting the bucket she 
has been filling for weeks. Here she has been, making 
love to Effingham in that cold-blooded, cold-eyed way 
of hers, all summer. Any one must see it; Effie was 
beginning to feel it. I'll tell you what she is doing 
now. Her action is foreclosing her out of any equity 
she had in Effie's heart." 

"What of it?" 
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Nothing. I am glad of it, if you wish me to put 
it that way. Effie's relations are pure-eyed, too, but 
that isn't his fault; he has done his best to live down 
a false start. Now we will get to business. We have 
a clear half hour yet and something over." 

" Where are the boys? " 

" They have gone tombed, I believe. They said they 
were going to bed. They were tired between the excite- 
ment of the day and the circimistance that none of you 
knew enough to take any sleep last night. The eyes 
of them were a give-away. I knew how they felt ; I'm 
not getting forgetful. We don't need them, you and I 
are enough for this. You didn't show your hours or 
your occupation, Grannis ; you never do. Your nerves 
were made of chilled steel to begin with, they must have 
been. I never saw a man who could stand so much 
grief. You will pay for it yet; you will settle for 
arrears with interest some day." 

" I know it," said Meade, cheerfully. " Where is 
Ruthven?" 

" Somewhere with a book. Cyril is an odd duck. 
Unless every one in sight will grant him undivided 
attention he prefers to commune with himself. He can 
flatter himself, and self -laudation is cheap and sure. 
You and I are all there is of it tonight. We are 
enough." 

" Let me see it," said Meade. 

Carr took from a pocket a square of coarse wrap- 
ping-paper, etiolated with grease spots, and spread it 
on the table. " There," he said, leaning over it. 

With him Meade read in a round, characterless writ- 
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ing, the plain writing of the Spencerian system and the 
public schools : 

Mr. Camr: We want the dutchman's diamond and 
we will have it, with or without Fire and Blood. 
Leave it, at half past eleven tonight, upon the white 
stone at the edge of the swamp, west of the rail- 
road track. You'll understand for you'd better 
understand. This is in earnest. It will save 

FmE AKD Blood. 

" That is interesting," commented Meade. 
" Isn't it? Very damned interesting. What do you 
think they mean? I do Chenberger-Vogel this justice: 
he doesn't wear diamonds." 

" They probably mean the Gau's lens." 
" What on earth can they know of that? " 
" I told you that I saw your man, Jules, coming in at 
daybreak." 

"Suppose you did? Jules must know that that 
thing is no diamond." 

" That isn't certain. He saw us occupied with some 
object and he heard enough of Chenberger-Vogel's 
talk to believe it something exceedingly valuable. He 
may have misunderstood, or, let us assume that he 
merely informed the writer of that letter what he had 
seen. It would be no easy task to make a man, a 
half -educated man who had not seen, understand." 
" If Jules wants it why doesn't he pinch it himself? " 
" Suspicion would point to him. No one knows of 
it except him and you and your guests; between a 
servant and a gentleman's guests the servant is sure 
to be suspected. That is one explanation, here is a 
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better: When he told some one of the presence of an 
object for covetousness here, that object was in the 
possession of a very healthy and wary individual. 
Perhaps Jules did not feel up to taking it from Chen- 
berger-Vogel single handed; now Chenberger-Vogel is 
out of the ring." 

" But, if I am right, if we are right in our suspicion 
of why he was shot, how does it happen that the note 
is addressed to me? " 

" The shooting occurred this morning. There has 
been plenty of time to learn that it was not you who 
fell from the bridge." 

" That is true. We are agreed, I take it, that the 
demand comes from Prince's Shanties?" 

" I should say so save for one circumstance. I was 
at Prince's Shanties and I saw no one who could pos- 
sibly have written that note. It is not a literary gem 
but it is not precisely illiterate." 

" Tell me again. You saw ? " 

" First, Bush and Woodcock." 

" Lazy Adirondack farmer-squatters. They are the 
' best of the boiling ', as the poet says. Who else? " 

" Old man Woodcock." 

" Ruf us. He is the patriarch of the crowd. He 
has intelligence of a kind, but it was quite beyond him 
to compose that letter. Who else? " 

'* I heard some picturesque names, oaths went with 
them." 

" French Canadians of the other faction : French 
Pete and Baptiste Lighthall. Four-flush? Did you 
hear of Four-flush? " 
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" Something." 

" Four-flush is a gentleman whom even that society 
despises, he is so danmed shifty. Gratton is his name, 
Four-flush Gratton. He is the offspring of a lower 
middle-class Canadian family; he has some education, 
he might have written the letter. Did you hear of 
* Shut-eye'?" 
" I think not." 

" He is an American, Shut-eye Brackett is. He is 
the politician of the settlement; he sells the votes of 
the whole wretched outfit to both parties at elections. 
He was a gamekeeper on the Adirondack Club preserve 
when he first came to the North, and he earned his 
appellation of * Shut-eye ' in the Club's employ. He 
is so crooked that he can't walk straight. He is a 
high-school graduate, he might have concocted the let- 
ter, either he or Four-flush Gratton. The fact is the 
thing. We have the demand, what are we going to do 
about it? " 

" I have a notion " 

" I will tell you my notion first. I will take an 
empty box and place it on the rock indicated in Fire 
and Blood's letter while you cover me with a gun. I 
back away and nm for it, you wait and pot whoever 
shows." 

" My notion is that you will do nothing of the 
sort." 

"Why not?" 

" Chenberger-Vogel was shot by mistake for you, 
this morning " 

" Grannis, you weary me. Why harp on that? 
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"Because I believe it. If it is true, and if the 
demand came from Prince's Shanties, from your ene- 
mies, you must see what will happen if you show your- 
self. They will slip a bullet into the man they are 
after, that will be all." 

Carr fidgeted. " I can't let you do it, Grannis." 

" I don't wish to do it ; I am not eager to die." 

" By gad, Grannis, I don't mean to sit here and 
twirl my thumbs. I mean to have some fun tonight, 
I was never threatened before. Don't spoil sport." 

" I will show you the way for sport. Send Jules. 
You and I will cover him." 

Carr's eyes danced. " That's the way to talk. If 
Jules won't go we will know who put up the game. 
If he goes no one will hurt him; they have nothing 
against Jules. We'll have him put a package on the 
rock, a package with a bullet in it." 

Carr removed the cigarettes from a tin box. From 
a drawer beneath the gun-rack he procured a box of 
cartridges and one of these he wrapped in paper, placed 
it in the box, and fastened down the cover. " There," 
he said, " that is my idea of a joke. They ask for a 
diamond and they get a bullet. If that doesn't satisfy 
— ^well, we'll teach them to take a joke, you and I will, 
Meade. And now for our friend, Jules Fayette. 
I'U go for him." 

" Instruct him before me, will you? " 

" Certainly. I don't see what you mean ; I can 
speak English, but I'll bring him here." 

And, presently, Carr returned, the sallow, suave 
servant behind him. 
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Jules's hair was dishevelled, his eyes were heavy with 
sleep, and he had not hngered to assume a collar. 
Meade noticed that the man kept touching his lips with 
his tongue-tip. 

" Jules," — Carr was biting at the end of a black 
cigar, — " Jules, Mr. Meade and I are going to accept 
an invitation to * meet blackguards,' and we wish your 
company at the reception." 

Meade was wishing that he had taken the instruc- 
tion of Jules upon himself. 

" Yes, Monsieur," said Jules, patiently. 

" Some fools think that I am going to take them 
a valuable diamond in a box." 

" Yes, Monsieur." 

" Well, they may think so. I am not. Here is the 
box, they are welcome to what is in it." 

" Yes, Monsieur." 

" You are to go with Mr. Meade and me and place 
the box on the white stone, beyond the tracks, at the 
edge of the swamp. You know it? " 

" Yes, Monsieur. Is there — ^Will there be danger to 
me. Monsieur? " 

" I think not. No one will care to hurt you." 

" I am not employed to risk my life in swamps. 
Monsieur Carr." 

" You are tonight. You get ten dollars for the 
night's work, or you get out of my service and stay 
out. Do you see? I am not forcing you. Don't 
say that I am." 

" I am content, Monsieur." 

With Fayette standing behind them Meade and 
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Carr paused before the gun-rack. Carr took down a 
rifle and, from a box of ammunition, filled the maga- 
zine. "Aren't you going to take a gun, Grannis?** 
he asked. 

" No. These will carry as far as we have to shoot, 
if it comes to that. I can point these ; it is too dark 
to see the sights of a rifle." He placed cartridges 
in the cylinders of two revolvers, patting them lovingly, 
regarding them with approval. " All ready," he 
announced. 

" Ready," echoed Carr. " Bring the supply ammu- 
nition, Jules. We are carrying as much death as a 
fair-sized epidemic of typhus. I am very glad my 
sweet brother-in-law, Cyril, didn't interrupt; he would 
expect us to wait while he delivered a lecture on the 
mathematics of a bullet's trajectory. Grannis? " 

"Yes?" 

" I wonder how my wife happened to have Cyril 
for a brother? " 

" It was absent-minded on Edith's part, I admit." 

" I should say it was. Come along, Jules. Follow 
Mr. Meade and me ; keep close by us." 

Outside it was grown very cold. The night air stung 
at Meade's lungs. " Some one will get pneumonia from 
this, or would except in this climate. Germs don't 
inhabit the Adirondacks, Cyril would tell us." 

" I wish the moon wasn't so bright." Carr became 
practical. " We will look like an army to them. They 
can pick us off like birds at a turkey-shoot. A man 
could read by this light. If Cyril knew it he'd be 
out here, spoiling his eyes.^ 
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Meade pointed to the north. Before the forest the 
fog was banked. 

" You see that,'* said Carr, " because you are not 
married. Do you think my wife would let me expose 
myself to cold, walking in a fog? Don't tell Edith; 
please don't, even if I am killed. Her anger at my 
imprudence would modify her mourning. I wish to be 
regretted. We must wade the outlet and that will 
be chilly," he added ; " I am sorry for Jules. I didn't 
promise anything for wading." 

To the rear of the house he led them. " This way 
we can get to cover without being seen. Follow me." 

Quickly they pressed toward the shelter of the forest. 
Meade, behind Carr, dropped a glove and stooped for 
it ; when he straightened he motioned to Jules Fayette. 

" Walk before me," he said ; " keep between us. 
And, Jules " 

" Yes, Monsieur Meade." 

"You have seen me shoot — ^with these? At prac- 
tice?" 

" Yes, Monsieur." 

" Very well. When you go to place the box you 
will be in range, in reach of me — ^and these. If you 
make one sign, if you speak one word, if you even 
cough, from the time you leave us until you return 
I shall aim at you — and fire. Do you understand? " 

" Yes, Monsieur Meade. I comprehend. It is not 
necessary, I assure you." 

"What are you chattering about?" asked Carr, 
halting. " That is no way to stalk game." 

"Not another word will we utter, will we, Jules? 
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When I motion you take the package from Mr. Carr, 
walk out, place it on the white stone " 

"The white stone?" 

" Don't forget so abruptly. The rock by the 
swamp, below the track. It is the only white stone. 
The moonlight is bright. Don't forget and — don't 
make a mistake." 

By the edge of the forest, in the cover of the gray 
fog-bank, the three passed, — Carr ahead, walking noise- 
lessly as he might; Meade moving without sound as 
one familiar with the woods; Jules treading on his 
toes with the stealthy quiet of a cat. 

In the pall-like chill of the fog, in the sepulchral 
silence of the night, the nerves of the men drew tense.. 
The sound of a dropping leaf would have whirled them 
toward it like wolves surprised. 

Far down toward the railway tracks Carr set his teeth 
hard and waded a shallow rapid of the stream; after 
him came the others and the rush of the quick water 
drowned their splashing. From the forest a low ridge 
extended, parallel with the tracks, within fifty feet of 
them. 

" Now," whispered Meade, and Carr extended the 
package to Jules. " Keep outside the ridge, Jules ; 
we keep inside. When I tap on my revolver butt, 
face, and walk straight to the stone." 

Stooping, Carr and Meade came into the open, 
sheltered by the rise of ground; crouching, they half 
walked, half shuffled along. From the other side of 
the rise they could hear the even steps of Jules. Pres- 
ently Carr stopped, pointing to two depressions in the 
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ridge, side by side; his rifle was ready and Meade 
tapped hard on the handle of a revolver. Upon their 
faces they lay there, their foreheads and eyes and 
arms hidden behind withered tufts of late golden-rod; 
before them Jules Fayette was walking, straight toward 
the tracks. 

Meade felt his heart expand suddenly, and as sud- 
denly contract. His mind seemed dead save for two 
impressions: He had never killed a man: He was 
breaking a promise of implication to Mary Modena. — 
He was breaking a promise. — He had never killed a 
man. — How must a man look who is shot to death? — 
He was breaking a promise, an implication, it was the 
same thing. — How must a dead man look ? Mary 

Before him the bait in the game of man-hunt was 
swinging on, walking with even steps, his head bent 
forward, his course direct as death toward the white 
bowlder. How long would the men in ambush mistake 
him? Jules was a smaller man than Carr, his face 
was in the shadow. Suppose Jules were killed for 
Carr? It would be a murder then in which, with Carr 
and the assassins, he would share. He had forced 
Jules to this ; he had threatened Jules ; the blood would 
be on his head. How must a dead man look when the 
first agonies are stilled? He had never seen a man die. 

From up the tracks came a shriek that sent his pulses 
bounding; there was a blinding flash of light, and 
the sound of receding thunder. A locomotive, running 
light, had rushed by. 

Out in the open, out by the alders at the swamp- 
edge, Jules was walking steadily. Suddenly a mock- 
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ing cry shrilled out, long and distinct in the night, 
hideously loud to the strained senses of the watchers 
behind the golden-rod: 

" We'll learn you to drive honest men from an honest 
living; we'll learn you, you hound's whelp, you gold- 
bug; we'll learn you, you hedge-hog. We'll cut your 
throat by quarter inches and we'll eat your quivering 
heart, Mr. Billy Carr." 

Meade's hand clinched hard on a revolver-butt. He 
ceased to care if the swamp before him were strewed 
with corpses, sown with men bleeding from his bullets ; 
he saw Jules lift his face, and about them the night 
grew very still. 

Jules was within ten feet of the white rock, plain 
in the moonlight. No doubt he felt in his cold fancy 
the barrel of Meade's revolver held between his should- 
ers, for he neither wavered nor responded when a hoarse 
voice spoke to him from the bush. 

Meade saw him place the package, leaning forward, 
for the rock was low; Meade saw him straighten and 
step back and he saw the figure of a man appear from 
the swamp's side. Quickly he turned to Carr on an 
impulse to check what must follow, to hinder the inevi- 
table, to detain the deed made certain when the taunt 
was screamed. 

As he turned he heard the crash of Carr's rifle, close 
at his ear, and he was conscious of a little spurt of 
flame at his side, blinding him. He saw the man lean 
over the rock and he heard the high yell of defiance. 
The man and Jules had disappeared, veiled by the 
saffron sheet of smoke. 
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The silence was as intense as an emotion; then he 
heard himself whispering : *^ You missed him." 

*^ Yes. I'm damned glad of it. He made me mad. 
Fm sorry I shot at him." 

" We can't move." 

" No. It's up to them." 

The night lay silent as a church beneath the bene- 
diction. Meade caught himself longing for sounds 
for some sound, for any sound. 

Before them, in the swamp, fifty feet behind the rock 
and as many to the right, a light showed blue like the 
flicker of a sulphur-match. Another showed, and an- 
other. All was quiet. 

" I wonder how they fancy my joke? " Carr whis- 
pered. ^^ The fools ! I am glad I missed. I wonder 
where Jules is? " 

" Be careful," cautioned Meade, for he saw Carr 
raise his head. 

" They're gone, I think. They discovered my metal 
when they opened the box. They've sneaked, the 
cowards! I wonder where Jules is? " 

" Be careful, won't you ; damn it ! " 

" I wonder where " 

A point of light appeared and disappeared in the 
thicket before them like an incandescent lamp in a red 
globe turned quickly on and as quickly off. Meade 
did not notice the report ; he was spitting the dirt that 
the ball had thrown in his face, slapping him viciously. 

" Billy," he caUed, softly. 

" All right," came the response. 

" Thank God I haven't to report to Mrs. Carr that 
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she is a widow. Keep your head down, for Grod's 
sake." 

His hand, clasping the revolver, stirred the withered 
golden-rod as he turned and another flash pricked itself 
out in the swamp ; he heard the thud of a bullet enter- 
ing the earth between him and Carr, and, as he heard 
it, he listened to the crack of his revolver. He had 
fired at the flash. 

And then a fusillade swept up the slope to them. It 
seemed as if the swamp before them was alive with 
gigantic fioreflies, and, as he returned the fire, sweeping 
the cover with bullets, he could distinguish the louder 
reports of Carr's rifle and he could hear the click of 
its mechanism as the cartridges were pumped from the 
magazine. 

Then, suddenly as it had begun, upon both sides 
the firing ceased. 

** Grannis, are you hit? " 

^* No, I am hot." Indeed he was, and he was half 
drunk with the intoxication that comes from the fumes 
of powder burned in battle. 

^^ Fm damned glad. Neither am I. The ground 
in front of us must look as if some one had been at it 
with a pickaxe." 

And, presently: " Grannis, why didn't they hit us? 
They pumped enough lead to bring us within the opera- 
tion of the doctrine of chances." 

" Because our hearts are pure," Meade heard him- 
self saying, and he could feel his lips curl in a self- 
directed sneer. 
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^^Grannis, what are you doing?" 
^* Making sure that each chamber of the cylinders 
of both revolvers has- a cartridge in it." 

• •••••••• 

" Grannis, what do you suppose they are at? " 
" Trying to flank us, probably." 

" Grannis, I hope the boys won't try to come to our 
aid." 

" So do I. Ah, that's what you're at, is it? " 

He fired at a man stealing from the swamp toward 
the railway tracks, and again the cover before them 
was dotted with flame, ringed with smoke. Meade 
was careful to reload one pistol before emptying the 
other for he feared a rush, but no rush was made. 

For a long time they lay still. 

^^ Grannis, it doesn't seem possible, does it? All 
this? You and I out here, trying to kill men, and 
all? And tonight I was quietly reading the New York 
Sim. It doesn't seem possible! Confound it, I am 
more than fifty years old; I am an elderly American 
business man with a young wife; I am a member of 
the Stock Exchange; I help support a church or so; 
I belong to six clubs, three of them rotten ; I voted for 
McKinley " 

" You are not a lunatic." 

^^ That is what I am demonstrating. This is no 
giddy hallucination. I am an elderly citizen of New 
York, lying with part of my stomach on a stone and the 
rest of it on the cold, cold ground, and I am afraid 
to get up. My position is not graceful and there is 
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nothing in the Constitution of the United States, nor 
in the Sunday Supplements, to cover the case." 

" You keep stiU." 

" Grannis, my position may not be dignified, but I 
am having an awful good time ; I am having the time 
of my life." 

" You amuse yourself thinking of that, and don't 
talk so much." 

'* I like to talk, Grannis. I am glad some one had 
sense enough to keep the boys out of this, I am indeed. 
Two fools are enough for one household." 

** I think so, thank you." 

From the bush before them rang the report of a 
single shot and from the house came the rattle of 
falling glass. 

" I was afraid of that," said Meade. " It is sense- 
less but it is spiteful and of a piece with the whole 
transaction. Where are your gamekeepers? Where 
are Veeder and Porter ? " 

" Their cottage is a half mile back ; you know it ; 
I didn't wish gamekeepers under foot. How can I tell 
but that, sometime, some of my guests will be indiscreet ? 
You can trust a well-paid forester to do everything 
except keep his mouth shut when divorce proceedings 
are in the immediate foreground. I won't have any 
of that slush lugged to the courts from here, not if 
I can help it. Of course a fellow doesn't mean to have 
guests who will give occasion, but you can never tell. 
With both the clergy and the courts mixed up on the 
theory and practice of divorce you can't blame the 
laity for being a little confused. See that." 
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Far out in the swamp there was a flash of fire, but 
the friends heard neither the whistle nor the thud of 
the bullet. 

*^ I suspect that is diversion,'' said Carr; ^^sorne 
fellow is blinding us while the rest sneak around. 
Heaven pity us, if they get behind us. Ah, take 
that ! '' He fired point-blank at a slow-moving figure 
by the tracks. 

" Do not shoot me, Mr. Carr," came a voice. " It 
is I, it is Jules Fayette." 

" Come in on your face," directed Meade ; and he 
kept a revolver's muzzle between him and the spot that 
crawled. 

Slowly Jules wriggled to them and presently he lay, 
panting, in the depression of the ground. ** It is 
altogether safe, Monsieur," he breathed painfully; 
he was winded by his long crawl. 

They've had enough, have they? " asked Carr. 
They are gone, disappeared ; you will see no more 
of them. A stray shot from afar, that will be the 
most." 

Carr waited for the man to recover breath. " What 
happened to you? Did we kill many of them? " 

The servant's black eyes rolled reproachfully in the 
moonlight. 

" When you first fired. Monsieur, I was close to them, 
near to the rock. Some one shoots at me, I fall and lie 
very still ; then they do not notice me, they think me 
dead. I would not again so lie in the damp for ten 
dollars." 

** How about twenty-five? " 
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" Monsieur is indeed generous ! " answered Jules, 
with a fine irony. " When they retired I crept away» 
It was fatiguing ; I am not used to crawl." 

"Drop that. How many did we put out of busi- 
ness? " 

" How, Monsieur? " 

"Disable? Km?" 

" No one, I think. No one was hurt to die." 

" The devil there wasn't ! With all my shooting? " 

" A villain was wounded," conceded Jules, as if in 
consolation. " He was struck in the hand by a bullet 
from Mr. Meade's revolver," he added, in the interest 
of exact truth. 

" Who was it? " asked Meade, quickly, and, as he 
questioned, he threw an empty cartridge-shell at Carr. 
Shut-eye Brackett — " began Jules. 
Stop that, Grannis," said Carr ; " you almost hit 
me in the face. See here, Jules. How do you know 
it was Shut-eye Brackett? What right have you to 
know about Shut-eye Brackett? Stop that, Grannis, I 
tell you." 

Meade stopped fumbling for shells and took to biting 
at his lip. 

The beady eyes of the Frenchman rolled, menacing, 
unpleasantly protrusive. "I? Why, Monsieur — I 
was close by them, I heard them speak. Some called 
him * Shut-eye.' It is a droll name, a name to remem- 
ber ; others said Brackett, so I knew." 

" Who else was in the party? " 

" I do not know. Monsieur." 
Of course you don't," commented Meade. " If, 
11 
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as Jules says, they are gone, we may as well retam to 
the house, Carr. Your wife will be very nervous.** 

" Well,** said Carr, with the air of a school-boy at 
the evening of a holiday, a boy who has deserved pun- 
ishment and who expects his desert, ^* all I can say is 
that I*ve had the time of my life. And nobody hurt! 
That is glorious. All that powder burned, all that 
danger, no damage done except a bullet through Shut- 
eye Brackett*s hand by way of demonstrating that we 
weren*t fighting with blank cartridges. That is what 
I call an answer to CyriPs query: Is life worth living? 
Maybe, tomorrow, we will have some more fun ; so long 
as no one is killed it won't be necessary to call in the 
coroner or the law hounds. Just a private party, to 
be continued in our next, as the dear old Ledger used 
to say. You wouldn't think it, Grannis, but there was 
a time when I cared for literature, the good old days 
before Bourget turned the heads of lesser writers than 
himself, the glorious epoch of Sylvanus Cobb and 
Colonel Ingraham. There hasn*t been a really good 
story since * Mr. Barnes of New York.' I thought 
when that came out that I would take up reading, but 
I couldn't follow the author through his jaundice of 
* Miss Mischief,' and * Miss Pride,' and * Miss Bright 
Eyes,' so I gave it up. Tomorrow we may have some 
more fun." 

" Tomorrow," said Meade, " you will telephone to 
the sheriff and you will do it early.** 

" I don't see why.** 

" I will tell you why. Don't you appreciate what a 
forest war will mean if we get into one? No one can 
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stir two paces from the house, no one can show at a 
window, except in the peril of life and the danger of 
death. If we were alone, if you will send the women 
away, — ^that is another matter; we have the right to 
risk our own lives. But the moment the exiles reach 
civilization the warning will be given, you know it. 
Be sensible." 

" That is true, I dare say," admitted Carr, reluc- 
tantly. " But I have enjoyed myself so! Grannis, if 
you were fifty years old, and as rich as I am, and get- 
ting fat as I am, you would appreciate how I feel 
about it. But you are right. Tomorrow, early, I 
telephone ; I promise you that I will. Jules, I suspect 
that you were telling the truth, they are quite gone. 
We may as well go home." 

Jules in the center, the party formed, quitting their 
breastwork, moving cautiously. 

" What is that? " Along the edge of the forest two 
men were moving. " Who goes there? " called Carr, 
cUcking back the hammer of his rifle. 

" It's us," came the answer, " it's us, Mr. Carr. It's 
Porter an' Veeder. Be you hurt? " 

" Come on," answered Carr. " No one is hurt ; at 
least we are not. You are pretty fellows, you are sweet 
gamekeepers, you are! We would have been butch- 
ered, if we had depended on you. There has been a 
battle and now you come, whining." 

Porter and Veeder stood by him, stolid and reflective. 

" S'like this, Mr. Carr," said Veeder. " Pete and 
me had a kind-a hard day yestiddy; 'n' our shanty 
bein' down in a holler, s'tis, we just plain didn't hear 
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nothin* Hil Miss Modcncr come a-runnin* over, a-calliii' 
and a-poundin^ on the door like sixty, then we come." 

**^ You might have been hurt, if you had come sooner; 
you miglit have been hurt if you had been here." 

** S'iikc as not,** said Porter, sullenly, and Meade 
saw that tlic pride of the woodsman was stung. 

** Wc have had a regular battle with some one," 
went on Carr. ^^ The swamp was alive with men." 

Porter and Vcedcr exchanged glances. ^Who do 
3*ou think they were? " questioned Carr. 

" Dunno." 

^^ 1*11 tell you. It was the gang from Prince's 
Shanties." 

" S'like as not.** 

^^ I guess,'* said Veeder, *^ me an* Pete ul take a run 
down to the swamp an* look *round a little, later'n the 
day, tomorrcr.'* 

" An' we'll kind-a hang 'round for th' rest uh 
t*night, though they won*t nuthin* happen. I'm real 
glad you wan't hurt, Mr. Carr, you an* Mr. Meade. 
Ncx* time I wisht you*d kind-a send word to me an* 
Vcedcr *fore 'ts all over.'* 

** Good-night, boys. I say, you would best not men- 
tion this. I wish you wouldn*t.** 

"They ain*t nobody to say nuthin* to. You kin 
trust us; wc*d like a hand ourselves'n the nex' deal. 
Grood-night, Mr. Carr. Good-night, Mr. Meade." 

With Jules between them Meade and Carr ccmtinued 
toward the house. 

"They're brave fellers, them gents," said Veeder, 
reflectively. 
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They're dam fools,'* responded Porter ; " speakin' 
as man to man they're darn fools." 

" S'same thing. Give me a chew of tobacker, Por- 
ter." 

" Don't hog it. Supply's a-nmnin' kind-a low." 

" D'je keep the tags? " 

"Yep. I kellect 'em for my married niece; she's 
a-goin' to git a red stuffed sofy as a preemyum." 

" How many's it take for a stuffed sofy? " 

" Two hundred an' more. Morse-chairs comes 
cheaper." 

" Pete, d'je notice that Mr. Meade ain't got no hat 
on?" 

" That's so." 

" I guess Death wanted to wear it, so it picked it 
off'n his head as it went by. Pshaw, he ain't noticed it 
yet an' he's got plenty more to the house. I've seen 
him in sev'rul." 

In her room that night Mary Modena had thought 
long of the wasted life of her friend. She had re- 
flected upon the futile squandering of a life that might 
have been so much. From sorrow she arrived at pity, 
and then, with a varying mood, she swept through 
indignation to anger. 

For his vicious idleness there could be no proper 
pity. He was no weakling; his eyes were clear, and 
he was hampered by no bonds save those of his own 
election, the weave of his own acts. He was — ^but from 
condemnation she was come to self -questioning. 

Who was she, she asked herself, who was she to 
judge, who was she to condemn? A weak girl, stung 
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by a girl's restlessness. She turned to reading as to 
an anodyne. One book she had found, long ago, rested 
her beyond others; she took up the clear-typed copy 
of St. Augustine, bound in limp leather of a darkish 
green. 

^^ Highest and holiest, mightiest and almightiest, 
most pitiful and yet most just, unseen yet ever near to 
us, fairest and yet most firm.*' She pursued the cata- 
logue of attributes, rested by them, pacified, pausing 
that their meanings might expand within her. ^^ Strik- 
ing the proud with age and they know it not; whose 
work never ceases, whose quiet is never broken; 
gath " 

Distinct as the enunciation of a bearer of ill news, 
the report of a rifle came to her ; it sent her to her feet, 
wide eyed and trembling. 

It came from before the house, from the west. Gran- 
nis had told her — Grannis had promised — She 
resumed her seat, but she could not see the pages of 
the book before her, her mind repeating : ** Grannis 
promised. . . . Grannis promised me. . . . *' 

The fusillade began; the reports sharp, close at 
the heels of one another sometimes, sometimes blending 
into one. 

A dressing-gown drawn about her, Mary walked 
to the staircase; in the dim light she saw Carey and 
Effingham upon the landing. " What is it? " she 
asked, but neither answered. 

" Where is Grannis? " 

"I don't know," said Effingham, stupidly. "He 
was with you, earlier — I don't know." 
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There was no abatement of the din of battle, no 
cessation of the furious firing. 

" I can't stand this," said Carey. " Damn it, Effie, 
come on.*' 

But Mrs. Carr harried to them, her hair dishevelled, 
her hands clasped to control their trembling. 

"IsBiUy here?" 

And no one answered to her question. 

" Is Billy here? Where is he? Where is my hus- 
band? " 

Laura Aldrich was speaking over her shoulder. 
** Will some one please ask whoever is making that 
noise to stop it. It is outrageous ! It will waken him. 
It wiU disturb Mr. Chenberger-Vogel." 

" It has something to do with him and his lens, I 
think," began Mary; "there was a demand tonight. 
I am afraid that it is Grannis and Mr. Carr in a fight." 

" If it's about that hocus-pocus we'd best put the 
drunken crank and his fool glass on a hook and hang 
them from a window," muttered Carey. " Come on, 
Effie ; I can't stand this." 

" Mr. Carey," — ^there was dignity in Laura's voice, 
— " there are women in this house and there is a sick 
man; if there is danger the place for you and Mr. 
Effingham is here." 

" I yield to half of your reason, not to the whole of 
it," snapped Carey, his face livid. " I wonder if Cyril 
could run back and warn the gamekeepers. Probably 
not. He'd stop to study astronomy." 

"Where are you going, Mary? Don't be fright- 
ened," said Mrs. Carr, but the girl had slipped by her. 
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^^ You would better all come downstairs," Effingham 
advised. ^^ I do not understand this, but the guns are 
there, if we need them.** 

In her room Mary dropped by her bedside, her face 
in her hands, her hair falling raven-black upon the 
white of the counterpane ; for a moment she knelt, and, 
in that moment, she interceded with Grod for the life 
and she prayed to Him for the sin-stained soul of 
Grannis Meade. 

In another moment she was ready. Her skirt was 
short and her boots were thick, she was fit for running. 
At the door Carey tried to detain her, but, in a sentencCf 
she explained. 

Carey turned to the hall with an oath. *^ She is 
right,'* he said ; " she's going for the gamekeepers, 
some one had to go. Damn you, Ruthven. Why are 
you only a student and not a man? " 

" I protest — " began Cyril. 

" Go on, protest ; I like to hear you protest. Good 
Lord, you're getting absent-minded, you haven't a 
book in your hand. Have you lost your place in 
Emerson? " 

" Mr. Carey, in my sister's house you have no right 
to speak so to me." 

" If it wasn't in your sister's house I'd pull your 
nose. Listen to thaty will you? Those are men out- 
side, merif and they aren't reading aloud to each other. 
That is the ring of rifles, Mr. Herbert Spencer." 

As the day dawned Mary Modena sat by her window, 
looking out into the coming glory. She did not know 
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how long she had been sitting there. She felt that Crod 
had answered her prayer; she felt that God had been 
very good to her, more merciful than was her desert, 
it seemed. He had placed mercy before justice. He 
had been merciful as Deity may manifest His mercy. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Befoile the residence of Peter Higgins, Four-flush 
Gratton loimged pensively, perched high ui>on a barrel. 
Across the piles of miscellaneous debris, of garbage, of 
ancient tins, of discarded shoes, and of the ashes and 
coals of many fires, the sum of which represented the 
main street of Prince's Shanties, the residence of Rufus 
Woodcock erected itself, a similar structure to the 
house behind the lounger. It was builded of logs 
placed one upon the other longitudinally, the chinks 
stopped against wind and weather with mud and moss. 
The sloping roof was thatched with huge slabs of bark 
torn from the living hemlocks of the forest. At imcer- 
tain intervals windows had been sawed in the sides, 
marking resting places in the process of erection. In 
the Higgins house the living-room was high and long 
and wide, for there was but one floor and the one room ; 
in the Woodcock residence a kitchen had been separated 
and a loft constructed for the convenience of Miss 
Sarah Woodcock, a feminine presence rendering every 
phase of society more complex. 

In the filth and rubbish of the street, the detritus of 
many a social avalanche and upheaval. Four-flush dis- 
covered a yellow spot and remembered that before it 
was yellow it had been black, and before it was black 
it had been white. The spot had been his collar when 
he had a collar, in the old, glad days of his first coming 
and of his pristine splendor. 

170 
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Four-flush Gratton drew his coat closer at the throat. 
The chill of early morning was in the air. He had 
been directed to stay in the open as a sentinel of a 
sort, and, in the tone of the direction, a conmiand had 
growled. 

In the " house " across the " street " the elders and 
the wise of Prince's Shanties were congregated. Four- 
flush regretted that he had not been called to the 
councQ-fire; the fire would have been warm, for one 
reason ; he felt himself able to bear to it sagacious 
counsel, for another. He distrusted the mental re- 
80iu*ccs of the elders and the wise of Prince's Shanties, 
contrasting those resources with his own. 

His eves reverted to his ancient collar and he fell to 
regretting it and all for which it stood. Perhaps if 
he were listened to at the council he might point a finger 
to more prosperous days, for himself first, for them all 
as a deplorable but necessary incident. He felt within 
him that broader and more alert intelligence, that 
deeper information and wider outlook on hfe, which 
fitted him to counsel, which should fit him to command, 
which would make him command if only his will were 
stronger. Four-flush did not christen his trouble weak- 
ness of will, he called it failure to be understood. 

If the old days would only live again, if only he 
had his collar back, then — ^then he would show them ! 

Four-flush Gratton was the son of a lower middle- 
class Canadian family, a family respectable chiefly 
because it was not disreputable. The first seventeen 
years of his life had been spent in assimilating the 
notion that he and his family amounted to something 
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very much, the eighteenth and nineteenth years of it 
in a shuffling effort not to be dropped from McGill 
University. When he was so dropped, rather from 
weak-willed disinclination to grant attention than from 
inability to learn, his ^* family " had procured him a 
minor position in a banking-house. This dignity he 
retained for three years, and then it was discovered that 
something was wrong in his accounts, an error charged 
to carelessness rather than to crime. 

A precautionary bonding-company settled with the 
bank and the Grattons settled with the bonding-com- 
pany. The Grattons were superlatively respectable, 
as only a bourgeois family may be, and as the amount 
of the peculation was small and the method of it stupid, 
the dismissal of Four-flush was not followed by a 
criminal prosecution. The family influence, robbed of 
the family pride, obtained him a clerkship with a shop- 
keeper. Become a " commercial gent " young Mr. 
Gratton became a " blood," as befitted a sometime 
member of the University. 

A considerable interval elapsed before his new em- 
ployer detected his larcenies, and when he did discover 
them the clerk was already across the border and 
immediately secure within the jurisdiction of the United 
States. The family pleaded pitiably for mercy and — 
extradition proceedings are expensive. Mr. Gratton 
of Canada vanished from the knowledge of men, and 
" Four-flush " Gratton was. While his pockets con- 
tained any portion of his employer's money he was 
fairly happy and very cheeky; he felt himself a des* 
perado of the Jesse James order, and tingled pleasur- 
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ably at the feeling. When his pockets were empty 
and while his collar was changing from white, through 
black, to yellow, he worked in the logging-camps, for 
he was a strong young man, and, at night, he confided 
to his bunk-mates that he was a gentleman of a reckless 
habit and a desperate past. Become the jackal of 
Prince's Shanties he lamented that no one would listen 
to the tales of his wild life " when I was a University 
man." At times this inability to command attention 
seemed to him the most unjust incident of a life heavy 
with injustice, a life in which he had not been given 
a " fair chance ; " at other times Miss Sarah Wood- 
cock listened to him. He was not ill looking and, 
measurably, the gift of gab was his. 

Sentinel in the chill of the morning, his memory 
relived the episodes of the antecedent day and of the 
antecedent night. He had been present when the news 
of the arrival at Pine Court of the " Dutchman " was 
communicated to Brackett; he had heard of the won- 
derfully-precious stone that the " Dutchman " carried 
in a vest-pocket ; he was in the room when covetousness 
conspired towards crime. It is fair to him to state that 
he had protested against the gathering cloud of threat 
and fire and murder. He had argued for peace, from 
prudence if not from principle, and from an apprecia- 
tion that the thing his companions believed was impos- 
sible. 

No diamond existed so large that kingdoms glistened 
in its lustre; if there was such a stone it would be in 
a banker's vault, not in a man's vest-pocket. Indeed 
such information as they had of it did not describe 
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a diamond. Again, if the inconceivable were the 
actual, it would be as impossible for such as he and his 
associates to dispose of such a treasure as it would be 
for a beggar to transfer the title of the Bank of Mon- 
treal. Finally, if such a stone existed, if such a gem 
came into their possession, they might not market it 
except by breaking it into inconspicuous fragments the 
total of whose value was not worth a year's tenancy 
by any man of a prison of the State. 

The appeal of the informed man to the uninformed 
having failed, — as it was doomed to fail, he realized 
helplessly, for his associates were incapable of under- 
standing that diamonds as large as houses do not exist, 
— Four-flush took another position. He communi- 
cated to them a conception of " gentlemen " by one 
whose privilege it had been to view gentlemen with 
only a much-barbed fence between. He assured them 
that, whether there was a diamond or no diamond, 
whether it was exorbitantly priced at a shilling or cheap 
at a million, it would never be yielded to their threat. 
He assured them with belief-bom energy that the men 
at Pine Court would die smiling but never would they 
submit to menace ; that, dying, they would find a way 
to cheat their slayers of the treasure. 

They were futile, his arguments, his pleading, and 
his assurance. That the day might be spent in prowl- 
ing and espionage in the hope of a chance hold-up was 
the utmost concession he had been able to obtain. 
Milo Bush and Mike Woodcock had been excluded 
from the primary conference as the possessors of an 
absurd longing for a remembered decency. When 
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night gathered the shooting of Chenberger-Vogel and 
the visit of Meade here were equally interesting topics 
of discussion. Each of the residents of Prince's 
Shanties denied the attempted murder and all con- 
nection with it; each suspected one of the others a 
liar who had made a treacherous attempt at sole posses- 
sion of the just spoil of all. At Brackett's bidding 
he had written the demand upon Carr, French Pete 
had sneaked within stone's-throw and delivered it, 
then 

Four-flush shuddered, recalling the moments when 
he rested on his face among the alders. He coughed 
at the remembrance of the noisome damp of vegetable 
decay and the chill of night, and he fell to trembling 
when he thought of the bullets screeching overhead, 
splashing sickeningly beside him in the soft mud as if 
they tore human flesh. He had heard those sounds last 
night between the reports of his rifle, he had heard them 
later while he fought in the dark for sleep. 

Shut-eye Brackett appeared at the door of the house 
opposite and beckoned with a bandaged hand. Shut- 
eye had vicious little gray pig's eyes and a parti- 
colored moustache that drooped over his mouth-ends, 
his jaw was square and his coarse hair was sandy. 
" Jump quicker. Four-flush," he began ; " I ain't got 
no time to wait for Canajian poor whites. Has French 
Pete come in yet.'' " 

" No." 

" Seen anything of Lighthall? " 

« Not yet." 
Well, they're a hell of a long while doing a no- 
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account piece of work. I hope they'll be thorough, but 
it ainH safe to trust you French Canajians to do any- 
thing except slovenly." 

" I'm not a PVench Canadian. My people are 
English. 

Shut-eye dropped an eyelid. " I remember, you 
come from one of the first families. I ask your pardon 
for forgetting and speaking so familiar. I apolergize 
— ^you damned, no-account, white-livered hound of a 
Britisher." 

Four-flush smiled. At considerable cost in beatings 
he had learned to take a joke. He knew, too, that 
Brackett's hand pained him and he made prudent 
allowance. 

" What are we going to do, Mr. Brackett? " 

The " Mr. •' seemed to placate Shut-eye. " See here, 
you talk a hell of a lot about being a gentleman and 
knowing things; you like to show off, I'll give you 
a chance. How much is that there dimond worth, 
accordin' to your dimond-in-the-shirt-front ideas?" 

** I told you, and I tell you, that there must be a 
mistake. Such a stone can't " 

** Shut up. I listened enough to such talk from 
you yestiddy. If a dimond can be as big as a pea it 
can be as big as a hen's egg, that's reason. Why can't 
it? I don't want to hear no more about that from 
you. Chances are you want to hang around and swipe 
it by your lonesome, like the sneak-thief you was bom." 

So adjured Four-flush began. " If " 

" I don't want none of your * ifs.' I heard your 
teeth chatter last night, you mongrel. You was afraid, 
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that was your trouble, you Queen's Birthday pup. 
Tell me quick, what's it worth? " 

Forced to draw on his imagination Four-flush made 
a generous draft. As well one estimate as another, 
he considered. " Perhaps ten million dollars, perhaps 



more." 



a 



A-h! S-o! Now, by some chance, you said a 
word or so of sense yestiddy. * Out of the mouth of 
a fool — ' Mebbe you know how the Scripture text 
goes, I forgit percisely, but you said yestiddy that, 
if we got it, we couldn't sell it for a quarter of its 
value. Now, if it's worth ten milyuns in open market 
it's worth two and a-half milyuns as stolen goods. If 
we have to break it up it's worth a milyun, just for 
fragments, just for dimond dust. I ain't no hog, I 
can stand that diwy. I guess I'll go back and vote 
with old Rufe." 

" How's that, Mr. Brackett? " 

For the moment the pain in Shut-eye's hand ceased 
to irritate him, he became genial in the instant's peace. 
" I don't mind telling you for it can't do no harm, 
you ain't got no one to leak to. It's my idee, and it's 
a blamed good one, — ^I ain't bin in politics for nothing, 
I know the value of combination. Down to my home, 
— ^but that's neether here or there. I'm suggesting, 
and I back up my suggestion, that, if we can't git it 
alone, if we ain't men enough, we make a combine with 
the gang at Harrison's Ford. See? " The lid of 
Shut-eye's right optic drooped in infinite cimning. 
" The diwy comes later. See? To school I read the 
yarn of the monkey and the chestnuts. See? They's 

12 
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a good many good ways to skin a cat. Tell those boys 
to report the minnet they git back." 

The weak of will are very amenable to the sugges- 
tions of confidence. Perdied on the barrel-end, wait- 
ing. Four-flush illustrated this phenomenon. He knew 
that a diamond of such unique magnitude did not exist ; 
he knew that, did it exist, no one, Dutch or not Dutch, 
crazy or not crazy, would bring it in a vest-pocket 
to the Adirondacks. On the other hand. Shut-eye 
Brackett believed in it, old Rufus beUeved in it, Hig- 
gins believed in it; these were his elders, mudi his 
elders, and the least of them could dominate him by a 
glance, roll him on the ground with a hand-twist. 
They were older, they had seen many things. . . . 
It was unthinkable, incredible, but it wughi be so, thtg 
believed it to be so. It was impossible as they stated 
it, but there might be, there must be, some underlying 
reality, some foundation f<Nr their ignorant supposition. 

Four-flush wished that he possessed the reality, what* 
ever it mi^t be, and, at one reflection, he thrilled with 
pleasure. Whatever the truth as to the diamond he 
was necessary to his associates. He alone of the motley 
assembly possessed the knowledge requisite f w the 
marketing of the gem, once they had it. The thrill 
of pleasure restored for the moment his sdf-respecL. 
It would be so pleasant to have some one defer to him, 
to have some one treat him as an equal ! 

A sudden thou^t tore him. It was probable that 
one of his associates alreadv had the diamond ! 

The report stood uncootiadicted, undoubted, that 
the Dutdunan had beoi shot. The man who shot him 
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might easily have taken the stone. No one seemed to 
know anything of the " accident," no one admitted 
participation. 

Judging the others by himself. Four-flush knew that 
any one of them would take it from the wounded man 
and hide it in a hollow log, keep it safely hidden some- 
where, did opportunity offer. He reviewed his asso- 
ciates, questioning which of them might most surely 
have done this thing. For himself, certainly a Uni- 
versity man as was he would feel no compunction at 
depriving these illiterate scoundrels of the fruit of 
their low-bred villany ; it was preposterously unfit that 
such as they should possess wealth, for they could not 
adorn wealth, while he — ah, grant him but the oppor- 
tunity! He admitted to himself that he would steal, 
for he had demonstrated to himself that he would steal, 
but murder.? Four-flush knew that the courage of the 
assassin was beyond him. Now for the others. 

Bush would not commit murder, neither would Wood- 
cock. French Pete and Baptiste Lighthall might kill 
in a sudden quarrel, quick frenzy at the slight of a 
woman might nerve them to it; but neither of them 
would kill in cold blood, and this shooting had been 
done with unstirred pulses. There remained, by ex- 
clusion, as possible perpetrators only Shut-eye Brackett 
and old Rufe Woodcock. 

If either of them had done it, if either of them had 
the diamond already concealed, how about the present 
project of joining forces with the gang at Harrison's 
Ford? 

Such a plan might well be a contrivance of so in- 
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grained a crook as Brackett, It would be of a piece with 
Brackett's past as a politician; it was possible, but, 
somehow, Four-flush doubted it. Old Ruf e Woodcock 
was inscrutable, but Four-flush could not believe that he 
had shot the German, hidden the diamond, and then 
permitted the attack of last night. Again, it was old 
Rufe, by the agreement of all statements, who had 
received the stranger from Pine Court, and the stranger 
had come hot on the scent. If any one had attempted 
to follow old Rufe, fresh from a killing, through the 
forest, the man who made the attempt would never 
have reached Prince's Shanties. He would have died 
in the woods, out there. "^ 
\ Out there! Four-flush gestured in the direction of 
his thought, and, as if to the bidding of the gesture, 
a young man came quickly down the road. Four-flush 
beckoned to him. 

" Hi, there, Baptiste. Come here. Did you do it? 
Very well, go in old Rufe's and report. Shut-eye told 
me to tell you." 

Lighthall moved slowly away as one whose ^ mind did 
not respond readily to a command. Lighthall's coun- 
tenance was simian, as if all the monkey in man had 
gathered in the Lighthall blood; his expression was 
vacuous, rather than criminal. 

" What does happen? " 

Four-flush faced about and saw the low-browed, 
good-natured visage of French Pete. 

" It's well you're back, Pete," he assumed import- 
ance. " Brackett and I were wondering what kept 
you so infernally long. Did you get them down? " 
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" In one hundred places." 

" That's good. Now go and report, then come back 
to me." 

" Oh, hell ! " said Pete, as in contempt of an order 
mouthed by Four-flush, but, grudgingly, he obeyed. 
Presently, with Lighthall, he returned. 

" Tell me about it, boys," urged Four-flush. " It 
gets tiresome sitting on the barrel. Men like me need 
action." 

" You shuts your eyes last night when you shoots," 
said French Pete ; " you never hits nothings so." 

Lighthall was more communicative ; perhaps he was 
proud of his accomplishment. " The man who out- 
walks me has got to get up awful early," he said ; ** I 
swung clean around the premises. I cut the wire to the 
Adirondack Club all to hell, way past the cabin of those 
hired hounds, and I put the rinky-dink in the line to 
Sumac. The telephone may look as if it works from 
both ends; well, it don't, and it will take new wire 
and a big working force of men to get a message over 
those poles again." 

The spirit of emulation issued from French Pete. 
" I, too, I hack him. When they wish to speak to 
McKay's they muss fin' all the little bit. I cut him for 
three — four — six mile. And the uzzer, I hack him, 
too. Both down, all down." 

Four-flush assumed the demeanor of a gratified gen- 
eral. " That's first-rate, boys ; that's rattling, as we 
University men used to say. That's just as Brackett 
and I ordered you. Obey us and you'll see if those 
Pine Court chumps can save their bacon." 
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^^ It is a diamond, not their bacon, for which we do 
contend." 

^' What are they going to do? " asked Lighthall, a 
thrown-back thumb indicating the house. 

" Keep mum if I tell you? Promise not to give it 
away? I'm inclined to tell for I believe in trusting my 
men." Four-flush strove for the swaggering demeanor 
of a bandit chief. 

"I do not guess that you know. You? Pah!" 
suggested Fete, amiably. 

*' Go on, gas away," said Lighthall ; *' I like to listen 
to your mouth-wheels whizzing, when I'm in no hurry." 

" Whistle till you find out," began Gratton, nettled, 
but the desire for speech caused his resolution to veer. 
" I may as well tell you ; I believe in having it straight 
between pals ; in having no secrets from my followers, 
I mean. I told Brackett what was best and he's ex- 
plaining it to the others. I told him to make a com- 
bination with the crowd at Harrison's Ford." 

" Harrison's Ford ! " echoed Lighthall, in astonish- 
ment. ^^ With Bentley and Grady and Eldredge and 
that scum? Holy Moses, but they're a pack of 
thieves ! " 

" Is it possible," asked French Pete, innocently, 
"that they are more worse thieves than are us?" 

" There isn't a gentleman among them," admitted 
Four-flush, " but we want help in getting the diamond, 
so I told Brackett we might as well overlook it. There's 
a lot of them." 

"Will the diamond break up?" queried French 
Pete, in evident concern. " I do not much care about 
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gentlemens if only they fight well and steal. Who is 
it that they all are? " 

Four-flush catalogued. " There's Fat-smile Bentley 
to begin with. He's educated and might have been 
somebody if he'd kept straight. No one can trust him, 
some of his crowd call him the * lawyer.' " 

^^ I do not care if he is somebody so long as he steals 
very good. A lawyer, that is nice," said Pete, approv- 
ingly. 

" He'll take everything in sight." 

Lighthall began : " They's Squint Eldredge. He 
was a farmer boy, I've heard ; he's so cussed mean that 
his own pack don't like him. And they's Big-head 
Grady." 

" Vy Big-head? " interrupted Pete. 

" He thinks he knows so much. Then comes Sell- 
out Donelson. He's an old pal of our man Brackett." 

" They does the talking? They gets along well? 
Hay ? " questioned Pete. " Vy you call Monsieur 
Eldredge * Squint'? His eyes, do they see different 
roads? So?" 

" Squint Eldredge? He's always been called so." 

" Maybe his conscience squints." Gratton outflew 
his companions, Lighthall ignored him. 

** His conscience? What is that conscience? " asked 
French Pete. 

" Something he can do without." 

" Then vy speak of it? And the uzzers, all these 
gentlemens steals? " 

" You bet they do," Lighthall assured him ; " those 
four will steal worst, but they've got as fine a pack of 
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assorted hellions behind them as there is in the big 
woods. That's why they're here." 

"They may steals it from us. Vy not?" The 
gloom of uneasy thought settled upon the company. 
" Vy not? " repeated Pete. 

Gratton strove for encouragement. " We won't 
bother about that bridge until we come to it. That's 
the way for generals to talk. And, see here. The 
man ain't to be found in that crowd who gets up earlier 
to smell out dirt or who chews it finer than Shut-eye 
Brackett, and he's on our side. They can't come any 
strategem on Brackett about that diamond. He's more 
than a match for any of them, even for Fat-smile, and 
Fat-smile is so sanctimonious that he could fool his 
grandmother." 

" His grandmother? Is Madame there? " 

" Be still, Pete. Of course she isn't. The Ford is 
no place for ladies." 

" Veil, ve gets the diamond. Shut-eye he see that 
Fat-smile do not steal him. How we gets it from Shut- 
eye? After? Eh?" 

" I'll watch out for that." 

" But no, I ask to know. It is droll. First we 
two parties of enemies here, those who live with Wood- 
cock, we others who eats the hash at Monsieur Hig- 
gins's, we are each day at each other's throats. Now, 
vite, like that, we are friends. We suspect only 
Monsieur Fat-smile Bentley, whom we do not know, he 
and his men." 

" Honor among thieves," admitted Lighthall. 

Gratton resented the word. In his thought he was 
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a gentleman forced to a distasteful necessity by the 
stress of evil days. He regretted the situation from 
the altitude of the ex-student of McGill University. 

" I'll tell you about it. It is an example of the force 
of cohesion in the presence of an urgent need. History 
shows many examples. The German States hated each 
other before the Franco-Prussian war, but, in the face 
of the emergency, they fought shoulder to shoulder; 
they hate each other still, and, particularly, they hate 
Prussia, but the lofty personality of the Kaiser unites 
them. When there was no centripetal force compelling 
us, we, the residents of Prince's Shanties, were split into 
two factions; in the presence of the enemy we unite. 
A similar phenomenon will be our coalescence with the 
men at Harrison's Ford. Again, the exigency that 
compels a gentleman " 

" Listen to the horse-doctor ! " said Lighthall, 
wearily. 

The countenance of Four-flush became livid. 
" That's a lie," he screamed, " I tell you it is a lie. I 
was not in the veterinary department; I was in the 
arts. I " 

French Pete had heard this quarrel before. He was 
fascinated by Gratton's flow of words, half hypnotized 
by soimds that he did not comprehend. " Vat differ- 
ence? " he soothed. " It is good to be a horse-doctor. 
But, Monsieur Gratton, colescence, that word, and exe- 
jimcy, who is he? " 

"Don't say that again, Lighthall," Gratton sput- 
tered. " If you'd seen the men I went with at college 
you'd know better ; there wasn't a better-dressed gentle- 
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man walked up Mount Royal of a holiday than I. 
Horse-doctor ! Not much. I was a college man in the 
arts department. Never mind. Fete. Coalescence 
and exigency simply mean that we've got to take up 
with those low fellows at Harrison's Ford because we 
must; we've got to trust Shut-eye not to hog the 
diamond, once we get it, because we must. That's 
what they mean." 

" Ve walks with one hand in our pockets, eh," summed 
up Pete, " the uzzer in his." 

" It gets back to what I said," persisted Lighthall ; 
" honor among thieves. It's up to us to act as if we 
didn't all know that we was dirty robbers until the job's 
put through." 

*' I wish you wouldn't be so low in your conversa- 
tion," Gratton protested ; " in this life it's all in the 
way a thing is put. If you hold yourself a gentleman 
others will recognize the gentlemanly quality in you." 

" Anybody ever recognize it in you, Four-flush? " 

" You misunderstand. I mean other gentlemen will 
recognize it." 

" I guess that's meant to be witherin' sarcasm. Why 
don't you laugh, Pete? Ha, ha! Pipe up. Mister 
Four-flush Gratton is insinuating that we ain't gentle- 
men, you and me." 

" I do not see why it is to laugh," said Pete, seri- 
ously, " for we are not." 

The door of the Woodcock house opened and the face 
of Brackett appeared, scowled at them, and was with- 
drawn. 

'* I guess Shut-eye's hand hurts him. Have a chew 
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of fine-cut, Pete? " offered Lighthall. " Our gentle- 
man don't chew. It ain't according to the horse-doctor 
notions at McGill for the gentlemen horse-doctors to 
chew." 

" Damn you, Lighthall " 

" Go kind of easy. The exeegency of our situation 
requires us to coalesce, so to speak. Don't be afraid 
of the tobacco, Pete; we can buy plenty of it when 
we realize on our shares of the sparkler. What are 
you going to do with your share of the diwy, Pete, 
when you get it in fresh, crisp greenbacks?" 

For an instant the eyes of French Pete glittered with 
the greed of gold; then, as they watched him, the 
glitter dimmed and through thoughtfulness the eyes 
became those of a child, possessed of all a child's eager 
innocence. 

" There will be many mens to get each one a share of 
it, of the moneys. How much will it sell for, maybe? " 

Gratton had mentioned ten millions to Brackett. He 
had been thinking since. " I don't know. A million 
dollars, perhaps. Maybe more." 

" How much I gets? " 

" Figure it out. There are eight of us here, if we 
call in the Harrison's Ford gang we must go halves 
with them. You will get an eighth of half a million. 

"Maybe I gets four, five, six hundred dollars? 
French' Pete's voice was plaintive with hope. 

" Hell, yes, easy. A damned sight more than that," 
encouraged Lighthall. 

" Ah-h ! More than that, more than six hundred 
dollar? Mine, all at one times? More, at one times? 
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Ah-h-h! I knows what I does with him, I knows.*' 
The man's face became the face of a boy ; it was ahnost 
sweet in its serene content. " I knows. At Quebec, 
from St. Roch Church, on saints' days, I go by Cha- 
pelle street and I turns and then I cross the bridge 
called Dorchester. You see? I cross the rivifere St. 
Charles by the bridge which calls itself Dorchester, you 
see? I look across and I see Levis, very far across 
when sunset comes in gold. But that is not the way. 
Levis is for dogs, across the grand rivifere. I go by 
Beauport road and I go by Maizarets and the — ^What 
you say? — the house for the crazy, and the old manor 
of a great man, of the great Montcalm. And, to the 
road, the farms run in long strips, not like your farms 
in ugly blocks, but good to see. And the houses are 
white and on the road, like a street, and, in the even- 
ings, we talk. Ah, it is good ! Soon there is a church 
and we go to that, but, first, I buy a farm. In a long 
strip it will lie, and there is a little hill, far up it my 
land will run. And the house is white, and, in the even- 
ings, we habitans talk in the street." 

There were tears in the man's eyes and he drew his 
coat-sleeve across his face. 

" Six hundred dollar? It will be enough, and it will 
also buy a horse, a most good horse. Yes, and a 
caliche, very fine. Perhaps I marry. I know one, two 
girls, most nice girls who go to St. Roch Eglise. And 
I will go each week to the Market in the lower town 
with the produce of my farm, and I will buy and sell 
and all the world will talk. It will be very fine. In 
my caliche, in my own caliche!" 
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Baptiste Lighthall spoke kindly. Perhaps his 
mother's blood was stirring in him. " Pete, is that 
aU you'll do? " 

" Six hundred dollar? I can buy all for that, the 
farm, the caliche, the horse." 

" You'll have a hell of a lot more than six hundred 
dollars," 

French Pete regarded him blankly. " What more 
could I wish to do? " he asked, simply. " It is enough 
for happiness." 

Gratton regarded his companions with the supercil- 
ious smile of the superior; aristocratic contempt, he 
would have named it. He perceived that something 
of Pete's emotion had communicated itself to Baptiste. 

" I'm not so simple as all that, Pete ; I wish I was, 
but I ain't," he heard Lighthall saying. " We're 
going to have fistfuls of money, slathers of it, and life 
on the old farm ain't for mine. I ain't so good as that. 
I ain't so good as you, I suppose. I'm going to go 
the pace: Sparklers and horses and wine, real French 
wine from France, and, down to Zarytus, I know some 
ladies that will be proud to take a spin behind my 
trotters with me. I won't be no angel, but I tell you 
I'm going to do one white act while I have the life in 
me and the dough to do it with. I don't mind speaking 
of it. It'll do me good. My mother — You needn't 
sne^r at me. Four-flush, and you'd best not unless you 
want your dirty face knocked in, you gentleman's 
boot-licker. Gentleman? You? You're about as 
much like that straight-backed young fellow, Meade, 
that come down here yesterday, as a barnyard fowl is 
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like a game-cock. Both have feathers and there the 
likeness ends. That ain't the point. I've got a mother 
down on the old farm and I ain't ashamed of her, 
though, God knows, she's got plenty of reason to be 
ashamed of me — and she ain't. I'm going to try 
to show her for once how I feel about her kind- 
ness and see how it will feel to her to have a son that's 
decent for a little while. I'm weak and I'm bad and 
that's why I'm here, and I know it. I can't be decent 
for long, the yellow streak will show, but I'll choke it 
back for a bit if it half kills me. I'll go down to the 
farm and I'll have the house painted up fit to live in, 
and, nights, mother and me will set on the porch and 
she'll cry and be so happy. It'll be nice while it lasts. 
God pity me, it won't last long. After that — " 
Lighthall gestured to the south. ^^ I know myself. It 
will be whiskey and girls and horses and cards and 
everything that's rotten and best left alone for mine. 
I know myself ; it will be good-by." 

He ended in a half defiance as one who feels shame 
in the presence of emotion. " Yes, it will be good-by 
for mine, the day I cut loose with my pockets full. 
Now, how about you. Four-flush? Farming, like Pete, 
or a short Ufe and a merry one like me? Will you 
go out with mud on your boots, or with your boots 
on?" 

" One of the advantages of being a University mta," 
began Gratton, " is the wider outlook it gives a gentle- 
man upon life; he sees what there is to choose before 
he chooses." 

" You bit off more than you could chew, first choose," 
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commented Lighthall, abashed at his recent display 
of sentiment. 

" A gentleman feels what is due to his career as well 
as to his momentary impulse. When I receive my 
share of the — ^the money I shall go to England." 

" Sort of afraid of them extradition proceedings? " 
sneered Lighthall. 

Four-flush regarded him in the fashion of a spinster 
the neatness of whose kitchen an intruding spider 
sullies. " Not at all. I do not understand you, Mr. 
Lighthall. I shall go to England to complete my edu- 
cation, to receive a final polish at the University of 
Cambridge, a most gentlemanly place." 

" That is hard on the University. It will have dirt 
on the parlor floor." 

Gratton did not hear the murmur. He could 
arrange with his unwilling creditor in Montreal by mail, 
he considered. "When I leave England I shall go 
home and settle down to the pursuit of society." The 
weak face grew pleasant as the dream absorbed him. 

" It will be a long chase — " Lighthall perceived 
that Gratton did not hear. 

^* In the winter there will be dances and snow-shoeing 
and tobogganing, and I'll get into the Club. I know 
just the man to put my name up, an officer who will 
do it for a price. But, first, I must have a worthy 
home. I know the very location for it, boys; it 
is just as if fate had reserved it for me. Part way 
up the mountain, nestling against Mount Royal, look- 
ing out on the blue of the river. The tourists will lean 
to the carriage-drivers and say : * What fine gentleman 
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might live in that palace? ' And the driver will touch 
his hat, respectful at saying my name, and answer: 
* That's Mr. Gratton's place. It's one of our prides ; ' 
and the tourist will say : * My, but he must be a rich 
gentleman ! ' ; and the driver will touch his hat again 
and say : ^ He is that, and there's this about him, he 
didn't make his money in trade.' 

^^ Yes, and, late afternoons, when the sun slants and 
strikes full in the passers' faces, and St. Catherine 
Street is full of pretty women coming and going to tlie 
shops, I'll saunter slowly down the street, quiet and 
noticing everything without noticing it, like a gentle- 
man, and the pretty women will turn and look after me 
and those who don't will want to. And I'll have a 
dog-cart and all sorts of get-ups and people will come 
to say : ^ There's Mr. Gratton again,' when they see 
one of my turn-outs before some mansion on Sherbrooke 
Street, or, maybe, some conservative old family's place 
on Dorchester. It will be worth all my efforts and hard 
work, to achieve success so early and be pointed at." 

" Pointed at? I strikes men, if they points at me," 
said Pete. 

" Oh, you don't imderstand. It is a compliment to 
be pointed at for being fashionable, it is flattering to be 
taken for a gentleman." 

" A life of being pointed at would get kind of dry, 
in towards the bone," commented Lighthall. 

" That won't be all. After a while I'll marry some 
fashionable girl and settle down. First take your flings, 
then give a woman hers, that's the golden rule of 
society. I'll settle down, and go to my wife's dinners 
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and stupid things like that, and, what with mj money 
and my place on Pine Avenue and all, they'll make me 
a director of the bank I — I patronized. And my being 
a Liberal in politics will make it easy for me to get 
into the Dominion Parliament, that will be only the 
first step." 

The weak face was aglow with the quick dream spun 
of loose thinking. " And, after awhile, — I see it all, — 
when I've endowed a hospital or something they'll 

make me a knight, Sir " 

Four-flush Gratton," finished Lighthall for him. 

Why don't you join the Templars.** That's quicker. 
But perhaps they wouldn't have you. I guess prob- 
ably they wouldn't." 

" The British Government only makes knights of 
Canadians who have children," — Gratton pursued his 
rainbow, — ^^ but I'll fool them. With the prestige of 
my colonial career I'll move to England. Think of 
the good I can do with my money! And I'll buy a 
place over there, and do something to distinguish 
myself, and, first thing you know, from being a 
Canadian knight I'll be an English baronet, and that's 
only the first step to the Peerage. Probably I'll die a 
lord and be buried in Westminster Abbey. Royalty 
may take notice when I die." 

" You're more likely to die out in the swamp and go 
without burial. The crows will fly over you, wing 
flapping; they'll admire you — dead." Lighthall 
punctured the iridescent bubble, for he was very weary 
of the rhapsody. " Yes, crows are more likely to come 
to your funeral than kings. What do you plan to do 
13 
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as you grow old, Four-flush? " he added, noticing the 
shiver that swept Gratton. 

" I — I don't like to think of growing old," said 
Gratton, huskily ; " I— I don't like to think of that/' 

" Well, we've each got his dream," Lighthall summed 
up ; " I'm free to say that I shouldn't wonder if Pete's 
is the most sensible and mine is the most likely to come 
off." 

" It is the impossible that happens," Four-flush 
justified. 

The door of the Woodcock house opened. Brackett 
came out and walked to them, his bandaged hand flat 
against his breast, his face scowling, his gait that of a 
bear who has molested a swarm of bees. 

"What have you settled?" demanded Lighthall, 
with scant courtesy. 

"We have thrashed it out. It ain't so damned 
simple as it seemed at first. You fellows are to watch 
Pine Court and see that no one gits away; I'm to go 
over and make a dicker with the Harrison's Ford gang. 
We watch our chance of gitting it by accident before 
those hell-hounds join us; if that don't come off, why, 
with them, we rush the house. I don't like it, but it's 
the best we can plan." 

" Your hand hurt? " inquired Pete. " I know a 
balsam, very much good." 

" To hell with your balsam," Brackett snarled. " I 
should say it did hurt ; it feels as if the devil had his 
poisoned claws in me before my time. I wish I knew 
which of them did it, Meade or that fat-headed Carr. 
Jules said they were the only ones there ; they shot like 
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forty. If I knew which did it he wouldn't die quicL 
I'd cut his liver out, I'd bleed him drop by drop, I'd 
tickle his back with a hot poker, I'd " 

" Meade did it," said Gratton. 

" What the hell do you know about it? Your face 
was in the mud behind a log, you cowardly pup." 

" Jules told me. Mr. Meade was shooting with a 
revolver, Mr. Carr had a rifle. If it had been a rifle- 
bullet that hit you it would have torn your hand off." 

" I'll learn * Mr.' Meade to come from Fifth Avenoo 
to these here placid, peaceful woods, I'll learn him; 
yes, and I'll learn old Billy Carr! If it was Meade 
that plugged me it was Carr that put up that fool 
trick. A catridge in place of the dimond! You'll 
sweat for that, Carr; I'll flay you alive, if only for 
the f im of doing it. You'll wish while you're skinning 
that it had been the dimond instead of a catridge. 
See here, you whelps. Remember, unless it's necessary 
to plug eether of those * gentlemen ', leave them to me. 
If you have to shoot, shoot 'em through the stomachs 
so they'll be a long while dying. Don't forget, 
they're " 

" Here comes Higgins," Lighthall interrupted. 

Down the trail an obese old man was running, an old 
man with a bulbous nose and a white beard splashed 
with yellow. His face was beaded with perspiration, 
and, his hat removed and carried in one hand, his bald 
head shone in the early sun, destitute of a wisp of hair. 
" It's all right," he called as he ran, and Woodcock 
and Bush came from the house and added themselves 
to the group that formed about him. 
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" I told ye to watch, you old fool," began Shut-eye, 
threateningly. 

" I know," the old man panted, " but it's all right. 
I watched and I'd uv minded ye, though I don't see 
what good I cud a-done if they'd all come out to onct. 
But I was there, in the bush to the south, and it was 
cold, about daybreak. I ain't cold now from runnin'. 
Got any whiskey. Shut-eye? " 

" Whiskey comes later. Gro on, and keep to the 
point ; we ain't got no time to watch you drule." 

" They's bin an accident," began the old man, falter- 
ing beneath the injunction to be concise. 

"To who?" 

** Not to no one. A railroad accident. Let me tell 
it the way I can. It's all right ; there ain't no sweat 
to be a-doin' nuthin'. I was a-hidin' there in the bush, 
and it was powerful cold for an old man who onct 
owned his own roof -tree." 

" On Mr. William Carr's land," sneered Brackett. 

" So the lyin' lawyers said. An', all of a suddent, 
an ingine snorted to the south." 

" There wan't no train due." 

" Up it come, an' it was an injine all alone, an', 
when it got in front of the mail-box, it begun to blow 
off, loud enough to raise the dead, an', pritty soon, 
Jooles an' Mr. Carr, they come out on the stoop." 

" Your eyes are good." 

" They be. I'm far-sighted with age an' not wearin' 
specks. Mr. Carr had on nuthin' but somethink pink 
under an overcoat, an' he had a gun in his hands, an' 
he motioned to Jooles to go down to the railroad, an' 
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Jooles come, lookin' awful tired an' peaked. A feller 
leaned out of the ingine an' said somethink to him, an' 
Jooles nodded an' went back to the house an' nuthin' 
passed betwixt 'em, an' I got up an' legged it." 

" Without finding out? You old hop-toad, 
you " 
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No, Mr. Brackett. I only legged it down the 
track where I couldn't be seen, for I see the ingineer 
was a-gettin' ready to back up. An', when I was clean 
away down, I stood right up on the track like I couldn't 
git off, all the while a-wavin', an' the ingineer he 
stopped." 

" What was it? " asked Brackett, breathlessly. 
" That was smart for a natural." 

" They's bin a landslide, up the road at Sumac 
where the St. Fereol crosses the back curve, right by 
the big gorge; an' the railroad bridge is down, an' 
sev'rul hundred foot of track is out, an' they's hell to 
pay. The division boss had sent up from McKay's to 
tell Mr. Carr why they wouldn't be no more trains. 
It's this way: They're going' to use the old road an' 
rim the trains around by Malone. The club folks, 
they figger, kin git out just as handy by drivin' to 
Siunac, so, if they shut down the line betwixt McKay's 
an' Sumac, they won't be nobody incommoded but Mr. 
Carr. He'll have to go without his mail for a spell, 
but, if any of his party want to leave, he kin telephone 
to McKay's an' a special will come up." 

" How long's it goin' to take to repair? " asked 
Rufe Woodcock, his little eyes shining like stars, glit- 
tering as if pin-points in the pupils oscillated. 
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" Two weeks anyhow, the ingineer sez." 
Shut-eye Brackett addressed the group in exultant 
triumph, exhorting like a general in the presence of 
victory. " The Lord has delivered our enemies into 
our hands," he quoted recklessly at the text that had 
become familiar during his career as a politician. 
" Into our hands; " he smiled the smile of a devil as he 
stared at his hand wrapped in an unclean bandage; 
" into our hands ! We've got 'em, we've got 'em fast 
and tight. They'll telephone if they want a special, 
will they? The telephone's down, and the only special 
any of them will take is a through special to hell. We 
can take it easy now. Mebbe we'll want the Harrison's 
Ford gang, mebbe we won't ; like as not we will, but the 
situation will keep like a haunch of venison in an ice- 
house. Now, you boys, listen to me. Obey me and 
we'll all be rich, flinch from doing my orders and — ^I 
guess nun of ye will. You know me, all of ye. I'll 
think it out; I'll find the way to git the dimond, to 
make every one of ye rich to your girl's taste. Now, 
listen to me. What we'll do for now is this: Night 
and day some of us will watch that house, we'll observe 
the goings in and the comings out, we'll be the silent 
shadows of them folks, the shadows they never see. 
They can go a-huntin' all they want, and they can walk 
off in the woods and make love 'til they're tired of the 
sight of each other's faces. But, remember, they can't 
go away. They can hunt and they can kiss, their own 
wives or some other fellow's, but, if one of them tries 
to git away, remember, a gun goes off. There's plenty 
of us to prove an alibi for the man who held the gun. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Throughout the watches of the night Laura 
Aldrich sat by Chenberger-Vogel's bedside, dreading a 
recurrence of the disturbing sound of fire-arms, alive 
to his every want, alert for the gratification of each 
need, and, as the long moments lost themselves out of 
life, vanishing in that confusion with the future which 
we call time, past realities became spectres of untruth 
to her, the bare bones of the mind's figments. As the 
occurrence of a battle for life and death, outside, in 
the peace-haunted forest, seemed unreal, so all became 
unreal in the drag of the long hours, all save her iden- 
tity and the existence of the man upon the bed. Carr 
and Mrs. Carr, Carey and Meade, Mary Modena and 
Betty Frifth, even Effingham, whose plain golden band 
she had dreamed herself to wear, became less than 
nothings, memories of visions. 

As she watched by the sick man in the dissolving 
dark of dawn nothing save his life, the continuance of 
the living thought whiph tenanted that noble head, 
seemed to matter. All else was colorless as the youth 
of a bleak November. 

If — if he lived — ^Ah, then what silver dreams might 
turn to golden truths ! If — if he died — She would 
not let him die ! She had the right to happiness. She 
had the right to the fulfillment of her life and of her 
dream, she^ like another. 

In the lost hour before sunrise, in the hour when that 
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which is not is, Chenberger-Vogel stirred restlessly, 
opening his eyes. " Mankind," he said, " canaille ! I 
hold it in my hand." 

Laura was at his elbow. " Drink this," she said, 
slowly, distinctly, spacing her words, impressing them 
upon him : " The doctor left it for you. You are bet- 
ter, much better; you are getting well." 

" Are you an angel? " he questioned. " I have 
been so far, so high I have been and so low. It is very 
far from Hades to the light." 

Watching, she saw memory and understanding drift 
into place. 

" Am I badly hurt? " he asked; and then, wearily, 
peevishly, like a child beneath calamity : " I do not 
wish to die, I do not wish it." 

" You will not die," she soothed. " You are going 
to be better, to be well. The bullet passed through 
your shoulder, but it inflicted no serious injury, the 
doctor said." 

" The bullet? Yes, it must have been a bullet. I 
remember." 

" Do you not know? " 

" Who shot me? Those who lose must pay. It is 
evident " 

" You saw the man who tried to murder you? " 

His eyelids closed. " What matter? " he muttered. 
" He did not succeed. Perhaps it is wise that I say 
nothing now, dear lady." 

Laura busied herself with bandages, believing that 
her patient would sleep again. 

Did I hear the report of firearms? It was as if 
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guns exploded, all about, everywhere. Did I dream? 
A bad sign, an evil symptom." 

" What you thought you heard, you heard. It was 
Mr. Carr and Mr. Meade fighting with some one beyond 
the railroad," she soothed. 

" Was some one killed? " 

" I do not know. I was taking care of you." 

" Why did they fight? " 

" I did not ask. My thought was for my charge." 

" How pleasant are the attentions of a beautiful 
woman! To absorb her thought, that might be the 
realization of earthly paradise, of heaven on earth." 

Laura was silent, held by the rush of emotions. 

" You do not respond. Speak to me, tell me of 
something, of everything, my ministering angel." 

" Will it be prudent? Will it be best for you? " 

" Oh, yes. My mind rushes, it sweeps on and on, 
and that is not good for me. To distract my mind, to 
hold my mind, that is better for me than mere doctor's 
stuff, than the drugs of the apothecary." 

" That notion," she said, " is not unlike Christian 
Science." 

"Yes? Tell me of that, then. Tell me of any- 
thing, distract me. Do you believe it, the Christian 
Science? " 

" I do not know. I have never believed in it, not 
until now " She paused, caught in the slow puls- 
ing of the hour when that which is not is, when the 
figment of fancy is the present fact. " A very good 
lady, living near Boston, near my home, believes in 
Christian Science and she told me much of it. Per- 
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haps, I do not know, — It would be comfortable to 
believe in it." 

" Should we hesitate to accept comfort at the price 
of beUef ? " 

Laura could not tell if he were laughing. She did 
not think that he was. 

" Do you know," he continued, " since I have been 
in America I have read those words much, and I ask 
my friends what they mean : Christian Science. Chris- 
tian faith is Christianity, and that is a beautiful con- 
cept. But science? I do not understand. I ask, and 
one says this and one says that. The most laugh and 
say, some, what you call it, a fake, * a money-making 
fake ' ; others, * an ignorant delusion.' None seem to 
know. How may one believe in that of which he does 
not know? " 

^* I can answer that, I think. I can explain, I mean. 
The good woman to whom the revelation came copy- 
righted the book in which she declared the doctrine; 
few but believers buy it and hence few but believers 
have an adequate idea of what it is all about." 

** You mean that the revelation of religious truth 
is copyrighted, as if the Bible were copyrighted? 
Why?" 

" So that it will sell for a higher price, I presume. 
Otherwise little would be realized from the sale of the 
book." 

" A revelation from Heaven at a price in pennies ! 
But, surely, that is a quaint conceit! You know the 
tenets of this — ^this belief? " 

" Something of them." 
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" Will you not tell them to me? The night is long 
and it may divert." 

" Diversion " 

" I do not laugh. If it be the truth it may declare 
itself to me." 

" I do not recall the precise phraseology." 

" Then you cannot infract the law of copyright. 
It is the spirit, not the letter, that should suffice." 

" The believers make much of the life of the founder. 
She was educated " 

" Why care for that? If revelation be vouchsafed 
the instrument is little, it is the message which is of 
inestimable preciousness." 

" Clinging to verity, the followers accept the Bible 
as inspired, and, therefore, as pointing the path to 
Everlasting Life." 

" Christianity." 

" They acknowledge a Supreme Being, " 

"Acknowledge? How kind of them!" 

^^ the other persons of the Trinity, and man as 

fashioned in God's image." 

" How sweeping an acknowledgment, how universal 
in its patronage ! " 

" They acknowledge the forgiveness of sin by sin's 
destruction, and the comprehension of the spirit that, 
as there is no reality of evil, evil is not eternal. On the 
other hand, as long as you believe in sin, your belief 
is punished." 

" But without evil how may there be sin or punish- 
ment? Without sin, how may there be evil, even as a 
concept? Once an alienist — But never mind." 
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" They acknowledge the Atonement as tending to 
prove a superhuman and sufficient love, opening the 
eternal verity of the Fourth and First persons of the 
amended Trinity through the Second." 

What superhuman lucidity of thought ! " 
They acknowledge salvation through the Second 
person, through verity, conscious existence and affec- 
tion, as shown and proved by the Hebrew prophet in 
the restoration of those in ill health and by the sur- 
moimting of sin and dissolution. Again, faith and 
the power of comprehending have been elevated to 
perceive unending existence, the allness of that which is 
not matter, and the non-existence of matter." 

" Why copyright to secure that which has no exist- 
ence, which is nothingness? If there is no ill-health 
how may those in ill-health be restored? How may sin 
be surmounted if there be no sin? But go on. You 
interest me. I did not know that confusion could so 
cloud the mind. But go on." 

" There remains a pledge to endeavor to share that 
which constitutes the mentality of divinity, to exercise 
meekness, mercy, justice, and purity." 

** A return to Christian precepts which may not be 
copyrighted. My dear lady, you have conferred upon 
me a pleasure. To the old life comes to seem so trite, 
so even, so plain, and so monotonous. A novel aberra- 
tion is more absorbing than a play. When one comes 
to know the weak spots in the human mind, those soft 
places become the apertures of a flute and the music 
which passes through them causes humanity to dance 
a puppet dance. It is true that the little you have 
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stated which is not self -contradictory by its very terms 
is better stated, many times, in the New Testament; 
and there is, I believe, no copyright on the New Testa- 
ment ; still you did distract me and I will sleep." 

Laura Aldrich was no believer in the doctrine that 
she had expounded, but, in the obscure room near Bos- 
ton, in the earnestness of the friend who had communi- 
cated it, she had fancied that she perceived certain 
beauties in it, beauties that bordered upon the sublime. 
As she repeated it to this man whose forehead was 
noble, whose eyes shone with force, in the attenuated 
hour that comes before the dawn, she felt herself pre- 
pared to find, in its beauty, truth. 

The half sneer, the whole amusement, of Chenberger- 
Vogel drove the shadowy perception of something in 
nothing from her as the sun drives a hazy mist from 
earth. She felt an impulse to shake the criunbs of 
absurdity from her mind's skirts. The German saved 
her the recantation of her earnestness. 

" Yes, I will now sleep. I feel the drowsiness of one 
buried beneath an avalanche of meaningless sentences. 
I thank you for your care for me, and — it is pleasant 
to feel gratitude to beauty. The ugly jars in whatever 
relation it meets us. I thank you for your beauty as 
I thank you for your kindness, my very dear young 
lady." 

As the night gave way to dawn and the welcome 
heralds of the day, Laura sat by his bedside, her eyes 
upon his face, her mind busy beneath the whip of his 
personality. 

This was a man, a man indeed, no hanger for well- 
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cut garments sauntering down the sunny avenues of 
life. Effingham was such a saunterer. Grannis 
Meade was a saunterer beneath all notice save the 
notice of contempt. Effingham was not, like Meade, 
beneath worthy notice, for she had noticed him. Yes, 
she had dreamed that some day her finger might bear 
his band of gold; her regard had distinguished and 
dignified its object. How long ago that was! 
" When the half gods go, the gods arrive," memory 
quoted to her. Effingham and Chenberger-Vogel, the 
ridiculous and the sublime, stood before her mind's 
eye; a hamlet-city and the beauties of Berlin seemed 
to present themselves ; a poodle and a mastiff. Might 
a woman such as she regard the boy when the man was 
come? 

It was preposterous. It was so impossible that for a 
second she saw deep in the eyes of truth. In the clutch 
of an uncongenial life, in the grip of strait circum* 
stance, she had welcomed Effingham as the door to a 
larger existence and — ^that was all. 

Now — Now the statue in marble was upon its 
pedestal, the plaster cast lay in fragments at the foot 
of the statue. Effingham? He seemed removed be- 
yond the pursuit of resentment, almost beyond the pur- 
suit of the resentment which that woman feels who, 
for a moment, has hesitated at the edge of a mistake. 
Laura knew why a woman comes to hate the man whom 
she has considered as a husband and who does not be- 
come a husband to her. In her glimpse of self all 
femininity was revealed. 

She leaned to smooth the pillow of the sleeper, and 
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it was to her as if she performed a kindly and a wifely 
office in a distant castle, in Pomerania, across a sea. 

Chenberger-Vogel stirred, speaking in his sleep. 
** A revelation of religion at a price ! Simony 's most 
noxious manifestation. Simon outdone, for Simon 
trafficked only in offices and preferments. . . . 
Those with a predilection for the mystic, bom in creeds 
and swathed in dogmas, mistake concepts for convic- 
tions and submit to them their faint desires and feeble 
wills. The weakness of the leaners towards the mystic 
played upon for a price ! " 

The man was talking in his sleep. Awake, Robert 
Effingham might not speak so, Laura thought. Mind 
never sleeps, she remembered a philosopher has written. 

" Joseph Smith and his followers founded a religion 
and governed a church, but they did not sell the reve- 
lation of Mormonism. In Paris, Josephin Peladan 
professed himself insane, testified to his insanity by his 
apparel of laces and satins; he proclaimed that the 
cult of dead deities lived again in him, but he did not 
buy and sell in the name of his offering to humanity. 
Sacrilege, at least, — " The voice was still, and Laura 
knew that the sleep of her patient was beyond the 
menaces of dreams. 

Here was a man whose mind was garmented with 
grand thoughts. In Pomerania a castle waited for him 
and for the bride who would perpetuate his historic 
name; in her woman's heart were love and devotion 
and gratitude and service; her face was fair and her 
limbs were moulded clean; motherhood should be to 
her an avocation, not an incident. In his dream of 
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power such a woman might be an influence for the 
good. 

In his dream of power? Out of the past jumped an 
ugly thought. His dream of power? Had he the right 
to sacrifice two destinies to a dream, mankind to a 
dream's fulfihnent? 

Laura sat there, her tender eyes fixed on his pillow, 
whUe the morning pased through gray to pink. . . . 
How many mornings would the rising sun find them 
together? In the future, immediate and remote, how 
many dawns would discover them to each other? How 
many 

The door opened and Mrs. Carr's maid entered. 
** Mrs. Carr sent me to watch by the gentleman. Mrs. 
Carr said you must be most dead." 

At Laura's gesture of dismission the maid persisted. 
" She said I was to take your place. You'd best go. 
You're looking perfectly awful, Miss Laura." 

Young women do not like to consider that their 
appearance is " perfectly awful." Laura reflected 
that for nineteen hours her vigil had been practically 
continuous. Indeed she had proved her willingness 
and — she was very tired, she realized, as she siir- 
rendered. 

Neither Laura nor Meade nor Mary Modena was at 
breakfast. Carey's eyes were dancing with eagerness. 
He was. altogether pleased when Carr told them that, 
with Jules, he had answered to the summons of a loco- 
motive's whistle and learned that the railway bridge 
at Sumac was down and their branch of the road aban- 
doned. The boy believed that there was at least the 
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chance of a continued contest, of further fighting, in 
which he would not be left behind. He was glad when 
the meal was finished and there was opportunity for 
speech with Carr and Effingham, the women absent. 

" Isn't it great? " he began. " You and Grannis 
thought you had hogged all the fun; now, if they 
come back, you've got to count Effie and me in." 

"What are you talking about?" inquired Carr, 
blankly. 

" Bridge down, service interrupted. One man shot 
yesterday, pitched battle in the evening, that was good 
for one day; but we'll have other good days, maybe. 
While there's life there's hope." 

" While there's life it's a good thing to hang on to," 
answered Billy Carr. " In a little while I give the 
pack order and telephone McKay's for a special. 
We'll be out of here by noon." 

" Running in the face of the enemy? " 

" I can't help what you call it. It's sense." 

" Your wife has been talking to you, that's your 
trouble," hazarded Carey, shrewdly. " I call it damned 
selfish, that is what I call it. You've had your fun, 
you go on with the women if you must. Leave the rest 
of us here." 

" That is nonsense." 

" Chenberger-Vogel isn't fit to be moved." Carey 
caught at a ray of hope. 

Carr intercepted it. " He is fit to be moved, he's not 
seriously hurt. If we leave him here some of the 
women must stay, and I won't have it." 

** When I am married," Carey began, spitefully ; 
14 
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then he held his peace, for he knew that his host was 
right. " The Pomeranian pig ! That's all distin- 
guished Johnnies are good for, to spoil sport. It's like 
his consummate conceit, we defer to Aim. I say, Betty, 
come here," he called to the girl, who was passing 
through the hall. 

" What is it? " Betty stopped, smiling, before 
them. 

" We were speaking of Pomerania. What I have 
in my hand looks like a half-dollar. You think it is, 
don't you? You are mistaken. It is my magic glass, 
my lens of a cow, that I went to — I beg your pardon, 
Betty, — to Prussia for. I had many ghastly adven- 
tures among the tall beers, but I outwitted every one, 
even William. It was remarkable that I could do that, 
but I did it, and left him in the cruelest of unspeakable 
tortures, I left him resident of — I beg your pardon, 
of Berlin. I am a polished Grerman gentleman, so let 
me take your hand. What, only one diamond on it? 
How unlike our ladies in the morning! Now I look 
at it closely through my magic glass. I tell you what 
I see. I see two things : Your hand is clean and your 
diamond is cracked. It has, an enormous flaw, but I 
know that it is a diamond. How do I know? I know 
by the concentric rings placed end to end in the form 
of a parallelogram. Throw it away or sell it to me 
at half price." 

"What is the matter with you, Graham?" asked 
the girl. " Are you finished with holding my hand? " 

" I like to hold your hand." 

" Graham doesn't like it because I think it wise to 
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break up the party and have Chenberger-Vogel moved 
to a place where he can get greater attention." Can* 
winked obviously at the young men. 

" Mr. Chenberger-Vogel is getting a fair amount of 
attention." Betty hesitated, smiling. " I think, of 
course, that you are right, after last night — and all." 

" You mean Laura," chuckled Carey. " She won't 
care to have him moved ; he hasn't been able to declare 
himself yet. Well, the course of true love never did 
run as smoothly as that of untrue love ; Satan oils the 
wheels of the latter while he throws sand on the former's 
tracks. Betty, did a German ever make love to you? " 

** I have not had that experience." 

" I'll tell you how they do it. Scene, at the table. 
The masculine divinity speaks : * Will the ethereal 
hand of my well-born and adored angel pass me an- 
other of those fat sausages?' The well-born maiden 
blushes beneath the honor in expectant speechlessness. 
The war-god follows up his advantage. * I will con- 
tinue the impassioned declaration of my romantic devo- 
tion as soon as my stomach is full, near to bursting, 
and well chosen, poetic words are forced from it.' " 

" Don't be silly, Graham." 

" Blame the subject. Don't you know their roman- 
tic literature? Are you ignorant that Goethe began 
his devotion to Charlotte von Stein with a present of 
sausages? I can refer you to book and page. Is it 
possible that you have never heard that Bismarck 
pursued his courtship by a similar generosity with the 
same material? Betty, I am ashamed of you." 

"Perhaps it is fortunate that we are far from a 
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market. I would dislike to witness unmaidenly atten- 
tions." Betty paused in a sudden embarrassment and 
left them; she had remembered Effingham's devotion. 

" Nonsense is through," said Carr, discarding his 
cigar. " I am going to telephone now, then we must 
hurry the packing." 

The two young men followed him to the long north- 
em room and stood together, whispering, that they 
might not disturb him. There were three receivers, 
side by side, and above them the appropriate labels: 
McKay's. Adirondack Club. Siunac. Carr was 
whirling the little handle on the left. He rested 
and rang again, rested, waited, and rang. 

" Can't you get them? " asked Carey, presently. 

^^ The agent at McKay's must be taking a nap. It 
is odd." 

"What is odd?" 

**That he doesn't answer. The other end of this 
wire is in the railway office, close by the train-dispatcher. 
It is very strange. I arranged the placing of it so 
that there need be no delay. I'll complain, I'll — " 
And Carr resumed the fruitless turning of a black 
handle. 

" The line is down," suggested Carey. 

" It seems so. It would be a nuisance if I hadn't 
foreseen the contingency of interruption to the service. 
Trees are eternally falling and tearing down wires 
in the big woods. . . . There has been no storm. 
. . . I'll call Siunac and Sumac can wire McKay's. 
It will be only a trifling delay." 

Carr gave a final jerk at the black handle, waited. 
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replaced the receiver, selected the third in line and rang 
for Sumac. Carey saw his face cloud while he waited, 
his lips moving, his eyes grave. 

" I wish Graunis were here," he whispered to Effing- 
ham. 

" Grannis is tired. Sleep is good for him." Effing- 
ham answered absently, as one scarcely conscious of the 
intention of his speech. 

" I say — " began Carey, then he hesitated, a smile 
overspreading his boyish face. 

" I can't get Sumac any more than I can get Mc- 
Kay's. It's very odd. I wonder — Stop laughing, 
Graham. Hell is to pay if that is true. I know you 
hoys, you've only yourselves to consider ; I am respon- 
sible for every soul in this house." Carr was turning 
the handle of the call for the Adirondack Club, im- 
patiently, in quick jerks. After a little he replaced 
the receiver, walked to the heavy door to the hall and 
closed it. " We may as well talk this out," he said. 
" It is no succession of windfalls that has broken three 
wires in three different directions." 

The men grouped themselves on the long sofa. Each* 
of them appreciated that a serious situation confronted 
them ; each of them hesitated to cast the fly that would 
bring the truth lungeing to the surface, open-mouthed. 

" Chenberger-Vogel shot, the fight of last night, 
the wires cut when the railway service is interrupted, 
all that is not fortuitous," said Effingham, finally. 
" Whatever is obscure, this is evident : we must get the 
women away before any more accidents occur." 

Carr voiced the wish of the three met in coimcil: 
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" I wish Grannis were here. I would like to know what 
Grannis thinks about it." 

" I don't care so much for what he thinks as for 
what he would suggest," amended Effingham. 

"Boston—" began Carey. "I'll fetch Grannis," 
he finished. 

The phenomenon was upon them of the assumption 
by men of their just places in the presence of emer- 
gency. In the construction of a potisse cafe, if the 
liqueurs be misplaced the wrong will right itself, the 
heaviest layer will become the foundation. We have 
all seen the sudden assumptions of authority that come 
with war or that a crisis heralds. Commonly any one 
of these three would regard his own opinion at the 
expense of Meade's. They would have admitted Meade 
an authority on revolver practice and on little else; 
now their minds turned to him. Upon matters pertain- 
ing to Wall Street all in that house would defer to 
Carr, but this situation had no concern with tapes and 
tickers. Ruthven was always altogether willing to 
advise upon all topics, but he inspired confidence in no 
one. In the absence of Meade, Carey or Effingham 
might have emerged as the force ; they were not slaves 
to self-distrust, but, Meade present, the company 
waited the decision of the master. 

" I'll call Grannis," Carey repeated, leaving them, 
and Effingham and Carr sat very still when he was 
gone. 

Carey met Meade at the foot of the staircase and he 
noticed that his friend was pale. " Anything wrong, 
old man ? " 
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No. I am beastly tired. I dare say I wasn't very 
fit for yesterday's fatigue. The inimitable life com- 
mences to tell on me, perhaps. I am slept out and I am 
feeling the worse for it, thank you." 

" Come in here." 

Meade scanned quickly the faces of his friends, and 
he noticed that Carey closed the door behind them. 
He seated himself as one conscious that the business 
which gathered them was not to be dispatched standing. 

"What is it?" he asked. 

" I had decided to quit, to get out of here, as the 
wise course after yesterday, after last night," began 
Carr. 

" Because of the women," explained Carey, conscien- 
tiously, and with that sadness which too often accom- 
panies the exercise of conscience. 

Meade nodded. " I think that is wise." 

" Now we can't go." 

"Why not.?" 

" Railway bridge down at Sumac, trains laid off 
between Siunac and McKay's, other division in use." 

" You can get a special." 

" The telephone is down, down in every direction." 

" How do you know of the railway bridge? " 

"A light locomotive came up with the news this 
morning. It brought the message that, if we wish a 
train, we must telephone for it." 

Meade was frowning, ugly wrinkles traversed his 
forehead. "Were the wires down then?" 

" How do I know? No one knows, no one tried to 
telephone," answered Carr; " we just found it out." 
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An onyx clock upon the mantel seemed to fill the 
room with its insistent monotony: three of the men 
were waiting for the fourth to speak. 

" It is all of a piece," Meade announced his con- 
clusion. " Whoever we fought with last night cut the 
wires. Lord, how the chance was with them! It 
wasn't great generalship, it was the desperate resolve 
to accomplish an end at any cost. It looks as if they 
had intended to kill us rather than let us take a train, 
rather than permit us to leave.'* 

"How?" 

" They couldn't count on the bridge going out, they 
couldn't foresee that we would be shut in here. Cut- 
ting the wires was a better stroke than the man who 
planned it knew." 

" And that was ? " 

The four questioned each others' faces. 

" The man who dictated the demand for the supposi- 
titious diamond, so much is obvious. I dare say no one 
doubts who made the attack, it could only have been 
the men from Prince's Shanties." 

" And they believe in the diamond? " 

" Because Jules told them that there is a diamond. 
Certainly no one else in that room was ignorant that 
the thing would do them no good, if they had it. Jules 
heard Chenberger-Vogel's maudlin talk at the table, 
Jules assiuned that the thing was intrinsically valuable. 
I saw him coming home, I saw him coming from the 
woods in the gray of the morning. He must have 
been tired. A stroll to Prince's Shanties and back 
would be no pleasure- jaunt at night." 
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Effingham summed up. ^^ You mean, Grannis, that 
last night's attack was based on a misunderstanding 
on the part of the Prince's Shanties gang of a mis- 
understanding by Jules? " 

" Precisely. And, unfortunately, by the very nature 
of their more than Ethiopian ignorance, it isn't a 
mistake that we can explain." 

" And, having failed to frighten us, they fought ; 
and, having failed to win the battle, they have isolated 
us?" 

" That is what has happened with the aid of the 
accident at Sumac." 

" There is a defect in your reasoning, Grannis," 
said Effingham, quietly. 

" That is ? " 

" If they wished the lens, their imagined jewel, at 
any cost, Chenberger-Vogel would have been robbed 
after he was shot. An attempt would have been made 
at the bridge." 

" That would be plausible but for one circumstance, 
one fact that you ignore." 

" You mean ? " 

" I mean — It is all right, Carr. The boys won't 
talk to frighten Edith. I mean that the man who shot 
Chenberger-Vogel did not suspect that the prize of 
petty warfare was in his pocket. The man who fired 
that shot meant murder, not robbery ; he meant to kill 
Mr. William Carr, not to wound Mr. Chenberger- 
Vogel." 

" Some one wanted to kill Billy Carr? " began 
Carey, incredulously. "You are driving your fancy 
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too fast this morning, Grannis. Why should any one 
wish Carr out of the way? " 

" Not Carr, the genial gentleman whom we delight 
to visit; the otlier Carr, the Carr with whom we do 
not come in contact; Carr, the territorial lord; Carr, 
the agrarian tyrant." 

" I don't believe it. Any one who wished to kill 
Carr would know Carr." 

" Stand up, Billy." 

Carr was blushing modestly. " I guess he is right, 
boys," he said, rising and turning from them. " Gran- 
nis and I argued out so much, yesterday." 

" See," said Meade. " The height, the carriage, 
the beard ; the resemblance is perfect for any one who 
knows them less intimately than do we. In the full 
face the likeness disappears. Chenberger-Vogel is 
older, his features are heavier. But Chenberger-Vogel 
was shot from behind." 

Effingham interposed an objection. " Is it reason- 
able, Grannis, to assimie that, if the ruffians were suffi- 
ciently eager to secure the lens to attack us as they 
did, they would jeopardize success by shooting Carr? 
The lesser motive would be merged in the greater." 

" That is true," assented Meade. " They certainly 
would not." He was standing and, suddenly, he 
sprang to a window and opened it. " Betty Frifth," 
he called, " will you kindly return to the house and stay 
in it? " 

It was a command, not a request. 

They could hear the pleasant laugh of the girl. 
" But I prefer to walk outside, Mr. Grannis Meade." 
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Carr joined Meade at the window. '^ Come in, 
Betty ; and tell the others to stay in. I thought you 
understood. Don't one of you stir from the house. 
It is dangerous." 

"Very well, Mr. Carr/' Betty answered, the merri- 
ment gone from her voice. 

" You admit then," urged Effingham, " that your 
theory is faulty? " 

" You have touched its weak point. I can only say 
that I do not believe any of the Prince's Shanties crowd 
shot Chenberger-Vogel. Carr, whom else in the vicin- 
age have you offended ? " 

" Almost every one," began Carr, cheerfully ; then 
he bounded from his chair as if electricity stung him. 
" Now you are talking, Grannis. I thought it damned 
funny if any of the pack at the Shanties dare try that 
on me. They are too wise. Shut-eye Brackett is a 
coward, and the others are weak, worthless pups ; they 
are not the stuff assassins are made of. With proper 
leaders, nerved by greed, they will fight as they did 
last night; none of them would take the chance of a 
stretched neck for simple revenge. The shot that pros- 
trated Chenberger-Vogel came from another quarter. 
It came from Harrison's Ford." 

" Harrison's Ford, eh? We're getting warm. Sup- 
pose you describe Harrison's Ford." 

" It is further away, to the west. Like Prince's 
Shanties it is a settlement of the outcast and the dis- 
possessed, fellows the law wants for minor crimes, and 
squatters driven from my land and from the property 
of the Adirondack Club. I can't describe them better 
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than by saying that they are such another outfit as 
the gang at Prince's Shanties, only, take them man 
for man, they are ten to one worse, and there are more 
of them. Shut-eye Brackett is the only one at Prince's 
Shanties of whom I think enough evil to class with 
them." 

"Who is the leader?" 

"A fellow called * Fat-smile' Bentley is the most 
dangerous because he is the most deceptive. He is 
educated and he has a benevolent visage. You might 
take and mistake him for a country church-warden, but 
he is rotten all the way through. Every molecule of his 
blood calls out * crook ! ' to every other molecule. He 
is the leader, but his is no undisputed headship. He 
has a close second in a lantern- jawed, razor-faced thief 
who is known to those who know him at all as ^ Squint ' 
Eldredge. Then there is * Big-head ' Grady, a 
smooth-spoken rat whose sense of importance tripped 
him out of civilization, and there is * Sell-out ' Donel- 
son, a stolid thug whose influence is impaired by the 
circumstance that his own associates can't trust him. 
Those four are the leaders and, if they had Shut-eye 
Brackett with them, they would make an impossible 
poker hand." 

" Have you quarreled with any of them? " 

" In the motley dozen there are some of my dis- 
possessed. It is very possible that one of them slipped 
over here and slipped a bullet into Chenberger-Vogel 
by mistake." 

" We are caught between two feuds," reflected 
Meade. 
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^^ It looks like it, and we may be grateful that it 
isn't a feud in common. I wouldn't relish a combina- 
tiopi of the two gangs." 

" It might occur, such a coalition." 

^^ It might. It isn't probable, but Brackett is capa- 
ble of the conception. Then hell would be to pay." 

" It seems to me," decided Meade, " that there is 
but one thing to do: run for it." 

** Oh, Grannis, Grannis," Carey mourned, " where 
is your sporting blood? " 

And Carr derived sKght comfort from Meade's 
advice. " That soimds well," he said ; " I am not a 
gibbering idiot myself, I can think. But how are we 
to run? My wife, three girls, the maids, a sick man? 
Your brain must hurt you this morning, Grannis; 
don't overtax it." 

" Take it easy. It is thirty miles to McKay's. I 
can reach there before night, and rest coming back 
on a special." 

" Some one would use you for a target before you 
got into the tall timber." 

Carey's eyes sparkled with excitement. " Carr is 
right. It would be a wanton sacrifice of your life for 
you to go alone. I'll go with you." 

" I can see no advantage in two of you getting 
killed," said Carr, dryly ; " my wife and — others 
would never permit it." 

" I might slip through." 

« So might I." 

Carr produced a less sentimental argument. ^^ See 
here, you boys. It does very well for you, Grannis, 
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to get hurt trying to bring aid, and for you, Graham, 
to quit this wicked world in the interest of a lark. I 
am not the keeper of either of you, I am grateful for 
so much. But consider this. Suppose you try for it 
together and an attack is made on the house in force ; 
with you away who is there to repel it? EflSe and I 
and Ruthven, and a lot of aid Ruthven would be ! He 
would stop to teach school between volleys. Effie and 
I can't stand off all the toughs in the Adirondacks. 
We must consider the women if we don't consider our- 
selves. Shut-eye Brackett will be no pleasant guest. 
I don't fancy Fat-smile Bentley in the society of 
gentlewomen." 

" You forget," said Meade, " your henchmen, 
Veeder and Porter." 

" No, I " 

The door from the hall was thrown open and Edith 
Carr rushed into the room. " Grannis ! Billy ! Come. 
Something shocking has happened." 

The men followed her to the hall. Upon a bench 
Porter was sitting, his head and shoulders drooping; 
from a cut across his face and from his matted hair 
blood trickled, formed into drops, and spattered upon 
the floor. At his feet lay the motionless form of 
Veeder. 

" Sit still," cried Carr to the habit that was urging 
Porter to his feet. "Is he dead? What has hap- 
pened? " 

" He ain't so bad off as he looks ; neether be I, I 
guess," said Porter, stolidly. " Fire 's what 's hap- 
pened. 'T serves us right, but I didn't think we was 
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Kvin' in a covintry with hostile redskins. Pshaw ! I'd 
ought to knowed. After last night," he added, as if 
the explanation sufficed. " But I'll have a fit if I 
make out rightly what's up; here and now I'll have 
a fit." 

Carey brought brandy from the dining-room, while 
Meade busied himself with the prostrate Veeder. " His 
leg is broken," Meade declared ; " he is faint from 
loss of blood ; that is all I can make out." 

" I guess mebbe that's all," said Porter. " Never 
mind my wownd. It only stunned me like and put me 
out of bizness for a minnit. I only heard two shots 
and John only heard three, he told me before he 
swooned, so I guess that's all they was. Whoever done 
it thought they had us both." 

"Three shots?" 

" The third 's broke my arm, I carried John in sort 
of one-sided like. That's hefty brandy. It 's done 
me good. They'd ought to be a law compellin' the 
storekeepers to sell us countrymen such like likker 
instid of ante-mortem fusil oil. Thank ye, Mr. Effing- 
ham." 

" Are you able to tell us of it? Perhaps you would 
better keep quiet," urged Mrs. Carr, anxiously. 

"Be I able, ma'am? After that brandy? Well, I 
guess I be, thank ye kindly, ma'am. It ain't much to 
tell. Me an' John was between here an' our shanty, 
a-talkin' it over, an', all of a suddent, we seen flames 
shoot up, shanty-ways. We'd ought to suspicioned, 
but we didn't, we was thinkin' of puttin' the fire out. 
That's about all." 
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" Go on." 

"Why, natcherally, when we dropped over in the 
valley where the shanty was, some bullets come out of 
the woods an' we fell down. We didn't see nuthin' 
of no one. We was ambuscaded, that's the way it was ; 
an' it served us right for lettin' our wits go wool- 
gatherin'. This is poor country for wool. I suppose 
they thought we was dead and scooted for fear they'd 
git plugged if they tarried to view our mortal remains, 
that's about it as I figger it. When I come to, John 
hadn't bled himself imconscious yet. He told me all 
he knew, which was nuthin', then I made shift to fetch 
him in. Thank ye, that's prime likker, Mr. Meade; 
it's the kind to make hair grow on your chest." 

From the room to which Veeder was carried and Por- 
ter walked, the windows looked towards the smoke of 
their smouldering cabin. While Mrs. Carr and Betty 
ministered to them the men resumed their consultation, 
in the hall now. 

" That settles one thing," said Meade. ** Get 
through or not, one of us must go for aid. Porter is 
right. This has become Indian warfare. Only one 
may go, the others will be needed here ; only one, and 
I am the one." 

" How do you know you are? " flashed Carey, and 
EfSngham protested against Meade's assumption of 
responsibility. 

From above came the shrillness of a woman's scream, 
the insistence of a call for aid. 

Up the stairs they ran, hurrying to the uproar, and 
they met Laura Aldrich, pale and trembling, outside 
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Chenberger-VogePs door. " Make him be quiet. He 
will kill himself," she faltered as they passed her. 

At the hazard of a hemorrhage Chenberger-Vogel 
was sitting upright. His eyes were rolling and there 
was white froth at his lips. Upon the counterpane 
was his clothing of yesterday. 

" The Lens ! " he screamed, " the Lens of the Gau ! 
Give it to me. Some one has stolen it. Give it to me. 
Ah, you American yokels, you swine, you thieves, you 
canaille, give it to me. Give it to me. I will wade 
in blood, I warn you, but I will have it back, my Lens. 
The Lens of the Gau ! " 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Cabb urged quiet upon Chenberger-Vogel. The 
lens could not be lost, he insisted, his patience straining 
at its curb. 

" Remain, you three there, I demand it." Chen- 
berger-Vogel scowled viciously at the young men. His 
face twitched convulsively, his voice wcw growing weak. 

" You'll kill yourself, if you don't go easy," com- 
mented Carr, cheerfully. His mind was suffering 
from indigestion of the German's words. Yokels, 
swine, thieves and canaille are not easy morsels to 
assimilate; the qualifying adjective " American," if it 
added breadth to the denunciation, did not render it 
palatable. 

Laura was back at the bedside, an arm slipped be- 
neath her patient's shoulders. " Pray compose your- 
self, dear Count," she said. " Mr. Carr will satisfy 
you. Calm yourself, I entreat you. You said that 
you owe me gratitude; show it now, / ask it. Do not 
deny my prayer." 

^^ Laura is giving her angel a sausage," muttered 
Carey, and Effingham's face went white and from white 
to red. 

" Yes," said Meade, — ^his eyes were on Effingham 
and he made no pretense of a lowered voice, — ^^ and 
she makes no effort to keep to the gender. Charlotte 
von Stein waited for Goethe to go to the market, but 
the other is often the way with the obviously good." 

226 
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When a deity loses his talisman, he becomes a 
man ; men marry," reflected Carey. 

" When a Teutonic deity falls, he becomes a beast. 
You forget your mythology, Graham." 

" Some women — " began Carey, but Carr was 
speaking. 

" Now, Mr. Chenberger-Vogel, if you are sufficiently 
calm to give us your best imitation of a gentleman, 
we will listen to you. Miss Aldrich, your place is with 
my wife." 

" Miss Aldrich is my friend," stated Chenberger- 
Vogel. 

"Yes? And I am your host," answered Carr. 
** Miss Aldrich, you will find Mrs. Carr in her room." 

** If he wishes me, my place is here," said Laura, 
with decision. 

Meade saw Effingham start, and he saw, too, Effing- 
ham's eyes. 

** She has done it now," he whispered to Carey ; 
" she will never be able to make Effie change color 
again. On her knees she cannot cause him an emotion 
after this." 

** And on his knees? " Carey's smile was unpleasant. 
** Effie, the iceman," he added, and Meade's eyes 
twinkled. 

Regardless of Laura's frown of protest Carr was 
lighting a cigar. From Carr, the idler, from Carr, 
the husband of his wife, she saw emerge the Carr whom 
Wall Street knew. 

"Want her here, do you? All right. It is just 
as you say. You have uttered a charge, and we won't 
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mince matters. You have the right to your wishes. 
Pipe up, but let me remind you that you are not the 
only possessor of a nasty vocabulary. By what you 
say you will be judged." 

" I denounce as a thief '* 

** Remember that you are not a drunken boor at my 
wife's table now, you are accountable for what you 
say. If you talk fool-talk, you may expect to answer 
for it. You will, I give you my word for that." 

" I denounce as a thief the man who stole the Lens." 

" The earth is round, the earth revolves on its axis. 
If any one stole your lens that person is a thief. Drop 
tautology and take up sense." 

" I protest — ^" began Laura. 

"Are you his lawyer? When did he retain you? 
I tell you frankly. Miss Aldrich, that this is no place 
for you. If he wishes it, and if you choose to r^nain, 
that is his affair and yours. I shall not mince matters 
because of your presence, I shall withhold no words 
and I shall emasculate no sentences. If you choose to 
intrude in a company of men — Well, you will learn 
how men talk, that is all." And Laura saw Carr of 
the elephantine and middle-aged gallantries, the over- 
courteous Carr, turn his back upon a woman. " Now, 
Vogel, if you have anything to say, say it. We can't 
waste the day, we have other and more important 
business." 

" What can be more important than the recovery of 
my Lens? " asked the Grerman, fatuously. 

" Opinions differ. If you care for my opinion on 
that point you may have it. I think it is discussing 
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an insane dream over a bit of two-penny Brummagem 
to talk of it at all. But we will oblige you while our 
time holds out; it won't hold out long, so you would 
best come to the point." 

" I ask that you dismiss these young men and we 
will discuss it alone, you and I." 

" All right. You have asked and I have refused. 
I am no sneak. If you wish to talk to a sneak, talk 
to — some one else. I don't care to whom you talk." 

" Mr. Carr — " protested Laura. 

^^ That is all right. He called us swine and canaille, 
I have called him nothing more than a crazy sneak yet. 
You will hear more than that if he persists in his pipe- 
dream." 

" Some one has stolen it, my Lens, the Lens ! " 

" So you said. We have no time for vain repe- 
tition." 

Chenberger-Vogel seemed to comprehend. " Mr. 
Carr, I appeal to you as my host, and as a landed pro- 
prietor as am I; I appeal to you as a gentleman in 
whose house a loss has occurred." 

" And, in that relation, I listen willingly. If your 
property has been taken from you I will do everything 
in my power for its restoration." 

" Yesterday morning I left your house for a walk. 
I had then the Lens of the Gau, an item of my property 
of inestimable value to me, however trifling you may 
consider it. I walked from your house to the lake, I 
stood on the bridge on your property, and I was shot — 
from behind." Chenberger-Vogel paused as if for con- 
tradiction but he heard none. " Very well, with my 
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Lens upon me, on your estate, I was shot. You had 
me carried to this room, you had my clothing placed 
in your closet; this morning I demand my clothing; 
the Lens, my jewel beyond price, is gone.*' 

They waited in a room grown still. 

*^ So, as it is in your house, among your friends, 
I demand my possession from you, my host and its 
custodian." 

Carr's manner altered; it was cold but it was civil, 
it was almost deferential. " Mr. Chenberger-Vogel, 
let me ask you, as a gentleman and as a man not pres- 
ently under the influence of intoxicants, had that — 
that — ^I don't pretend to know what — ^any particular 
value? Was it irreplaceable? I will not disguise from 
you that owing to circumstances that have grouped 
themselves since your injury this house has become a 
dangerous habitation. It is imperative that we quit 
it at once " 

Chenberger-Vogel started from his pillow. " Quit 
it ! " he called, hoarsely. " No one must leave here 
until the Lens is restored to me. I insist on it. I 
plead, I implore, I demand, and I command." 

"You seriously regard it as of sufficient value to 
justify me in putting human life in jeopardy?" 

" Of sufficient value? It is worth a thousand lives! 
A hundred thousand lives would be nothing, a million 
would be bagatelle. I snap my fingers at human lives. 
It makes of me a god, a " 

" Never mind what it makes you. I must say that 
for a god you are singularly vulnerable to lead, 
strangely human to a bullet." 
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Chenberger-Vogel perceived his mistake. " I will 
address you simply as a business man, Mr. Carr. You 
know the value of money, you know the power of 
money, you know how many men are worn out each 
year in the rush of your Wall Street, you know how 
many suicides follow a petty financial coup, you know 
how many lives of passengers and employees are lost 
because of the economies of your railways, all these 
things and more you know. You know how many girls 
go on the streets, you know how many patients the 
asylums for the insane shelter, you know how many 
loves are sundered each year, because of the mad crises 
of finance. Bien, I tell you as a gentleman that all 
the schemes and failures and successes of Wall Street 
are as bagatelle compared to the worth of the Lens. 
You have your answer upon the sacred assurance of 
a landed-man, a proprietor as are you." 

And William Carr, who flourished through his 
knowledge of men, who prospered because of his com- 
prehension of men's minds and hearts, believed that 
so far as this man knew the truth he was telling it. 
" Let me ask you then, Chenberger-Vogel, why you 
brought such a treasure here? Why do you carry it 
about? Why did you not leave it in a deposit-vault 
until you were ready to use it? " 

Feeling himself believed the Grerman spoke simply, as 
one who may dispense with emphasis; as one who tells 
the plainest truth. ^^ Because it is too valuable. It 
is unique and it is priceless. If you could carry domin- 
ion in your pocket you would not leave it in a bank's 
vault, Mr. Carr." 
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Carr felt his nerves jerk. " Let us understand each 
other. When you speak of power, you mean ? " 

" The power of money." 

Carr nodded. " I'll do what I can for you. If you 
are lying let the blood of those who die be on your 
head." 

Chenberger-VogePs lips curled in an unholy sneer, 
in the leer of an atmosphere beneath congealing. 
" Amen. So be it," he said. " I accept the blood. I 
heard the Gau dying; life has been tame to me since, 
so very tame." 

At something cold beyond frozen pity in his voice, 
Carr shuddered. " Now we will get to business." 
His tone was resonant with disgust. " You say that 
yesterday morning you had that — ^that thing on you? " 

" Yes. I had it." 

"Where?" 

" In my pocket." 

" In which pocket? " 

" In this pocket of my vest." Chenberger-Vogel 
indicated a pocket of chamois placed inside the vest. 

Carr fumbled in it with his fingers. " It seems safe. 
It is too thick for an object to be forced through. It 
buttons tight. The other night you produced it from 
a pocket here, didn't you? " 

** In my evening clothes, yes ; but always when I am 
to leave the house; it goes here. I have worn it in such 
a bag since the day I first possessed it. My arm 
assures me many times each day where my treasure is. 
I would miss it in an instant, in my sleep I would 
miss it." 
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You have carried it long without using.'* 

" I did not at first altogether know how to use it ; 
but recently have I perfected it. I do not recall all 
that I said the other night, the night when I was 
drugged." 

" When you were drunk," corrected Carr. " You 
felt it against your arm, yesterday morning, when 
you left the house? " 

^^ I did. A thousand hells ! I felt it when I stood 
upon that accursed bridge." 

" And there you saw ? " 

" It is wiser, Mr. Carr, that we speak privately." 

" We may consider ourselves to so speak." 

^^ Mr. Meade and Mr. Carey and Mr. Effingham are 
present." 

Carr's smile was the corollary of the gleam in his 
eyes. " You retain your friend, permit me to retain 
my friends." 

** Mr. Carr, if I came to your office to consult you 
on my business you would not question my right to have 
a friend present, you would not insist upon retaining 
your witnesses to my business." 

" That is just, so far as it goes. But, as the alleged 
crime was committed on my premises, this becomes my 
business as it is yours. If your — er — friend remains, 
mine shall remain." 

" It seems to me that I am the judge of the wisdom 
of their presence." 

" No, you are not. I am the judge, for the decision 
is mine. Speak or don't speak, as you wish; if 
you speak to me it will be before my friends." 
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Carey interrupted. " Perhaps our relation to you, 
Carr, is not sufficiently intimate; we are neither near 
enough nor dear enough. Perhaps the gentleman 
pleads the privilege of the domestic relation." 

**The domestic relation?" questioned Chenberger- 
Vogel. 

^* Privileged commimication, the lawyers call it. In- 
ability to testify." 

** Drop it, Graham," Carr protested. " That is 
misplaced. Now, Mr. Chenberger-Vogel, you have 
told us of your movements up to a certain point. What 
then?" 

" That is for you to say, you or another. I become 
conscious here, in this room ; you are putting away my 
clothing in which had been my Lens, the Lens. This 
morning I ask for my garments, I have them, and there 
is no Lens. I say to you, Where is it? Where is my 
Lens?" 

** When you could speak, yesterday, you asked no 
questions." 

" I had your assurance that my property was safe, 
in your house." 

" You have been here ever since, naturally ; and 
Miss Aldrieh did not leave the room while you slept, I 



am sure." 



^^ For that reason I say that I was robbed before 
I was brought to this room." 

" Perhaps you select a word rashly." 

" Robbed? No, for a jewel might not be lost from 
that chamois-bag." 

** What did you do when you left the house? " 
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" What does that matter when I assure you that I 
felt the Lens beneath my arm the moment that I fell? " 

" Nothing. Tell me what you were domg? " 

^^ I stood upon the bridge, and across the lake I saw 
the bare trunk of a tree against the red foliage that 
sweeps to the shore; I saw a hawk far away and a — 
what you call a — ^kingfisher, and I heard his rattle as of 
a child's toy. Then — Then I cannot tell. I was 
falling forward and down, down through all space and 
all time.'* 

" When he strikes bottom it won't be in a marsh," 
muttered Carey to Meade. ** Marshes are cool. 
Marshes are moist." 

"And your first thought when you became con- 
scious?" said Carr. Meade looked up quickly. He 
knew the quality in Carr's voice, and he wondered at 
its occasion. 

" Was of my treasure." 

« Quite right." 

" And you declared to me that my clothing was 
safe." 

" And set your mind at rest. Tell us thought the 
second." 

" Then I thought of my assassin." 

" You considered that some one thought enough of 
you to assassinate you, did you? The great are often 
in the presence of that thought. You were quite sure 
that you had been deliberately shot down? " 

" Yes. That was certain." 

** You had seen some one? " 

" No." 
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** You had seen bushes stir suspiciously? " 

«* No.'' 

** You had heard some one near you? " 

" I had not." 

" Why were you so confident that the bullet was not 
a chance ball? " 

" Because I knew the motive that inspired it. To 
know an end is to understand the means." 

" But you were not worried for the safety of your — 
er — thing-a-bob, for you let last night pass without 
verifying its presence." 

^^ I did so. I did not think that it was gone. Fool ! 
I did not associate it with my assassin." 

^^ Assassin? You are so definite that I beg you to 
be still more precise. Name him." 

" Mr. Carr, I desire to speak with you alone." 

" You won't speak with me alone. You had your 
chance for that and you preferred witnesses." 

" I do not wish " 

"Probably not. Vagueness prefers to whisper. 
Vagueness is solitary by instinct and by inclination. 
All I can see of it is that you have wantonly compelled 
us to remain in a place of danger for another day. 
The time we have lost with you was very precious, Mr. 
Chenberger-Vogel. I am glad to remember that you 
assumed guilt for the blood that may flow because of 
it. Good-morning. Come, boys. Good-morning, 
Miss Aldrich." / 

Chenberger-Vogel lifted himself from his pillows. 
" I denounce as my assassins those three men, your 
witnesses." 
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He fell back, angered by the shoulder-shnig that 
rippled down the line of his denunciation. 

" That is interesting." Carr snapped an imaginary 
particle of dust from his sleeve. " Very interesting. 
Why don't you accuse the county? You are modest 
when you only name three aspirants for the honor of 
shooting you. Why not be impartial? Why not say 
that the household fired a volley at you? Why not 
suggest that I ordered platoon firing? " 

" I do not understand." 

" Mr. Chenberger-Vogel, I must inform you that 
you are not at home. We are not subject at present 
to the peculiar procedure of your military tribunals. 
In America it is the practice to single out the perpe- 
trator of a crime; even a district attorney may not 
ask the indictment of a group as a group." 

" You mean ? " 

" You were shot by one man, not by three. If you 
can name the man, do so. If you cannot, I suspect 
what will be coming to you. Don't worry. Nothing 
will happen until you are quite well. What? You 
hesitate? I thought so. It is with the greatest pleas- 
ure that I say to you, Good-morning." 

Chenberger-VogePs right arm shot out, a finger 
pointing, his countenance livid between rage and loss 
of blood. " I denounce that man," he cried ; " I 
denounce Mr. Meade." 

The eyes of all sprang to Meade as iron-filings 
spring to the magnet. Before the accusing finger he 
stiffened and stepped forward but he did not speak. 

" Oh, I say," broke out Carey, " this is too damned 
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stupid. Leave him to wallow in the froth of his own 
filth." 

^^ Quiet, Graham," cautioned Carr. ^^ I am inquisi- 
tor ; leave this to me." 

And Laura broke her silence, her eyes imploring, her 
hands clasped before her face. ^^ Do not say that, 
dear friend. Oh, Count, do not say that. I beg of 
you do not say that." 

She stretched a hand to him in her pleading, but 
he waved her back. ^^ I denoimce that man as my 
assassin," he repeated ; ^^ I denounce Mr. Meade." 

" Why should Meade shoot you? " asked Carr, and 
the curious note that was not curiosity was again in his 
voice. 

^^ I will tell you why he and these others might wish 
me dead. I had won from them at baccarat, from each 
of them. They had given me their checks. The 
ruined spendthrifts, as if I did not know them, I who 
have been yoimg and a spendthrift myself. I know 
the ways of them, for I have lived as one of them. 
They gave me checks on New York. I suspected them 
then and I have heard of them since. I know which has 
ruined himself by fast living, I know which is in the 
grip of a blackmailer, I know which has lost himself 
in mining shares. I know that such as they would do 
much rather than have their drafts dishonored. I 
know. They did not guess that, knowing them, I took 
my precaution ; they did not know that by the morning 
mail their checks were gone." 

Carr, watching the three, saw Meade's hands touch 
the elbows of his friends and tighten on them, he saw 
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Carey shift his weight upon his feet. *' Had you boys 
been losing to Mr. Chenberger-Vogel? " he questioned. 

" Yes," said Effingham, simply, " we had, and we 
did give him checks. It didn't occur to me that he 
would put them in circulation from here." 

" You see I knew you," commented the Grerman, " I 
knew you all, each of you. I took my precautions." 

" Doesn't it seem to you," asked Carr, with the air 
of a cross-examiner who has inserted the final probe, 
^^ that you are adducing a singularly insufficient motive 
for murder? Would one of these boys kill a man 
for a loss at cards? " 

" Any of them might kill an hundred men to avert 
dishonor." 

" Any of them might borrow from me." 

" Grentlemen will kill who will not borrow." 

" You are convinced that you were shot to intercept 
those checks? " 

" They were given me and I am here, here the bullet 
passed through me. Yes, it is so." 

Carr walked to a window, opened it, and threw 
through it the end of a black cigar. ^^ I am glad to 
hear that you think so," he said ; " you have convicted 
yourself of silliness as he who talks nonsense always 
does if you let the silly fish spin your reel. You see 
there is a flaw in your theory, as hopeless a flaw as 
you found in Miss Aldrich's gem. What you forget to 
take into consideration is this: No one has fired at 
you, no one has tried to kill you; the bullet that 
bowled you over was meant for me. The man who fired 
it doesn't know that you exist, it is doubtful if he 
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could locate Germany on a map, and it is certain that 
he never heard of Pomerania. The man who looked 
through the sights of a rifle at your back doesn't know 
the difference between a cat and a kaiser, and wouldn't 
be interested if he did. The man who shot you was 
after me." 

Chenberger-Vogel stared at him stupidly. Laura's 
face was illumined as of one hopeless who has inter- 
cepted hope. 

" After you? " said the Grerman; and he repeated 
"After you?" 

" To my mind there is no doubt of it. There is so 
little doubt that I won't detain the young men for more 
of this. The chances are that the fool who tried to 
kill me for a fancied grievance has your African play- 
thing. By Jove, though, that is funny. That " 

" What is it that is funny? " 

" Never mind." It had occurred to Carr that if 
Jules had informed his friends at Prince's Shanties of 
the lens, and if one of them had had Chenberger-Vogel, 
shot by mistake, under his hands and had taken the lens 
from him, it was impossible to account for last night's 
demand and last night's battle. " Never mind," he 
insisted ; he did not care to discuss his doubt ; ^^ you 
boys can go now. There is nothing to detain you 
unless a belated decency is about to stir in my noble 
guest. Certainly, if his failure to make the reparation 
worthy a gentleman will trouble him " 

Chenberger-Vogel was smiling the smile of a well- 
bred devil. " Mr. Meade," he pronounced, slowly, 

and you, Mr. Effingham, and you, Mr. Carey, I 



n 
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desire to tender to you, and to each of you, my sincere 
apologies for having believed that you desired to kill 
me. It pains me to consider the grossness of my 
error, and I ask of each of you pardon. I hope that 
it will be granted as honestly as I desire it." 

The young men bowed in silence, turning to the 
door. At the threshold Carey muttered : " If a will- 
ingness to see him dead were identical with pulling a 
trigger, he would have nothing to apologize for to me." 

" Quiet," said Effingham. " The man is sick." 

" I don't care a hoot in Hades what he is. He is 
principally brain-sick with conceit. Why, Grannis, 
he intimated that he thought you " 

" Yes, and he has apologized." 

" That is the worst of it. He insults at random 
and then sneaks out of the penalty." 

Down the passage the voices died away. 

Laura leaned to the sick man, in her hand a spoon 
filled with a medicament. Carr stood watching them, 
his lips smiling, his mind absent. The room was very 
still. 

Carr's smile vanished as he forced his thought back. 
" That is over, thank Grod. Your absurd suspicion 
has cost us a day; no one can get out to bring aid 
by tonight now. If I can do nothing for you, Chen- 
berger-Vogel, I will leave you to your ministering 
angel." 

" The affair is not concluded, Mr. Carr." 

" You said that it was. Be a man, can't you? Be 
the same for five consecutive minutes. Your injury 

is explained and you have apologized." 

i6 
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*^ I have apologized, but I wish my Lens. I demand 
the Lens." 

"Who in — Never mind. Who knows anything 
about your lens? Your charge against the boys fell 
flat. Don't let us rehash minced meat." 

" You mistake. The suspicion that one of them 
shot me has been discredited. The charge that one of 
them stole the Lens has not failed, for I repeat it." 

" A logical procedure," began Carr, " apologize to 
a man's face and repeat ^" 

Laura interrupted him. " Dear Count, I beg you 
not to begin that again. You do yourself an injus- 
tice, indeed you do. Perhaps the Lens was lost. I will 
walk to the bridge, I will search everywhere, I will find 
it, I know that I will." 

" You know that that is a lie, wind, words," cried 
Chenberger-Vogel. 

Carr stared from one to the other in amazement. 

" You over-excite yourself," pleaded the girl ; " you 
will have a relapse. Do forget your grievous loss 
for the time, dear Count." 

Count? Chenberger-Vogel was entitled to the 
appellation but, if he did not choose to assume it here, 
its employment by Laura was bad form, Carr 
considered. 

Laura's " count " was glaring at her as a mad rat 
glares at its tormentor. " You told me," he said. 
" Mr. Carr, by your assurance one of those men did 
not shoot me. You may be mistaken, I do not know. 
I do not care, for I shall live. This I know: one of 
them robbed me while I lay helpless. None of your 
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enemies, real or Imagined, came near me ; I was robbed 
by one of your friends." 

" Please," the girl pleaded, " consider your health." 

" What is my health if the Lens be gone? I do not 
care. I wUl have it back. If it were a lesser matter 
courtesy would restrain me, I would submit to the 
penalty of intruding in a den of thieves. But the 
Lens ! I tell you for that I know no courtesy. You 
told me, you ! I will have it back ! " 

Carr grooved the end of a black cigar. " I don't 
understand," he said, wearily, " but you seem to under- 
stand each other. Speak," he smiled, " or forever 
after hold your peace. I'll be damned if I endure the 
stench of this malodor any longer in the dark." 

" Oh, I beg you," cried the girl ; but the German 
gestured for silence, and she sank into a chair, trem- 
bling, her hands tight clasped, her eyes over bright. 
Now and then shudders shook her. ^^ I did not mean 
you to tell this. I did not dream you would tell this," 
she moaned once ; and he paused to answer : " But I 
wish my Lens." 

" I do not know who shot me," he was saying to 
Carr, " I do not care. I know who searched in my 
pockets, it was the young men, your friends." 

" You beUeve that? " 

" I know it." 

" How? " 

" Miss Aldrich saw them from her window. She 
told me." 

Laura's hands shielded her face from Carr's glance, 
heavy with a contempt beyond expression. " Is this 
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true?" he demanded; and, when she sobbed for all 
answer, he added : " Tell me, one or the other of you. 
I am nauseated, but it is too late to withhold your 
story. You have gone too far now." 

" They searched me, they pillaged me, those young 
men. Meade first. Miss Aldrich will tell you, and 
Miss Aldrich you may not decline to believe." 

" I beUeve no one who sings that song." 

" And so short a time ago you were judicial ! What 
motive may inspire Miss Aldrich to a lie? " 

" There can be none," Carr admitted, " still — The 
thing is impossible. Gro on, Laura." 

The girl was choked with sobs. She rocked back 
and forth as old women sway beneath grief. 

" I must speak for her," said the German. 
** Women are peculiar, we understand that, Mr. Carr, 
so I must repeat her story. She sat at her window, 
looking toward Two Moose Lake; she saw me on the 
bridge and she saw all that arrived to me. She saw 
a puff of smoke above the forest and she saw me fall. 
Still she looked from her window and she saw, running 
to me, not some nameless man, not the X of a formula 
that you will never solve, but your friend, Mr. Grannis 
Meade." 

A black cigar dropped to the floor. Carr's skin 
seemed suddenly to draw tight across his cheeks, but 
he was calm when he answered to the pause. " So 
Grannis said. I see nothing remarkable in that." 

" There is not — ^yet. Miss Aldrich saw him raise 
me and carry me to the bridge." 

" So he said. Then he pursued your assailant." 
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" He fumbled in my pockets first." 

" Laura, is that true? " 

The girl's head was bowed upon her hands. She 
did not raise it. 

" Then came Mr. Carey, and he, too, felt within 
my coat; then Mr. Effingham, and, like the others, he 
felt for my — ^wound. Oh, they were eager in pursuit, 
keen as hounds on the scent of crime, those three, yoiu* 
friends." 

" If they pursued, if they left you, why, then — ** 
Carr caught at elusive sunbeams, — ^^ why, then, the 
assassin, we have already cleared the boys of attempt 
at murder, the assassin " 

"Your comment does more credit to your loyalty, 
my dear host, than to your acumen. Mr. Meade cared 
for me imtil Mr. Carey came, Mr. Carey was unfailing 
in his attentions until Mr. Effingham arrived, Mr. 
Effingham did not cease his ministrations until Miss 
Aldrich relieved him. As they were free of me they 
pursued one another. It is not for me to say that their 
suspicions were incorrect. 

" You say nothing," he went on ; " at last you per- 
ceive. I thank you for your insults. Do not apolo- 
gize. You were but loyal. We value loyalty, we Ger- 
mans ; we value it until we find our confidence betrayed, 
then we avenge it. We shall see if you others, you 
Americans, are various. But I resume. As you said 
so little time ago, we waste time. Indeed we do waste 
time. The three fled, like dogs into the night, like 
robbers they vanished at the approach of light, at the 
coming of my friend, of Miss Aldrich. She waited 
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with me until assistance came, she was with me while I 
was borne to your singularly hospitable home, she was 
present when you, my host, put my clothing in that 
closet, she watched with me through the night. You 
know best if there is access to that closet by another 
entrance, by a door that we may not see; you know 
best and I ask you: Where is my Lens? Where is the 
Lens of the Gau? 

" You do not answer," the croak persisted ; " you 
turn it in your mind, you twist here and there, search- 
ing for explanations that do not explain. In your 
heart you know the truth. One of them took it, one 
of your friends, one of the three. Persist, be loyal. 
Loyal to what? To gentlemen? No, to thieves, to 
ruined men who had lost to me in gambling, to men 
whose honor is in pledge, to men who knew that I had 
the secret of dominion and of wealth, educated men 
who understood, not yokels who could never under- 
stand, not forest clods to whom such a possession would 
be incomprehensible. You know it, Mr. William 
Carr." 

Carr's face was ashen, gray as at the close of a day 
of perpendicular prices on the Street. " Laura, how 
much of this is true? " His voice trembled, his spirit 
troubled by the appreciation that the attack of last 
night proclaimed the gang at Prince's Shanties inno- 
cent of this theft. " Laura," he repeated, " how much 
of this is true? " 

The girl was silent, her shoulders shaking. 

The German smiled. ^^ Miss Aldrich, my friend, 
my own, dear friend, telb us, is it not true? " 
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Her hands fell from before her tearful, swollen eyes, 
" Don't ask me," she said, brokenly. " I am sorry, 
so sorry, Mr. Carr. Perhaps I should not have spoken. 
I did not foresee, I could not tell " 

She was pitiable, but Carr caught her wrists, domi- 
nant, probing without pity. " Stop that — ^and tell the 
truth. Yes or no. Did you tell Chenberger-Vogel 
that, what he has said? " 

" I told him what I saw." Pride was coming to the 
aid of weakness. 

" Tell it to me, then. Talk ; don't boo-hoo. You 
have let us in for this, do what you can now, take the 
consequences. I thought that yoii were from New 
England." 

" I am." Her head was high, the lines of her throat 
straight. 

"Well? What did you see?" 

" Mr. Carr, your tone is insulting, but I will answer 
that which perhaps merits no answer." 

Chenberger-Vogel chuckled approvingly and the 
girl stiffened at the sound. " I saw very much what 
the Count has described to you. I saw him standing 
on the bridge, looking out across the lake." 

" You have excellent eyes, then. You could rent 
yourself to an astronomer ; you could set up on Broad- 
way, a view of Mars for a nickel; you could — 
Never mind. Surely you don't expect that to be be- 
lieved? I beg your pardon. Come to this window, 
please. Now count for me the spikes against the rail- 
way irons. . . . That is as possible." 

^^ Mr. Carr, I was looking through a field-glass." 
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Carr's face fell. " Oh, you were? And what were 
you watching through a field-glass, pray? " 

The girl spoke on, bravely. " I was watching Mr. 
Chenberger-Vogel. I saw him examining the geologi- 
cal formations beyond the bridge." 

^^ How did that happen? Is that your usual 
pastime? " 

Her cheeks were suffused with blood as she per- 
sisted. ^' It is not, you know that it is not. I had 
heard Mr. Chenberger-Vogel say that he was going to 
the bridge, that is why I was looking from my window. 
I was watching him." 

" And you saw what he has described? " 

" Substantially." 

"Will you repeat it?" 

"Is it necessary? I saw the Count fall, I saw a 
puff of drifting smoke, I saw the yoimg men come in 
the order that he has stated." 

" You told him that you saw one of them take the — 
the thing? " 

" I did not. Believe me, Mr. Carr, I did not ; and 
I do not believe that one of them took it. He asked 
me to describe the scene as I saw it, to tell him of 
every one who had opportunity. I had described what 
I saw to him before we knew that the valuable Lens was 
missing; subsequently I merely repeated what I had 
said before ; and I beg him, and I ask you, to believe 
that I do not mean to accuse Mr. Meade or Mr. Carey 
or — any one. Perhaps it fell from his pocket, perhaps 
if we search we shall find it." 

"Laura," — resentment was gone from Carr's man- 
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ner, he spoke gently, striving to relieve her excitement, 
— " let me question you fully ; only a few questions, 
but I begin to understand, I can question more intelli- 
gently now. You saw no one but Mr. Chenberger- 
Vogel before the shot was fired .'^ " 

" No one." 

" You saw the puff of smoke? " 

" Plainly." 

" It came from the woods behind him? From the 
west? " 

" Yes, from the woods on the west and south." 

"Near to him?" 

" It is hard to lie accurate. Perhaps three hundred 
feet, not more than that, I think." 

"Then?" 

" Then the Count pitched from the bridge." 

"Then?" 

" For a little I saw nothing. I was shocked. I 
dropped the field-glass." 

" Perhaps," began Carr ; but the girl intercepted 
the coming hope. 

" No, Mr. Carr. It was only for a second, only 
for a shudder, that I did not see. Nothing like that 
escaped me." 

" Go on, tell your story. It comes belated to my 
ears." 

" If I must — and I must." She seemed speaking 
to the bed. " When I looked again Mr. Meade was 
running from the woods. He carried Mr. Chenberger- 
Vogel up the bank to the bridge, he unbuttoned Mr. 
Chenberger-VogePs coat and felt inside it as if deter- 
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mining the location of the wound, then Mr. Carey 
came." 

^^ One moment. You saw Meade make no motion 
toward his own pocket?" 

" When he withdrew his hand from beneath the 
Count's coat he fumbled in his pocket and produced 
a handkerchief. I found it against the Count's side, 
bathed in his blood, when we dressed the wound." 

"You have it?" 

" Here," she answered, proudly, and she drew a 
blood-stained square of linen from her bosom. Carr 
inspected it. It was embroidered with two letters inter- 
twisted in monogram : " G. M." 

" Meade's handkerchief has been honored, if not his 
colors." Carr could not repress the sneer, though he 
felt prompt shame for it. " And then? " he added. 

" Mr. Meade ran into the forest, and Mr. Carey 
supported the Count." 

" Did he, too, pick pockets? I beg your pardon." 

" We are all tired," she said, wearily. " Mr. Carey 
seemed to examine the wound and he occupied himself 
with attentions until Mr. Effingham came." 

" After that? " 

" I do not know. I was hurrying to them with such 
aid as a woman might bear. The rest you witnessed, 
Mr. Carr." 

** Summed up, what you told Chenberger-Vogel and 
repeat to me is this : Meade and Carey and Effingham, 
and only they, were each alone for an interval with 
Chenberger-Vogel; Meade and Carey you saw feel 
inside his coat in such a way that they might have 
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extracted the lens from a pocket; Meade put his hand 
in his pocket subsequently. Effingham you saw do 
none of these things. Is that a just summary of your 
testimony. Miss Aldrich? " 

" I testify against no one, Mr. Carr." Her throat 
was aching with sobs restrained. From his manner she 
interpreted Carr's verdict upon her revelation and she 
knew that the verdict of the others would be as that of 
Carr, pitiless, condemnatory of her. 

** It amounts to this," Carr's voice came to her remote, 
and strained, " your evidence is valuable in precisely 
this. It establishes the fact that no stranger, that no 
one save the guests at this house, had opportunity to 
take the lens. If a poacher shot Mr. Chenberger-Vogel 
by mistake, the man who shot him did not rob him. 
You have precluded our straying into one error and we 
must thank you for the service. Miss Aldrich. 

** Incidentally," he added, " and consequently, we 
must stop on here and face hell broke loose until we 
recover the lens. That is justice to Mr. Chenberger- 
Vogel and it is simple fairness to the members of our 
party. We can't go through our lives under the 
shadow of imputed theft, all of us can't." 

Laura's throat seemed bursting. She had voiced 
no charge, she had told the truth as to the events that 
she had witnessed at the cost of pride, at the price of 
maidenly reserve, perhaps. For the telling of truth 
punishment was come. She felt that Carr considered 
her false to her friends, she knew that Mrs. Carr, with 
feminine injustice, would treat her as a traitor and a 
guest on scant sufferance ; she knew that Miss Modena 
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and Miss Frifth would withdraw their skirts in her 
presence ; she knew that if she would enter a world of 
higher horizons than those of her Massachusetts village 
she must enter it through various portals to those of 
the Carr town-house. She suspected the thinly-veiled 
scorn of Effingham, and, two days ago, she had dreamed 
of Effingham's betrothal ring. 

It was very hard. Life is very pitiless, she thought ; 
and then, in a wave of emotion, she declared passion- 
ately to herself her right to her life and to her happi- 
ness. Like Betty Frifth, like Mary Modena, she was 
a woman, and strong, and well, and young, and with 
long, full-veined years before her; in beauty she was 
their equal, in intelligence and in character she was 
their superior. Could she abide in the injustice that 
closed the delectable vistas? As the pursuit of happi- 
ness was their privilege, so was it her privilege. 

Carr was speaking ; even in her agitation she noticed 
the effort at kindliness. ^' Laura, we may be held here 
for days yet. To take rest will be wise. I think that 
you will find Edith in her room." 

Laura sat passive beneath the hint. 

" Perhaps you would better go to Edith, Laura." 

In her gesture toward the bed was all the passionate 
protection of a girl-child for her decurest doll. " I 
must not leave my patient." 

** As you will," said Carr, carelessly. " Edith will 
send a maid as soon as she can spare one. The house- 
hold is disorganized, I expect. Truly you need rest, 
but, if you prefer to sit with Mr. Chenberger-Vogel, 
that is your affair." 
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He was by the door, staring back at her. " Do you 
blame me? " was the question that her eyes asked. 

^^ I do not blame you as a woman, as a gentlewoman 
I condemn you utterly," was the answer of his stare. 
" I fail to class you. You are not in our class, you are 
8m generis^ you are something strange from the zoo," 
it seemed to add. 

Behind Carr the door closed. She turned to the 
wounded man and the appeal in his eyes steadied her, 
stilling the tumult of her soul. After all, it seemed, 
but one thing in life was worth the while. What else 
is momentous if the heart be content? 

She poured a spoonful of medicine and gave it to 
him. Chenberger-Vogel accepted it with the implicit 
trust of a little child. He laid back on his pillows, his 
eyes large and fixed intently on her ; the force that he 
had thrown into his interview with Carr was quite 
gone and with it the contemptuous scorn with which 
he had listened to the later dialogue. All the sim- 
plicity of the youth of youth was in his question and 
all childhood's faith. " Do you think that I will get 
it back? Do you think that I will recover it? " 

" Yoiu* Lens? " She questioned what she knew. 

" Yes, the Lens of the Gau. Will it ever lie in my 
hand again? Shall I ever feel it, as I have felt it so 
often, between my arm and my side? " 

" You must hope so." She averted her face, her 
eyes were large with tears. 

" Yes, I must hope so. It is strange to be without 
it ! No one who has not lived many years with a single 
focus for all thought can know what I feel now. They 
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must give it back to me. Do you not think that they 
must? " 

" I think that it is unlike any of those men to steal 
it. If one of them has, for gain, he should give it 
back.** 

" For gain only would it be taken, the thief must 
give it back. Yes, he must restore it to me. I cannot 
tell you how I feel. I was so much, I knew myself to 
be so much. Humanity was at my knees, kissing my 
feet. Now, I am so human with it gone, so human! 
Yes, all the weakness of humanity surges through me ; 
the emotions and the affections that others feel contend 
within me now. I open to tenderness as a flower un- 
closes to the sun." 

Laura sat very still. Every sentence seemed to etch 
itself upon her mind, to become permanent there, to 
become a part of her. 

** It must be restored to me or my dream of deity 
will end. I look to you, my angel, to make me a god 
again, to place me above the necessity of hiunan aid, 
to remove me from the desire of a being to lean on." 

Their glances, the expressions of their souls, met, 
mingled, and w^re one. 

A tap came at the door,', and, without invitation, 
Mrs. Carr's maid entered. " Mrs. Carr sent me," she 
preluded, with the air of one who has come to stay; 
^^ she says. Miss Aldrich, that it's best for you to go 
to bed." 

The maid was arranging the medicaments upon the 
bureau when Laura leaned over the sick man, took his 
hand caressingly, and, in the grasp of an impulse that 
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left her powerless, pressed it to her lips; then she 
hurried from the room. 

Beside her own bed she dropped, her face pressed 
liard upon her hands, and, kneeling there, she uttered 
the supplication of her heart, for her infatuation was 
very real. 

The admission of an importance that others denied 
to her and that she felt her right, he had granted, and 
the semblance of appreciation of her value had thrown 
her into bondage. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Fbom a comer of the piazza smoke curled in close 
currents of gray and blue and bluish gray, shifted 
in the sunlight, and drifted through an open window 
into the room where Laura waited, torn by doubts, 
irresolute between impulses, knowing that something 
was demanded by the situation, making up her mind. 
Lazy voices, bandying idle sentences, came to her, and 
now and then there were words in a clearer key. Laura 
knew that Mary was outside with the friends, with 
Effingham and Carey and Meade. 

Laura had rested between troubled dreams. She had 
eaten something of the luncheon that Mrs. Carr had 
caused to be carried to her room. Half refreshed, she 
was making up her mind, looking toward decision but 
with eyes confused by consequence. Something she 
must do, she felt. What was it? The answer evaded, 
for, to certain thoughts, she denied her mind. 

Her nerves were tired, stretched almost to exhaustion, 
and she realized it when she detected herself resenting 
the light phrases of the group outside, when she 
reflected that she was hating Grannis Meade, half 
hating Miss Modena, detesting Carey, and resenting 
all that made them and was of them. Her nerves were 
tired and she knew it, wearily turning the situation, 
baffled in all attempt at lucid thought, unable to dismiss 
the efi^ort for it. It was maddening, this constant 
circling of a single appreciation. 
256 
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Consideration and social consequence, opportunity 
for the good and for the lofty, position and wealth 
and the legion of their servants, all that her mind 
coveted and her spirit craved, seemed to lie within 
her attainment could she but decide, could she for one 
moment think without that maddening pressure in her 
head. All that had been denied to her in life by life 
was hers — ^almost, all that she had demanded of dreams 
seemed at the rim of fulfilment. 

She must think. She had come here to think, and — 
Outside the others chattered! 

She wished so to see the right, to hold verity between 
her hands and examine it, to view truth naked without 
the embarrassment of the blush conventional to nudity, 
to plan the best for all with untroubled mind, to avoid 
confusion of right and desire — Outside the others 
were laughing as on the eve of a festival, and the heavy 
waves of cigarette-smoke sickened her. 

" Belgimn's capital " kept intruding, set between 
quotation-marks, before her mind's eye. She felt her- 
self at the eve of decision, in the presence of coming 
battle; but was it beauty and chivalry that gathered 
there, outside? Such beauty! Such chivalry! Her 
lips curved in scorn, but her thoughts refused to 
arrange themselves. 

" It was damned cheerful." She knew that it was 
Carey speaking; her excited imagination pictured 
to her the boy's handsome face, and painted for her 
the flush upon his cheeks. " Yes, Mary, that describes 
it best. It was damned cheerful. Pardon me the word, 
but the * Count ' " — ^Laura winced beneath the mimicry, 
17 
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— " damned us all, and we did our best to be cheerful. 
It was a very gratifying interview." 

So this was a sample of these idlers' dignity before 
a grave man's grave charge? So these young fashion- 
ables believed that they might make a jest of a serious 
accusation for the idle amusement of Miss Modena? 
How she hated a caste that excluded her ! Laura knew 
that Graham Carey would never speak so of the — ^the 
Count in his presence. Mr. Chenberger-Vogel was a 
count. 

" Tell me of it, Graham," she heard Mary urge. 
" Be a good boy. I wish to laugh." 

So Miss Modena wished to laugh .^ Idler in her way 
as the three were idlers in their way, she would find 
food for idle amusement in the solemn scene in the 
room made sacred by his illness. The misplaced levity 
was rousing a fierceness almost primitive in Laura, a 
touch of savage emotion such as she had never known. 
She felt that it would pleasure her to tear with her 
teeth the palms of Mary's small white hands, the hands 
of the jeweled fingers. 

Outside, Graham Carey mimicked! Laura knew 
why they had chosen this comer of the veranda. It 
was an instance of their idle insolence. It was danger- 
ous for them to be out of doors, Mr. Carr had warned ; 
they were prudent in their trifling with danger with 
the insolent prudence of their class. Where they sat a 
bullet might only come to them from the west, from the 
open oval across which they could see. The wings of 
the house sheltered them from the flanking forest. 

" * I am Count Limberger-Pretzel out of Pomerania, 
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and you are the mud scraped on the door-mat of 
America by my sacred feet. Pigs, pork of Chicago, 
beans of Boston, Americans, hogs! I adjure you of 
each category to answer me, who am a German and 
greater than all mankind, where have you hidden my 
devil's opera-glass? ' " 

" Can't you do better than that? " Mary was asking. 

" Yes, Mary, I can. Don't leave us, Effie. We like 
you here, although, no doubt, the ' Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal ' is still at page 291 of the seventh volume of the 
collected works of James Russell Lowell, printed and 
published at Boston, U. S. A. You will notice that I 
memorized your marker." 

" Your education is coming on, Graham," Laura 
heard Effingham answer, then she heard the firmness 
of receding steps. 

" That is thoughtful of Effie," Carey began again. 
" His delicacy recognized my delicacy, he appreciated 
that I could not do my subject justice in his presence. 
Poor chap, it is a good sign. A day ago he would 
have kept me tongue-tied ; his health returns." 

" One thing at a time, Graham." 

" I'll work back to the subject. This is by the way ; 
obiter, the law Johnnies call it. Once my family wished 
me to study law, * obiter ' was as far as I went. It 
is this way with Effie. He was listening for * The voice 
that breathed o'er Eden,' and he heard something else ; 
it will be better for him in the long run, but I don't 
doubt his ear-drums pain him today. Holy William, 
but it was funny ! " 

"What was funny?" 
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"The dialogue. I didn't dare venture it before 
him. It would have cut him up, you understand." 

Laura listened to a trialogue in mimicry, a trialogue 
that began in her accents. 

. . . " * Dear Count, do not heat your holy and 
reverenced blood by unholy excitement. I beg it of 
you for my sake.' 

" * What say you, my private hotel-keeper, Carr, my 
hireling host? I accuse them all, those monkeys clad 
as men, those ruffians who like yourself are base-bom 
American serfs, like you resident of this pigsty of 
filthy villany that you call home, and which I have 
condescended to honor with my Pomeranian presence.' 

" * Oh, sweet Count, ^ 

" * Hush, angel. I tell you, Carr, that I, Rumomelet- 
Hamburger, will have it back. Restore it to me, ren- 
der me my heart's blood, my tooth plucked from a 
dying devil while I sojourned in midmost hell preparing 
for my American trip. I heard him die, I listened to 
his bowlings, I have been thirsty ever since. I, Bud- 
weiser-Puddle, have forgotten pity.' 

"Billy Carr speaks: *What t'hell? ' 

" * Oh, dear, noble, angel Count, spare us the word. 
Save your hallowed breath.' 

" * Hush, sweet presence. Carr, I will have it back, 
my knuckle-bone of a tortured enchanter that makes 
me what I am, I who am more than man in that I know 
everything, more than omniscient in that I am a god.' 

" * Oh, revered Count ! ' 

"Billy Carr: * What ye givin' us.?> ' 

" * You will not render it to me? You will not restore 
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to me my sweet diadem of Universal Power? It is 
impossible that you defy me ! ' 

" < Never, worshipped Teuton.' 

" ' It is. It is. Take it, then, you corrupt and venal 
sons of a venal democracy. I denounce them to you, 
Carr, these men who have the right to vote.' 

" Carr : * They never vote.' 

" ' 'Tis false. You may not so acquit them. They 
not only vote and refuse knee to the Kaiser, whom I 
admit my inferior, but they drink, they play at cards, 
they give me checks that they cannot meet, drafts 
upon funds they have not. I know them, my angel 
told me of them. Now they have killed me to prevent 
presentation of their drafts. Ah, I die ! ' 

" Carr : * I'll make you die, for you make me sick.' 

" * At least, my plebeian hotel-keeper, if they did 
not kill me they robbed me. Under the laws of the 
State of New York you are responsible, for you failed 
to keep a safe in the office for the deposit of your 
guests' valuables. Give me back my Lens. Let no one 
leave the place.' 

" * Come out of your pipe-dream. You're faking the 
theft, or some one has badgered you, worked the panel- 
game.' 

" ' Not this trip from Hohokus, Pomerania. They 
robbed me. I say it, I can prove it, I know it for my 
angel Laura saw them do it.' 

" * Saw them when they done it? ' 

" * Ja, seen them when they done me. I accuse them 
by name: Graham Carey, Robert Effingham, and 
Grannis Meade. They each took it, but Meade was 
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really the thief, he took it most, he prigged it when 
the others' backs were turned.' 

" * Immortal Count, unsay the words your sacred lips 
have breathed.' 

*' * My angel, you told me so yourself.' 

" * I didn't mean you to mention it to Mr. Carr. He 
may not like it.' 

" Culprits chorus : * We fear we are in the way.' 
Exit half of omnes." 

** Graham, you are ridiculous." 

" I am not letter-perfect ; but, honestly, Mary, that 
was the spirit and not far from the letter." 

" Grannis, what is this absurd boy saying? " 

Laura waited for Meade's answer. She disliked 
Grannis Meade, but surely he would be more just. 

" The absurd boy," Meade was speaking slowly, 
" is burlesquing a very serious situation. As bur- 
lesques go his is fairly close to life. Chenberger- 
Vogel did demand his lens from Carr, and Miss Aldrich 
did do her best to quiet him. Graham has parodied 
what we heard and what Carr reports happened after we 
left. Carr forced Chenberger-Vogel to be explicit, and 
considering the inherent difficulties he was very explicit. 
He accused Effie and Graham and me collectively of 
taking his lens. He clearly believes that it does confer 
on him such powers as he claimed for it." 

" Is the man stark mad? " Mary demanded. 

^^ I think not, except on the one subject. He has a 
magnificent head and a clear eye, the lens certainly 
docs something hitherto unknown in optics, and he may, 
as he hopes, make himself very rich with it. The 
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insanity seems to begin when he contemplates the uni- 
versal dominion that he anticipates as an incident of his 
tremendous wealth. The selfishness of money runs into 
the selfishness of arbitrary power and a resultant ego- 
mania disturbs his balance. It is the phenomenon that 
we find in the histories of Nero and Eliogabal. Power 
is an attribute of deity, and magnitude of power leads 
its possessor to argue from his attribute to his identity 
with deity. Chenberger-Vogel would be an interesting 
maniac if circumstances had not conspired to make his 
mania dangerous. He has impressed on Carr, the 
financier, that no one should leave this house until the 
lens is found. His arguments entered Carr's vulner- 
able side. The roughs at Prince's Shanties have taken 
it into their heads that we have a priceless treasiu'e 
here instead of an optical instrument. The falling 
of the railway bridge at Sumac was the completion of 
the mischief. We are isolated, and it is extremely 
likely that some one will be hurt." 

Mary's voice was low. " You will respect the situa- 
tion, Grannis? " 

" Perhaps." A little laugh came with the word. 
^^ Carr asked us to respect it. His request should settle 
it, shouldn't it? " 

" Yes, it should." Mary's emphasis was unmistak- 
able. " Was Laura so ridiculous? " she added. " It 
seems incredible that she would expose the friends of 
her hostess to such an accusation." 

"That is what she has done," Meade answered, 
quietly. " I dare say it didn't occur to her philosophy 
that Chenberger-Vogel would peach on her." 
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" She doesn't know the Teutonic male." 

" She is in love with one," said Carey. 

" That is siUy ; isn't it, Grannis? " 

" That is the incentive to her treachery," Meade 
answered. " It sounds silly, but it is true, at least I 
believe it to be true. She is infatuated with the man, so 
daft over him that she has forgotten the rudiments 
of obligation to her hosts. If she believes her charge 
she should have communicated it to Edith, not to a 
stranger ; her sudden passion has made her forgetful." 

" He is a German," commented Mary, " and she Is 
not rich. She has lived abroad with closed eyes." 

" I am not so sure," said Meade, thoughtfully. 
** Chenberger-Vogel is rich enough for a love marriage 
if the inclination stirred in him. He can afford it, and 
the two may be congenial. Congeniality for Miss 
Aldrich would mean self-abnegation. It is like this as 
I see it. If she does not wish the embers of her chance 
to call herself ' Grafin ' to grow quite gray, she would 
best pray that the lens be never found. Without it 
there is a possibility — remote, but a possibility — ^that 
her hero will marry her ; the finding of the lens would be 
the extinction of the spark of hope, the coal goes black 
then. His dream of power revived, Chenberger-Vogel 
will consider women as the ancients considered them, 
as slaves and playthings." 

" Poor girl, if he were to marry her ! " 

** She would at least attain her desire. It sometimes 
seems that the world would be better if each of us might 
realize his wish, wise or foolish; then we could settle 
to life, the vanity of the earlier hope established." 
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All I can say is, Grannis, that you are more chari- 
table to Miss Aldrich than am I. She represented the 
swollen self-importance of conceit at her best, now she 
adds treachery." 

" And we suffer for her error. Give me a cigarette, 
Graham. Out of them? I will fetch some from the 
house." 

Laura heard the jarring of a displaced chair and she 
knew that Meade was gone. 

" Graham," said Mary, presently, " does Grannis 
mean to disregard Mr. Carr's wish and try to escape 
from here, to bring aid to us ? " 

"I don't know," Carey admitted. "The tilt be- 
tween you sounded like it, didn't it? I don't know what 
he has in his head." 

" And you think ? " 

" It is complicated. Some one should get away — 
after last night and all. After that we aren't justified 
in treating the situation as a picnic; at best it is no 
festival that women should attend. It isn't a situation 
that promises to be healthy unless for Carr; I never 
saw him looking so well as he did after the scrap. 
But it won't do, I am afraid. Some one must open 
communication with the world. Grannis is the man to 
do it and Grannis knows that he is ; that is one aspect 
of our position." 

"The other?" 

" Chenberger-Vogel's accusation. Grannis is very 
proud, he tries not to show that it cut him ; he would — 
you know how he is, but the thing is nasty." 

" I trust that you three are above the charges of 
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any one, familiar or unfamiliar with you. I trust that 
you know yourselves to be among your friends." 

"That is all right, but the accusation of an eye- 
witness put it up to us hard. Chenberger-Vogel urged 
on Carr the enormous monetary loss he would sustain, 
and that caught Carr as nothing eke could. Carr 
wouldn't interfere with a financial coup if he knew that 
its success meant the immediate reign of Satan on earth. 
It is a principle of business ethics with him. He would 
go broke himself without the hesitation of a second 
thought rather than infract a rule of the Stock Ex- 
change. This is Carr's place and we are his guests, 
then comes Miss Aldrich with her testimony. That 
placed us in a very nasty light.*' 

" But you boys — It is ridiculous ! " 

" Not as ridiculous as you think. If the thing, the 
lens, has any value tee knew of it. So much for so 
much. Effie is tied up in mines. It is no fun to be 
poor; it may have been in the days of the Eclogues, 
Virgil is better authority than I am for that, but cer- 
tainly it is no fun now, and on the first mail after 
the railway resumes service a letter may come to tell EiBe 
that he is bankrupt. He is in no position to despise 
money, and Grannis is as bad off if he isn't worse off ; 
he has been spending more than his income until he is 
quite at the mercy of his creditors. Time denied him 
he can be sold out to his wardrobe, the part of it that's 
exempt." 

« Exempt? " 

** From levy and sale under an execution. Ccwn- 
mercial law is taught in the colleges now, since bridge 
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became popular it is prudent to know things like that. 
So we come to me. Well, I could use money myself, a 
pot of it, and that is as true as it is frank. Admission 
is said to be good for the soul." 

" I don't care " 

" Well, we care ; particularly Grannis, he cares. 
He was first at the bridge and it was evident that 
Chenberger-Vogel suspects him. Again, you know, 
the clouds may roll away from my financial horizon and 
from Effie's; a fortunate turn might help us out. 
Grannis has no such chance. Grannis is clean broke 
unless he gets a Gau^s lens or some dinky enchant- 
ment. If you wish me to pile up reasons for suspicion, 
reasons that would appeal to any one who hasn't faith 
in Grannis, there is the baccarat we played. The 
check he gave Chenberger-Vogel will be a problem for 
his bankers, I fancy ; it's for them to solve, I am no 
banker." 

" Graham Carey, you do not ^" 

" You know I don't, but that you ask such a ques- 
tion shows how hard it may be for Grannis to explain. 
I don't believe it, and you don't believe it — " Into an 
assertion he had insinuated a question. 

" I do not," replied Mary, promptly. 

" Of course not. Nothing can make us beUeve it 
and neither will Effie believe it ; we are three out of the 
household. Chenberger-Vogel and Miss Aldrich dis- 
agree with us. Three to two. The world begins to 
take sides, you notice ; that is the way of the world, and 
competent information isn't necessary for the division. 
Three to two, and Billy Carr with his judgment in 
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abeyance, as it always is in matters pertaining to 
finance. I dare say he has seen funny things in the 
Street, Edith? Betty? Will they believe it? 
Ruthven will swallow the yarn and smack his lips for 
more. Grannis never handled him with gloves." 

Mary answered gently. " Graham, it is a vile little 
world; the greatest privilege of wealth, I think, is the 
ability it confers to keep our eyes bandaged and our 
hands gloved in the presence of its dirt. Graham, do 
you and Mr. Effingham feel the weight of the portion 
of the charge that rests on you? " 

" Yes, we do. I would feel particularly rotten about 
it if I didn't feel so much sjrmpathy for Grannis. The 
bulk of the burden rests on him. Sympathy makes my 
portion light.** 

"What will happen next, Graham?" 

" Oh, Carr will spend some time cross-examining us 
separately. He has been at that already. He won't 
make anything of it, but he will begin to take sides 
himself. Every one will be whispering about every 
one else, night will come " 

"And then?" 

" There will be unrevispd Hades to pay perhaps, 
perhaps not. Those of us who are alive tomorrow will 
know, and we will be forced to some decision. I will 
tell you one thing that is no hypothesis: I would hate 
to be the thief. If I were the thief I would feel that 
all the blood that will flow for this, that all the wounds 
and all the anguish that will eat into the future like 
malignant growths, were because of me and rested on 
my soul. I am not very good, not over good, Mary, 
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but I would hate to have on my conscience what the man 
who took the lens will have on his." 

" Crime costs." 

" It demands its price always, in blood or in reputa- 
tion or in tortured conscience. Some one pays the price 
of sin, Mary, some one pays it every time. Sin is an 
obligation from which there is no recourse to the Bank- 
ruptcy Act. We all have the assets to settle for sin, 
we may not relegate that indebtedness to a schedule." 

" I am sorry that Laura occasioned this." 

" I am sorry for us and I am doubly sorry for her. 
She didn't intend it, but it is she who has plunged 
us into this. If she hadn't made such foolishly definite 
statements to Chenberger-Vogel, there would have been 
no force in his contention with Carr, and, but for that 
delay, some one would have been well on the way for 
aid now." 

" Poor girl ! " 

" Yes, I know. She didn't mean it. No doubt she 
believed that she was doing right." 

" I do not doubt it. In a way it is my fault, my 
fault and Betty's. If we had made her more our inti- 
mate, if we had admitted her to a closer friendship, it 
is probable that she would have told us what she saw 
before she confided it to Mr. Chenberger-Vogel. We 
did not make her our friend. A silly prejudice has 
played its part in this ; we isolated her." 

" Oh, weU " 

" It isn't enough to say * Oh, well.' She was our 
fellow-guest. What if she did seem to us over devoted 
to Mr. Effingham? We are not so young that we have 
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failed to see our Intimates as attentive to other men. 
Because we had not always known her we did not treat 
her as if she were of us, that is the truth. It was 
a thoughtless persistence in a thoughtless way of 
regarding life. That she was not our long-time friend 
should have made us more cordial, not less cordial." 

" Women are always so. She should have antici- 
pated that when she accepted Edith's invitation." 

" Evidently she did not consider it. It was not her 
fault, she is inteUigent and a thoroughly good girl." 

" Perhaps you are right," Carey admitted ; " men 
take their cues in such matters from women. Effie 
made up for the neglect of the rest of us, I thought. 
All Miss Aldrich lacks for social success is social cachet. 
I grant that." 

" And that we can give her. Here is Grannis." 

Laura was disproving a bit of ancient word-wisdom. 
Sometimes, she was learning, listeners hear good of 
themselves. Unexpected appreciation sent bubbles to 
her brain, heady as a sparkling wine. 

" You've been a long time getting those cigarettes," 
she heard Carey greeting Meade. 

" I took a look at Veeder. He is going to be very 
ill, I fear. I have redressed his wounds, but his tem- 
perature is climbing and it is probable that he will 
be delirious. I wish that I had started as soon as he 
was brought in ; it will be shameful if he dies through 
sheer lack of medical treatment. It is too late to try 
to get to McKay's tonight, I would probably be lost 
in the woods and blind wandering in these woods saves 
no time.'* 
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" You would probably be killed if you attempted it. 
There is no time saved by death," Mary emphasized. 

" And none lost, perhaps." 

Carey's voice cut between their sentences. " This 
is no time for * even the weariest river ' business ; the 
luxury of that sentiment is only enjoyable when you 
have just been examined for life-insurance — and been 
passed. We are in too much danger of * winding safe 
to sea ' before we wind with the dear old New York 
Central to waste time dipping into poetry. Bar 
Veeder's danger I am having more solid comfort than 
I've had since I was a boy. I am having fun and 
I don't wish my next ride on the cars to be in the 
baggage-car ; I wish to read the names of the stations 
in white-washed pebbles." 

" Carr wishes to see us after a little, Graham." 

" One at a time again? " 

** I dare say." 

"What is he at now? Writing cross-interroga- 
tories, getting ready to be lawyer for both sides, pre- 
paring to give us the third degree? " 

" He means to satisfy his conscience. I hope that 
he catches none of us red-handed. The situation gets 
to be a nuisance." 

" If I had stolen it," reflected Carey, " I could enjoy 
myself so much more. I wouldn't be distracted from 
present pleasures wondering where the blooming thing 
is. I say, Grannis, what's up? " 

" That ! " Meade was standing, an arm held before 
him, a finger pointing. "My Gtxl, is the woman 
crazy? 



» 
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Far out on the oval, moving south, was something 
gray, the gray gown of Laura Aldrich, who was half 
walking, half running, toward the crimson-flaunting 
maple and the beginning of the trail to Two Moose 
Lake. 

" I have no patience — " began Mary. " Don't, 
Grannis; please don't." 

"Wait until I get the guns," Carey called, but 
Meade had climbed the railing, dropped like a cat, 
and was running, eager in the girl's pursuit. 

" Damn him," Carey muttered, " he gets all the fun. 
Don't move, Mary. There will be fireworks in a 
moment." 

Mary was ignorant that he had quitted her side. 
She stood as statues stand, anxiety in marble, a delicate 
hand clutching at her throat, her eyes straining. At 
her side she heard something click. 

Carey had returned and was feeding cartridges to a 
rifle. With a final jerk he pumped one from the maga- 
zine, dropped on his knees, and rested the dark blue 
barrel on the railing; with a glance he calculated a 
distance, with his left hand he adjusted the sights of 
the rifle to it. 

" Mary, I wish you would go in the house.*' Cour- 
tesy was forgotten, the words came quick and crisp. 
** This is no place for you. I wish you would go in the 
house. It's even betting that they get old Grannis, 
but, if they do, I'll — ^I'll send some one to hell." 

..." I wish you would go in the house," he re- 
peated, desperately, after the firing began, but 
throughout the moments, lightning-shot, wrapped in 
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acrid smoke, the girl stood by him, motionless, the white 
fingers of a delicate hand pressed hard against her 
throat. 

Afterwards, were words capable, she could have told 
how those unfortunes feel who see their loved ones die. 

. . . Meade ran in pursuit of Laura Aldrich and 
he overtook her, a hundred paces from the crimson- 
flaunting maple where the trail began. She hesitated 
and stopped when a backward glance told her who it 
was, running, at her heels. 

Meade came quite up to her and stood at ease, his 
hands before him empty. " Miss Aldrich, did you 
hear Mr. Carr's request? No one was to leave the 
house. In his opinion it is dangerous for any of us 
to be out of doors." 

In the carelessness of his demeanor there was no hint 
of danger. 

" But you were out of doors," she fenced, " you and 
Miss Modena." 

" Yes? " he answered, and his hand sought a pocket 
for the short second necessary to close it on his cigar- 
ette-case. "Were we?" he questioned as the flame 
of a match flared up. " Yes, we certainly were; but 
that is not the point, you know." 

As he spoke he had moved between her and the forest 
and stood facing her, his back fair to the woods. 
" The point is, you see, that Mr. Carr asked us to stop 
in the house. His reason was that it is very dangerous 
to walk so near the woods." 

" Mr. Meade, if any one in those woods wished to 

injure us we are already sufficiently close to them." 
i8 
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" Yes? So we are. Indeed we are, woodsmen don't 
miss at three hundred feet. Whoever is watching us 
neglects to honor us with a salute of bullets for pre- 
cisely this reason: Whoever is watching us does not 
believe that upon either of us is Mr. Chenberger-VogePs 
lens. Will you walk to the house? " 

" Mr. Meade, I am anxious to walk in the woods. 
I regard it as most important." 

" Opinions differ. I regard it as extremely hazard* 
ous to entertain such a desire." 

" It is most important." 

" It can scarcely be as important as life." 

" Mr. Meade, after the painful scene of this morning 
you must see how important it is that he should have 
his Lens." 

" Important to Chenberger-Vogel, no doubt." 

" Important to us all, if we are to be detained here 
for the lack of it. I have been considering his loss 
carefully, very carefully. It appears to me obvious 
that what happened to his Lens is this, I have pondered 
much upon it, I assure you. When he fell from the 
bridge the Lens fell from his pocket. I shall find it 
in the rank grass by the outlet, or in the sedge where he 
lay." 

" That may be. If it is by the bridge it is safe to 
remain there, its owner can recover it in a week or in a 
year. Come to the house and tell Mr. Chenberger- 
Vogel what you think, it will be better so." 

" No, for it will accelerate his recovery if I find it 
and restore it to him. Please to let me pass. I am 
going to the bridge, Mr. MeadeJ 
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" If we enter the forest it is probable that we shall 
be killed." 

" / am going to the bridge." Laura stood very 
straight, her eyes flashing. Always she disliked Gran- 
nis Meade, now she hated him. " What you say may 
be true of your danger, Mr. Meade. Gro back then. 
The woodsmen will not molest me." 

"Why not.?" 

She gestured toward heaven with an open hand. 
" Stand aside, please. I am a woman, and the men in 
those woods are Americans. Americans do not wage 
war on their mothers' sex ; they will not molest me." 

" Last night, when they fired into a house in which 
there were women, they were but temporarily forgetful 
of their American chivalry, no doubt. An incident of 
hot blood, we will call it." 

" Do not bandy words. It is dangerous for you 
to go; remain here. My womanhood protects me, I 
may walk to the bridge without let or hindrance." 

" I dare say you can. How about walking back? " 

" You mean ? " 

" Why is this reign of terror on? " 

** Those ruffians wish his Lens, of course." 

"And you believe that they will peacefully permit 
you to pick it up and carry it away, if you find it? " 

" My womanhood " 

" Might protect you from death. It would be the 
slightest of shields against robbery." 

" I must do it, Mr. Meade." 

Their eyes met and their wills locked. 

** You must not.'* 
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" I will go on. 

** I will not permit you to so expose yourself." 

" If there is danger we experience it now." 

" And there, perhaps, you are mistaken." 

^^ I ask you, as a gentleman, not to stand in my 
way." 

^^ I do not, as a gentleman, stand in your way. 
Ah!" 

With an unexpected agility she had darted by him 
and was running toward the maple with the crimson 
crest. After her he followed. Close to them, from 
the very edge of the forest, came a flash of flame. 
Something struck the turf before her, scattering dirt 
from the torn sod against her skirt; another spurt of 
fire and a bullet found its target in the interval between 
them, and, from behind them, a report came as if in 
echo ; then Meade caught her by the wrists. 

" Now will you come back? " 

For a second she leaned helpless and weak against 
him. " I must do it, Mr. Meade ; I must go on." 

" Come, walk." 

^^ I will not. I must go on. I must recover his 
Lens." 

" Then I'll drag you," he spoke fiercely ; " I've 
had quite enough of this. Walk — or I'll drag you." 

" Perhaps they have no more bullets, perhaps the 
ruffian was killed by the shot from the house." 

" Perhaps and perhaps. Will you come? The 
reason they have not shot us where we stand is because 
they do not wish to kill us. Those bullets were warn- 
ings to keep away from the woods. Come ^" 
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Her eyes were stupid. With an exertion of nervous 
strength she wrenched herself from his restraint and 
hurried toward the goal of her desire. Again the rifle 
spoke in the cover before them, and again a bullet 
buried itself at their feet. From the piazza Carey 
reopened fire. Another flash from the dark of the 
wood's shade and from behind them came the long 
crash of shattered glass. 

" They are firing at the house now ; there is your 
native chivalry of the American woodsman. Now, will 
you come? '* 

There was positive fury behind her vacant eyes, and, 
far within, at the core of the fury, Meade fancied 
that he read a various emotion, a vague fear. His 
right arm encircled her like a band of steel. Slowly he 
walked toward the house, urging her with him ; slowly 
he recovered the distance they had come. About them 
the silence of maturing afternoon was unbroken. Once 
a blue- jay screamed. Meade laid her half-fainting at 
the feet of Mary Modena. 

" Is she crazy? " Carey demanded. 

** In a way I believe that she is insane.'* 

He made no motion to resume his burden, he was 
looking at Mary. Carr and Effingham came hurrying 
from the house; between them they carried Laura to 
the music-room ; behind them walked Mary as one lib- 
erated from the bonds of trance. 

"Do you think I hit any one?'* asked Carey, 
eagerly. 

" I don't know. I don't think so." 

" What in the devil was she after? " 
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"The lens?" 

" She took a funny way to get the lens, that's all 
I can say." 

" She thought it might have fallen in the grass by 
the bridge." 

" That was a wise thought. What's the matter, 
GrannisP You weren't hit, were you, old man?" 

Meade seated himself in the chair that Mary had so 
lately occupied. " No, I am not wounded." 

"What is it, then?" 

" Nothing. Don't bother me. I wish to think." 

In his friend's silence Carey grew restless. '* You 
aren't exciting when you are thinking, Grannis. I'll 
go in and see what is going on. There is the rifle if 
you happen to need it. Ruthven is upstairs, watching 
for a flank attack." 

Meade regarded him stupidly. " That is all right," 
he said. 

For a long time he sat there, his mind groping in 
obscure places, his eyes upon the woods. The after- 
noon drew towards its death. A flight of crows passed 
over the oval, homeward bound in a line of cawing 
black. The shadows of the young elms that Carr had 
planted lengthened and disappeared. In the first 
caress of evening the forest lay passive, and all life 
hushed for the love-making of nature and of night. 

Meade's mind was removed from him, following the 
windings and the tortuosities of an idea, conceived in 
pain, regarded at first with wonder, pursued towards 
the indifFerence of certainty. When at last he saw 
certainty close to him it was indistinct as the outline 
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of the forest in the coming night, the forest on which 
his eyes had been alert for the least motion, distant 
as was his mind. 

From inside the house came a sudden crash and the 
sound of it urged him to his feet. It was such a crash 
as a board might make, falling in winter to the bare 
floor of a room vacant of all furnishings. His mind 
interpreted the sound. It was the report of a pistol 
exploded within the house. 

Before him the oval was vacant of all life. He ran 
quickly to the hall, by Mrs. Carr and Mary standing 
before the gun-rack with pale, resolute faces, and up 
the staircase, questing the place of the report. At the 
head of the stairs he overtook Carey; Effingham and 
Carr were in the upper hall. 

They hurried to the rear of the house, to the room 
where Ruthven kept guard. Carr flung the door open 
and they entered. 

On the edge of the bed, away from the open eastern 
window, Ruthven sat, blinking, a book in gray-green 
covers upon the coverlet at his side. In his right hand 
was a smoking revolver; behind him burned a night- 
light, shaded as for a sick-room. By the window, 
crouching close in a hideously limp mass, was the figure 
of a man. Even in the half vision granted by the 
shaded light no doubt was possible. It was not the 
pain-drawn figure of a wounded man that lay there; 
it was a dead man, it was a hiunan body still warm and 
flexible, a corpse soon to be cold and rigid. 

Carr walked to it and forced the hands back from 
the dead man's face, the hands that were pressed close 
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before the eyes as if to shut out the phantoms that 
death disclosed. 

^^ Hell ! " he exclaimed, and his emphasis left no 
doubt of his profanity. 

" What is it? '' Carey asked. 

" Who is it? " said Meade. 

" Hell ! " Carr repeated. " It isn't the weak-kneed 
timber-thieves of Prince's Shanties we have to deal with 
now. The Harrison's Ford hell-hounds are in this. 
This — ^this is hell. This is a specimen of the pack, 
perhaps the poorest. This is Big-head Grady. I 
knew him. He was as heartless a specimen of the 
smooth-tongued, black-haired type of Phoenician as ever 
brought a low forehead into American politics. You 
did a good half -second's job when you killed him, 
Cyril, but I wish it had been one of the others. Sneak- 
thieving was this fellow's line, he died in the pursuit 
of his natural avocation. Compared to Fat-smile 
Bentley he was as a life-insurance agent to an under- 
taker. He is dead enough ; yes, he is quite dead." 

" I thought so," said Cyril, putting down the re- 
volver with his right hand, his left hand creeping 
toward the gray-green book. 

Carr stared at him, and from amazement the stare 
altered to anger. " Cyril, I thought that I told you 
to guard against any approach to this side of the house. 
I believe that I ordered you to act as sentinel." 

" Yes," said Cyril, impatiently, " that is right. I 
was lying on the bed, reading Thoreau. I suppose that 
fellow fancied me asleep. I was not. Thoreau is very 
interesting." 
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" But I ordered you to watch, I told you that some 
one might sneak among those hemlock and spruce 
shrubs. I told you to stop any one entering the house." 

Ruthven raised his eyelids in annoyance, his hand- 
some face clouding with gray petulance. " Of course 
you did. I say, Mr. Effingham," he brightened, " you, 
at least, are familiar with Thoreau. Isn't he wonder- 
ful? Listen to this." 

He raised the book, open as he had put it down. 
" Listen to this. If you don't recall the passage I 
promise you a treat ! * The wilderness is near as well 
as dear to every man. Even the oldest villages are in- 
debted to the border of wild wood which surrounds them, 
more than to the gardens of men. There is something 
indescribably inspiriting and beautiful in the aspect 
of the forest skirting and occasionally jutting into the 
midst of new towns, which, like the sand heaps of fresh 
fox-burrows, have sprung up in their midst.' " 

" In their midst," said Carr, irreverently ; " oh, my 
God!" 

But Cyril did not hear him. " * The very upright- 
ness of the pines and maples asserts the ancient rectitude 
and vigor of nature. Our lives need the relief of such 
a background where the pine flourishes and the jay 
still screams.' " 

" The jay still screams," repeated Carr. " Don't 
let me interrupt you, Cyril. I'll ask you, Grannis, to 
help me carry out the man he has killed, but — Don't 
let us interrupt you, Cyril, for * the jay still screams.' " 

For a moment he stared at the mumbling lips of the 
brother of his wife ; then, as he leaned over Big-head 
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Grady, placing his hands beneath the shoulders of the 
dead man while Meade supported the knees, he broke 
out half hysterically. 

" ' The jay still screams.' Oh, my God, and there 
are those who call the automaton on the bed there a 
man. A man, in your image, oh, my Grod ! '' 



CHAPTER XI. 

The great hall of Pine Court was illumined as if in 
festival. Outside, in a comer of the veranda doubly 
dark because of the brightness that filtered through 
the hangings at the windows, Effingham sat, gloved, 
wrapped in a greatcoat to the ears, a rifle across his 
knees, his eyes sweeping the oval from south, through 
west, to north, and back again. 

In a dark room opening from the hall that ran to 
the rear of the house Porter kept vigil, an arm band- 
aged, a revolver in his lap, his eyes peering through 
the window to the east. Porter's mood prepared him 
to be ready with that revolver for, upstairs, Veeder 
tossed, ridden by a fever that, unchecked, must gallop 
to the grave's edge. Outside, in the dark, in the 
direction of his ward, were the fire-charred ruins of what 
had been his house last night, his habitation and that 
of Veeder who was like to die. 

Meade stood before the fireplace, tossing light sen- 
tences to Betty Frifth, who caught them, played with 
them, and returned them. They only of the company 
seemed untroubled. Mary was very resolute and very 
pale, Laura Aldrich was very pale and very resolute; 
Carr was preoccupied, troubled with grave considera- 
tions. Carey, too, was troubled, a joke seemed gone 
from his life. He was fearful lest his bullets of the 
afternoon had killed some one ; he was haunted by the 

283 
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face of a stranger mortally stricken by a random ball, 
twisting out there in agony even now. The mortally 
woimded die in the night, he reflected with a shudder, 
staring at his hands. 

Presently he would relieve EfBngham. Carr was the 
captain, and, as his orders were measurably secret, they 
were not discussed. Carey had looked close in the face 
of the man Ruthven had killed, he knew the seeming of 
sudden death now. Did the eyes of the man whom he, 
perhaps, had killed stare so, he wondered, envying 
Ruthven's indifference. This was the first time Carey 
had envied Ruthven anything, act or attribute. 

Meade threw a light sentence to Betty Frifth, 
evaded her return, tossed another to her, and addressed 
Carr. He had thought hard while the day died, he 
seemed thoughtless now. " I dare say we go tomorrow, 
Carr? " 

Carr turned to him in the silence of surprise. The 
moment seemed ill chosen for the discussion. 

" Why don't you answer, Billy ? " prompted Mrs. 
Carr. 

" I don't know. I wish we were out of here now, 
so much I can tell you with assurance. How we are to 
manage it is a harder nut to crack." 

" Not so hard." Meade smiled. If his face was a 
mask it was a mask of innocent seeming. ^^ Gretting 
away doesn't present insurmountable difficulties. One 
of us will start for McKay's after breakfast, that is 
all." 

" Meaning yourself when you say * one of us,' " 
commented Carr. Mary's hands clinched close upon 
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themselves. She had come to live in a world of self- 
knowledge; in her a certainty had been bom. She 
knew why dour days may seem sunny, blue skies dour. 

^^ I or another. If some one gets through and comes 
back with a locomotive and a coach before nightfall, it 
doesn't matter which of us it is." 

" You are the only one who is woodsman enough to 
have the ghost of a chance," sputtered Carr, admitting 
that which he disliked to admit. 

" We will consider that. The point is that there is 
a painful detail that must be attended to before I start, 
if I am to start." 

"That is?" 

" I must be searched." 

" Grannis ! What in the devil — What in the 
name " 

" You know that I must be. When Chenberger- 
Vogel learns that I have left the house he will believe 
that his lens is definitely lost to him. He will die of 
rage, of sheer fury. You don't wish a man to die 
here of sheer f iu*y ? " 

" Chenberger- Vogel may for all I care," Carr ad- 
mitted. " Sheer f lu-y or delirium tremens. It is im- 
material to me what takes him out of the world." 

" It is not immaterial to me." 

"How?" 

" I don't wish to live out my life under suspicion of 
robbing him. If I go, or if any of us go, from here 
tomorrow without being searched, and if the lens is 
never found, the man who so goes will wear out the 
balance of his life with the soilure of that stigma on it. 
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I don't wish to live my life that way. I have the right 
of my wish.'* 

" Meade," Carr spoke sharply, " you are directing 
suspicion to yourself." 

^* No, I am not," said Meade, pleasantly. 

" The first to cry * fire ' is usually the incendiary.'* 

*^ That is just. If I asked that I alone be searched 
I would expect the stain to drain from the request. 
That is not what I ask. I ask that I be searched and 
I ask that every person in this house be searched, and 
if the lens is not then discovered, I ask that every 
article of apparel and of luggage and every nook of 
the rooms of all of us be searched. The investigation 
will not be peculiar to me." 

A shiver of excitement stirred the group about him. 

" Grood heavens, Grannis," cried Carr, " that may 
be fair, but think of the time it will take! And who 
is to open the ball? " 

Meade smiled. " Carr, no one suspects you ; you 
can be the * it ' of our children's game. In the morn- 
ing you search me and send me on my wcCy innocent 
of the jewel. It will be night before I can get back 

with aid " 

If you get through alive." 

If I get through alive. I shall. When I am gone 
search some one else, search your wife; let her search 
Betty. You search Carey, you and Carey search 
EiEngham. In the meantime Edith and Betty can 
search Miss Aldrich. You see how it goes, a progres- 
sive search. All working at it you will find the lens 
long before I return." 
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You seem certain — ^^ Carr was staring frankly. 

" Or else you will not find it, and then you can 
assure Mr. Chenberger-Vogel that he has it himself." 

" It is an extra-judicial proceeding," began Carr, 
doubtfully. " I can't ask my guests to submit to such 
an indignity." 

" It is no indignity to any who agree," interposed 
Carey, " The only perscm who can reasonably object 
is the thief; to object will be very reasonable in the 
thief. I think it is a bully notion. Betty Frifth, I 
choose to search you." 

" Shocking ! " laughed Betty. 

" That settles it. You are the thief. I have sus- 
pected you all along." The boy laughed, his spirits 
reviving as the contortions of a hypothetical dying 
man, outside, in the cold of the forest, faded from his 
fancy. 

Ruthven crossed the room to them, drawn by Betty's 
laughter. " What is it.? " he questioned. " What is 
the joke? " 

" It is no joke," said Carr. " To lay the ghost of 
gossip Grannis suggests that it will be wise to search 
the person and belongings of each of us for the lens." 

" That is wise. It will serve as an absolute estoppel 
to future accusations. I have been thinking the same 
myself. Every one must consent, of course." 

"Right you are," said Carey. "Betty, do you 
consent? " 

" I consent, but I do not consider you a fit person 
to know." 

" What odd prejudices women entertain ! But 
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woman must remain woman, we like her so. Call the 
roily Carr. Never mind, I'll call it. Attention, my 
company of mixed militia." 

" Shall we begin now? " asked Cyril. 

" The night is too cold, I fear ; we must wait for 
balmy day. I am sorry to disappoint you, Cyril. It 
will be far more amusing than * Hunt for the Slipper,' 
but we would best wait for the sim. It's fortunate 
Effie can't hear us. He might slip away and throw it 
in the river, back of the house. The outlet of Two 
Moose runs swift. He might throw it in the quick- 
sand, that would be good-by. Grannis, you consent 
to be searched, for your person and yourT)elongings? " 

" I more than consent, I approve." 

"And you, Cyril?" 

" Yes, certainly." 

"And you, Mrs. Carr?" 

" Billy may search me." 

"Billy, the police matron! And you, Mary?" 

" I do not regard it as a very sagacious plan. If 
the lens is not found you will have done nothing to 
satisfy the obstinacy of its owner, you can quiet neither 
his tongue nor his suspicions in that way." 

" But you consent? " 

*' Yes, I consent." 

" And you. Miss Aldrich? '* 

" I think that there is much to be said in favor of 
Miss Modena's objection. A search will prove nothing 
absolutely, nothing beyond doubt." 

" It will if we find the lens.** 

" But, after all the annoyance and the insult, noth- 
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ing will be found and the Count will be as removed 
from satisfaction as before.'^ 

" If any of us has it, it will be found; if we haven't 
it, it won't be, and the Emperor of the Earth may 
whistle — and keep on whistling. You consent?" 

** It seems to me " 

" Will you please say yes or no." 

" Why, yes," she consented. " I have no personal 
objection," she added to an assmned curiosity in Can*. 

" We are all in it, then. We trust Carr without 
search. We must trust some one and this is his house — 
until our rustic friends see fit to burn it. Mrs. Carr, 
Mary, Miss Aldrich, Betty, Grannis, Ruthven and me. 
EiEe is outside. I will ask him." 

" Be careful when you open the door." 

" You bet I will." 

Presently he slipped back into the room. " Effie 
agrees. He has given me his word that he hasn't it 
on him now. There are the servants." 

" I pledge their consent, I offer them up," said Mrs. 
Carr. Somehow she seemed relieved. 

" I think Jules has it." Carey spoke at random. 
" Why don't you have him in and we will search him 
now? You may stay, Betty.' 

" Why do you suspect Jules? " Ruthven asked. 

" The lover of nature stirs. Why do I suspect 
Jules? Because Grannis saw him sneaking in from the 
woods, yesterday morning. Have you inquired about 
that matutinal sneak, Carr? " 

** Not very closely." 

" Why not? " 
19 
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** It wasn't worth while.'' 

« Why wasn't it? " 

" He would Ue." 

" Gret him in. It will pass the time." 

" It isn't worth the bother." 

^^ It seems to me," said Laura, ** that to hear his 
explanation is most pertinent to our situation." 

" It will be a dandy side-show," Carey urged. 

Carr's eyes consulted Meade. " Is it worth while, 
Grannis? " 

Meade shook his head. ^^ It is sheer waste of time." 

Laura persisted doggedly. " I think we have the 
right to hear Jules's explanation. We are all as con- 
cerned in recovering the Lens as is Mr. Meade. Per- 
haps we have as quick wits and as great willingness 
to exert them." 

"ShaU I, Grannis?" 

" I wouldn't, if I were you." 

" Is Mr. Meade the keeper of your judgment, Mr. 
Carr? " 

It had become a conflict of wills. 

" I don't see the harm, Grannis," Carr began, doubt- 
fuUy. 

" Nor the good. You will only set Jules lying. 
You would best let him rest easy imtil morning." 

" In the meantime he may escape. Do you wish 
that, Mr. Meade? " Laura was direct. 

" Oh, well," concluded Carr, " we won't quarrel 
about it. I'll have him in." 

" You make a mistake," Laura heard Meade insist, 
" a serious error." She smiled, for she had not for- 
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gotten the scene of the afternoon. The best of women 
may not pardon him who thwarts her will. 

At Carr's request a maid was sent for Jules. '^ If 
I am to examine him I won't arouse his caution by 
going for him," he explained. " If a thing is to be 
done at all it is best to be thorough." 

" Some things aren't worth doing at all." 

" Right you are, Grannis. Few learn that, those 
who do, succeed; but this isn't one of the things. It 
is just as well to hear what Jules was at." 

Meade saw Laura's smile twist to malice. Through 
the company ran the thrill of expectancy, it seemed 
that they hesitated on the brink of revelation. 

Jules came. Suave and imperturbable he stood be- 
fore Carr, his heels together, his head bowed in respect- 
ful attention. 

Carr evolved the theory of his examination, lighting 
a black cigar while the servant waited. " Are you 
quite well, Jules?" 

" Yes, Monsieur." 

" That's nice. Jules, have you any notion why this 
attack is being made on us? Why Mr. Chenberger- 
Vogel was shot, and all? " 

Jules stiffened as a brave dog stiffens before an 
antagonist worthy of his teeth. " Yes, Monsieur." 

The group swayed with excitement as tree-tops sway 
before a coming storm. 

" Why is it, Jules, in your opinion? " 

** The woodsmen desire the treasure of the German 
gentleman." 

" Why do you think that, Jules? " 
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^^ Because you tliiiik it, you and these other gentle- 
men, Monsieur." 

Ignoring the insolence Carr caught him with a 
question before his mind could dodge. *^ Jules, you 
know Rufe Woodcock and Pete Higgins? *' 

The eyes of Jules clouded and cleared. " Yes, 
Monsieur." 

*^ You know some charmipg gentlemen. And Shut- 
eye Brackett? " 

" Yes, Monsieur." 

" That is nice. When did you last see your 
friends? " 

^^ The night you and Monsieur Meade shot at them, 
in the swamp." 

" You recognized them? " 

" I had the honor to tell Monsieur that Shut-eye 
Brackett was wounded." 

" So you had. Before that when did you see 
them?" 

" Whom, Monsieur? " 

" The Prince!s Shanties gang. Don't try that on 
me, Jules." 

" But different persons at different times " 

" Don't be stupid. When were you last at the 
Shanties?" 

" It will be two weeks when Simday comes, Mon- 



sieur." 



it 



Don't forget that I have already asked you about 
Mr. Meade's seeing you coming from the trail yester- 
day, at sunrise. Correct that deer-track story, Jules.'* 
Meade did not see the glance, heaivy with hate, that 
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Jules shot at him ; his eyes and Laura's were occupied 
with each other's faces. 

" So Monsieur Meade did see me? What he says 
must be true. I must plead a privilege, Monsieur 
Carr." 

" Eh? " 

" Some subjects are sacred among gentlemen. I am 
your servant and I answer to you everything that is 
not of honor. In me is the blood that flowed in the 
veins of him whom you Americans reverence, the 
Marquis de La Fayette. So I may not answer." 

" That is slim, Jules. You don't understand ' slim '? 
Never mind. I will satisfy your scruple. You may 
confide in these gentlemen as if you were a gentleman." 

"But the ladies?" 

" Don't draw this over fine, Jules. If you decline 
to answer I must hold you as an accomplice of the 
murderers." 

Jules winced. " I yield an honorable scruple to 
greater force. Monsieur. You witness, and after all 
she is but a peasant, a daughter of the people. My 
scruple is of wind and I waive it. I admit. Monsieur, 
that I came from the forest at daybreak. Love, you 
understand the word's intention, not avarice, had drawn 
me to the woods. I was coming early from an early 
assignation. I had met by the bridge a lady, — ^pardon 
me the word, a girl, — Sarah Woodcock. That is all of 
it. Monsieur." 

His manner apologized for the keeping of a tryst so 
humble. 

" That is clever, Jules. Why didn't you go earlier 
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to meet the girl and go the whole way? Your courtesy 
deteriorates out of France." 

^* After all she is a girl, above all she is plebeian. 
Why should I go when she will come? She is what 
you call infatuated with me, go she meets me at the 
bridge. It is more convenient, and she walks. The 
assignation, the so light affair, does not conflict with 
your service. Monsieur." 

Jules had wriggled through the meshes of his net, 
Carr knew. Over Meade the servant's eyes were 
triumphing. *^ I hope that my explanation is satis- 
factory to Monsieur Meade." Jules could not restrain 
the sneer. 

" More satisfactory than it would be to the girl's 
father, certainly," said Carr. "Jules, you said that 
you knew why Mr. Chenberger-Vogel was shot and why 
all the devils of the forest are paying their respects 
to us. Do you still object to telling me why? " 

" I do not longer object." 

" You have undergone an abrupt change of heart.'* 

" I did expect that throughout this the delicacy 
practiced among gentlemen would be observed. It 
has not been so. Monsieur Meade has accused me and 
his accusation absolves. Very well, I accuse him to 
yon ; I denounce to you Monsieur Grannis Meade." 

The group shifted like the images in a kaleidoscope. 
Mary's hands were half raised, then they fell slowly to 
her sides, the nails mordant at her palms; Laura's 
eyes were wide with amazement before they sparkled in 
triumph, then, slowly, the rosy flush of sudden joy- 
faded and she stood there white. Carr bit at his lip 
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in anger and Carey walked to his friend and took his 
hand. 

" I'll break his pasty face if he repeats that, 
Grannis." 

" Go on, Carr." Meade's voice trembled. 

Carr hesitated. " Shall I have the room cleared? " 

" No, it is inconsequential now. The worst he can * 
say has been said, the worst he can do has been done. 
Go on." 

Carr's question fairly snapped across the interval: 
" Jules, we are listening. You accuse Mr. Meade of — 
what?" 

" I suspect " 

" Damn your suspicions. If you have a charge to 
make, make it." 

" As you wish, Monsieur Carr. I suspect Monsieur 
Meade of shooting the Grerman gentleman, but you do 
not care to hear my reasons for that. I accuse him of 
his presence at Prince's Shanties, yesterday morning, 
you all know of it, and I say that there he told those 
whom you call my friends of the treasure of Monsieur 
Chenberger-Vogel. I say that he desired to steal it for 
himself and he feared suspicion. I accuse him of insti- 
gating the woodsmen to demand the treasure, to seize 
it at any cost, and to divide with him." 

" Your denunciation is sweeping enough. Be still, 
Carey. You have done fairly at accusation, Jules; 
now we will listen to your proof." 

" After Monsieur Meade shot Monsieur Chenberger- 
Vogel he was interrupted — But you do not care to 
hear of that? Listen, for you will care. After — 
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you know what, he pretended to chase a feu foUet and 
he went straight to Prince's Shanties, he saw Monsieur 
Brackett there. I do not know what he told you, but 
he told Monsieur Brackett to demand the jewel, that he 
would advise the surrender of it, and, later, he would 
so manage it that it would make all rich. They did 
not wholly trust him, the woodsmen, for he was treach- 
erous to others, but they agreed; then he betrayed 
them, bringing Monsieur Carr with rifles. Why, 
they do not know." 

Again Carr's voice leaped across the interval. 
" That is pretty, Jules. May I ask how you know 
it? " 

" I implicate myself to clear myself. The thought 
to take the treasure came, too, to me. It is a tempta- 
tion to the poor, such wealth ! I admit that desire took 
me by the throat, caused my brain to forget. I con- 
templated the unworthy act, but my hands are clean 
of it. Last night, when I crawled through the bushes 
with the decoy, the temptation was on me. I was going 
to my acquaintances, to men who knew me. When 
they did not find the jewel in the box and you fired at 
them, they questioned me and I answered; then they 
told me of Monsieur Meade's visit and they cursed 
Monsieur Meade's name. Ah, but it will go hard 
with him if he falls into their hands ! They will skin 
him, what you call it, flay him while he yet lives." 

** Anything else, Jules? '• asked Carr, quietly. 

" No, Monsieur." 

" Then you may go." 

The man started, distrusting his senses. 
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** I protest " began Laura. 

" Go, Jules. At what do you protest, Miss 
Aldrich? '' 

" By his admission he is in league with those who 
shot him." 

" Your pronouns are confusing. Anything else? " 

" No,'' she said, quickly. 

" No? Jules hasn't the lens, so much is evident. 
Tomorrow there will be the search. That and to get 
away from here are the important points, discussion 
may wait for them." 

" The search? Now? When he has told you " 

" What he has told me has nothing to do with it. 
The punishment of the thief follows the thief's detec- 
tion ; we haven't detected the thief yet." 

Ruthven spoke in the growing silence. " The 
search is narrowed. It is painful to admit, but the 
statement of Jules leaves little doubt who shot Chen- 
berger-Vogel and who has his lens. Apparent im- 
probability sometimes vitalizes an accusation." 

" You pup ! " Carey whispered. 

" Do not try to browbeat me, Mr. Carey. You 
carry your devotion to your friend too far." 

" You believe the unconfirmed statement of a 
servant? " 

^^ When admissions against himself confirm his state- 
ment." 

"I would hate to shelter your mind with my hat, 
that is all I have to say to you." 

** A cultured mind under your hat would indeed be 
singular.^ 



» 
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** Yours has the culture of a bacilli farm, it is 
rotten." 

" Drop it, boys,'* Carr ordered. " We would best 
break up for tonight, we have had overmuch sensation. 
Abusing each other is no short cut to lucid thought. I 
hope it isn't necessary for me to say, Meade, that if I 
had had any notion what was coming I would have 
examined Jules privately." 

^^ Of course," smiled Meade, but the smile was im- 
posed on tight-drawn lips. 

^^ And I need not tell you that I know it's all a lie," 
cried Carey. 

" It isn't all a he." Meade's voice was hollow. " I 
was at Prince's Shanties." 

^^ I only believe what you tell me, and that is all 
Effie will believe." Carey scowled defiantly at the 
company. 

« Thank you, Graham." 

" Thank me, too, then." Betty Frifth added her 
testimony. " / think it is perfectly silly." 

" Thank you, Betty. We would better drop this 
for now." He forestalled the suggestion that must 
come from some one, averting the painful silence that 
threatened. 

Mrs. Carr walked to him and extended her hand. 
" We are all tired. Grood-night, Grannis." 

^^ Good-night." In the last days the mask of selfish 
living had been displaced, his face had become again the 
face that his mother loved and that she had died loving. 
A new mask was forming now, the mask of pain. He 
shook his head at Carey, who made as if to linger with 
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him, and the boy understood. In little groups and 
singly they passed and left him, standing before the 
fire, his eyes clouded, his shoulders square, his head 
erect. 

Presently they were gone. Meade walked to a win- 
dow before which the curtains were drawn. On the 
other side of it Effingham sat at guard. He could hear 
a faint cUck that told him that his friend was distract- 
ing himself, manipulating the mechanism of a rifle. 

They were gone; outside Effingham guarded the 
household's peace, at a rear window sat Porter, a cus- 
todian of their quiet for the night. Front and rear 
were guarded; if the house was a fortress it was a jail 
as well. 

When Meade turned from the window he knew the 
depth of his self -absorption. Without his knowledge 
the lights had been extinguished, only at the foot 
of the staircase a lamp burned. This was wise, he 
thought. 

" Grannis.'' 

He started at the low voice, and, in the dim circle 
of illumination, he perceived Mary, a hand at her throat 
in the little gesture he had come to know. Her face 
was colorless and her eyes shone with the light that, 
groping, we call * of stars.' The soft hand on which 
an emerald glittered was extended and for an instant 
it lay warm in his. In her utterance trembled the full- 
ness and feeling of a thrush's song in spring. 

" Grannis, I could not say it before them all. It 
seemed to degrade us, to lower you and me, in the 
saying then, but I could not rest until I said it to you. 
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Gimmitt, 700 knov thftt I do not bdicTe one word of 
what thftt ferrant said." 

•* Thank jou, Mary." 

«" Yoa did not think that I bdiered H? TeQ me, 
Grannis." 

^ You do not knov mj temptations." 

•* I know jou." 

^ You are ignorant that I need money." His teeth 
bruised his lip. 

** If you needed money to save you from the imme- 
diate torments of hell you would not steal. I know 
you. You are not a good man, it is possible that you 
would commit graver sins than stealing, but — ^you 
would not steal." 

Her head was thrown back in an unspeakable di^ 
nity, her eyes glittered with an infinite pride. 

^^ I thank you again, Mary. You believe in me, 
you and Graham and E^th and Betty. Effie, too, 
will believe. It is pleasant to know one's friends. You 
believe. I wonder " 

"What, Grannis?" 

" Never mind." 

"What?" 

" Never mind. Later we shall all know that which 
IS obscure now, almost everything we shall know, but 
this I cannot leave to chance. Mary, you can never 
know, for I may never tell you, what it has meant to 
me that you came to me here." 

The brightness of her eyes was obscured. Her 
hands went out to him, found his hands, and pressed 
them. "You will not attempt it? You will not go? 



99 
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" Mary, I must." 

Without a word she turned and went up the stairs. 
The elasticity of youth was gone from her step, she 
walked heavily, as the aged walk, but in her room 
something kindled within her, the eyes that were 
reflected in her mirror blazed with life. 



CHAPTER XII. 

In the deserted hall, time and shame forgot, Meade 
realized in a presentiment of rapture what life may be. 
His moment of self-surrender ended at the wheezy 
striking of the high clock that Mrs. Carr, in a day 
of forgetf ulness of the fit, had caused to be placed on 
the landing. He went hastily to his room, undressed* 
and dressed again in a shooting suit; then he threw 
himself on the bed. His training as a hunter of big 
game had made of him an alarm-clock sufficient to 
himself and for three-quarters of an hour he slept. 
Perhaps he might permit himself another interval of 
rest before daybreak. He would be stronger for his 
nap, he felt, lacing his heavy boots. 

He did not know who was to relieve Effingham's 
guard. Carr had charge of that. Noiselessly as he 
might he traversed the corridors to the room in the 
rear of the first floor. If an attack was made tonight 
it would be from this direction; the lay of the land 
favored it; Big-head Grady had come to his death 
this way ; here Porter watched and Porter was wounded. 
He wondered how many of the household knew of 
Porter's ward, he doubted if it were generally known. 
The women knew of Effingham's vigil, perhaps it had 
not occurred to them that Porter was fit for service. 

Porter sat in the dark, motionless, alert, as panthers 
watch. Nothing had been said of Porter's presence 
here. Ingress, or egress, were simpler by the rear, 
302 
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The hall outside the room was dark. Meade had no 
notion of incurring the hazard of a wakeful bullet. 
" Porter," he called, softly ; « Porter." 

"Yep. Who is it?" 

" Meade." 

" What's doin', Mr. Meade.? " 

" Does your wound bother you? " 

" I'm sort of stiff like. I'm makin' out." 

" Have you seen anything? " 

" Nuthin' outside. It's a tol'able clear night. I 
ain't seed a soul a-sneakin' about." 

"Nothing outside? Has any one been here?" 

" No, they ain't nobody bin here. All I've seed 
sinct you was here was Mr. Carey a-goin' out." 

" How long ago? " 

" Less'n two minnits. I reckoned he was goin' recon- 
noiterin' an' didn't know I was here." 

" Probably he did not. I will be back in a momenta" 

" I'm glad of that. It's lonesome like, Mr. Meade ; 
it's kind of spooky, settin' at night in a house. Out- 
a-doors I wouldn't mind. S' funny how much company 
they is in trees an' stars." 

" I will be back directly. If Mr. Carey comes in, 
ask him to wait for me here. See that he does wait, it 
is important." 

Noiselessly, despite the heavy shooting-boots, he tra- 
versed the corridor and ascended the stairs. Into 
Carey's room he let himself without knocking. On 
the bed some one stirred. 

" Graham, it is I, Meade." 
Oh," said Carey, passing from the stupor of deep 
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sleep to alertness, "you, is it? What is up? Any- 
thing I can do? I was dreaming of fireworks, guns 
going off. What is up? " 

" I came to tell you that you are to take Effie's 
place on the veranda, presently." 

" Carr told me that.'' 

"Did he? When he calls you, come to the back 
room. Are your clothes ready? " 

" Of course. Here, on the chair, under my hand." 

" I saw some clothes on the hall-chest. I thought 
they were yours." 

** So they are. I put them out for Jules to press.^ 
probably he forgot." 

" Probably he did. By-by." 

" No one will steal them," muttered Carey, regret- 
fully ; " I am smaller than the rest of you. None of 
you could get into my duds." 

Meade left him muttering. For a moment he paused 
in the hall outside the room where Porter watched. 
" It is I, Meade. I will put a dim light in the hall 
here, then you won't shoot Mr. Carey or me when 
we come in. I am going out. Porter. Be careful 
at whom you are aiming before you shoot, and, if I 
miss Mr. Carey, see that he waits for me." 

Contact with the outer air invigorated him like a 
plimge into cold water. He ran quickly across the 
interval before the scattered hemlocks and firs began. 
He was tempting death, but if another had passed this 
way so might he; unless one person, and only one, 
had been expected to leave the house, that was the 
chance. 
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He accepted the chance, and presently he stood 
among the drooping firs. Frost, bom of the autumn's 
cold, overspread the ground Kke a gray, fairy snow, so 
covering the e^rth that half a woodsman's eye might 
discover the trail of any who walked here. Carey had 
gone out, Porter said. Very well. The imprints of 
the boots of whoever walked in Carey's image would 
endure then imtil warm dawn withdrew what night had 
given. 

Skirting the firs Meade found the tracks that he 
knew he must find; silent and quick as the shadow of 
a wind-driven cloud he followed where the small boot- 
marks of his quarry led. Whoever had made the trail 
had walked fast here, halted here, here he had com- 
menced to run. Close in pursuit Meade ran. It was 
no friend of the woodsmen who had come this way. A 
friend of the forest-dwellers would have known that 
safety lay in the assurance of open walking, once 
quit of the house, once among friends. 

The trail led behind a group of maples, between 
cliunps of pines, to the path that ran to the burned 
cabin. Beyond the path it began again. Meade 
sighed in relief. He must have lost the guiding foot- 
prints if they had followed the worn trail. From the 
path they led him to the edge of the slope that gave 
to the gully; inside the gully, fifty feet below him, 
were the lips of the steep banks of the outlet of Two 
Moose Lake, abrupt as the edges of a gaping knife- 
wound. 

Meade hoped that his quarry had not tried to cross 
here. He knew the place. The current of the outlet 

20 
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ran swift here, and beneath the foaming water were 
deep holes; in the shallows treacherous quick-sands 
lurked. 

At the edge of the first incline he paused and looked 
down. Clear in the starlight stood a small man. Por- 
ter's mistake had been natural. A man much of 
Carey's height it was, and, even as Meade watched, 
he saw the right arm of the man straighten behind the 
body and swing forward like a slinger's. 

From below came a faint splash, and Meade knew 
the ultimate resting place of the Lens of the Gau. 

It was possible, indeed, that with an army of dredg- 
ers and a favoring chance, time, too, aiding, the lens 
might be recovered. In all human prevision that for 
which Chenberger-Vogel had invaded a continent and 
discovered a hell was buried for all time in the Adiron- 
dack's bowels. 

The man on the bank beneath him stood staring in 
the direction of the splash ; then Meade saw him droop, 
his shoulders shaking, and the sound of choked sobs 
broke the quiet of the night. 

More quickly than he had come, availing himself 
of every point of shelter, of every comer of obscurity 
and shadow, Meade gained the house, standing fair as 
he came into the open that he might not die by a 
chance shot from Porter. He opened the door, turned 
the light in the hall a point higher, entered the little 
room and sat at Porter's side. 

" You wan't gone long." Porter was willing to. 
pass the moments in the sound of their voices. 

« No." 
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"D'jeseehim?" 

" I saw the man who went out.'* 

"Wan't it Mr. Carey? I'll be geehovily darned! 
Who was it? " 

" Let that pistol alone. Leave this to me. He will 
be back in a moment.'* 

" I swan ! Eyesight is as deceptive as hiunan 
nature. I'd a-sworn it was Mr. Carey or I wouldn't 
a-passed him. If 'twas that there skunk, Jewles, I'll 
lambaste him. I've wanted a swift kick at that foreign 
critter for some time back. Was it him? Was it that 
monkey-mannered frog?" 

" You will see in a moment. Keep your gun still 
and let me do the talking." 

" All right, Mr. Meade. You're the captain, but 
if it was that there Jewles, I'll " 

Porter's imagination balked at the fit punishment. 
" I'll — ^I'll — ^" he muttered, conscious of his descriptive 
impotence. 

Across the open space glided a lithe figure and Meade 
noticed the protuberant hips ; quietly the door opened 
and the figure glided into the hall, velvet-soft of foot. 

Meade coughed and the light fell lightning-like on 
the face that turned to them. " Miss Aldrich," he 
said, very gently. 

" I am not." The denial came in the voice of one 
startled and frightened. 

^^ Don't make a noise. A noise will be a scandal. 
There is another with me. Miss Aldrich ; it is not your 
word against my word ; my veracity required a witness 
and I have one. It is dangerous to contradict a woman, 
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the contradiction unconfirmed. Please to come in and 
sit down." 

" This is unworthy of a gentleman, Mr. Meade, if 
it is worthy of you. This is of a piece with your im- 
pertinence of this afternoon. I am going to my 
room." 

" Yes," he smiled, " but you are coming here first.** 

" My comings and my goings are not your concern.*' 

" Indeed they are not. They are the concern of the 
man who is with me, the sentinel at this door for the 
night." 

" You are inventing. There is no one there, you — 
Kar." 

*^ He permitted you to pass under the impression 
that you were the person whose clothing you adorn. 
The gentleman has a question or so to ask you.** 

" Come in,** volleyed Porter. " I'm warden of this 
wicket, I*m Brother Inner-guard. Come in.** He 
thrust his face close to the face of the girl. " Well, I 
swan! I guess it*s kind of fortunate for me that my 
wife*s off a-visitin* down to Old Forge,** he chuckled. 
" Just for tonight I ain*t sorry she*s there.** 

" What do you wish of me? ** she demanded, hotly. 
" If I am answerable to you I am not answerable to 
Mr. Grannis Meade. And you — You are answerable 
to Mr. Carr, whose guest I am.** 

Porter scratched his head. " That*s right, I guess ; 
I guess that*s the way it is. You was only responsible 
to me, it ain*t so no longer: I deleegate the authority 
which was a-vested in me an* I constitoot Mr. Meade the 
boss of this Lodge. That*s accordin* to the ritooal 
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we're a-conductin' this meetin' under. You kin speak 
up to what he asks ye." 

" / answer to youf I answer Mr. Grannis Meade? 
Never ! " 

" I s'pose they ain't nuthin' to do then but call 
Mr. Carr outuh his bed. Mr. Meade ul hold ye while 
I go for the boss, or Fll hold ye while Mr. Meade 
goes. Oh, my wife a-sleepin' to Old Forge so peaceful ! 
Her ! If she ever hears of this — I guess you'd best 
hold her while I go, Mr. Meade." 

" Mr. Meade," flashed Laura, " I despise you, but 
of evils you are the preferable," 

" A preferable evil," he bowed ; " I know my name." 

" What do you wish of me? " 

" I do not wish to humiliate you, I wish to put it 
out of your power to injure me in the future as you 
have tried to injure me today. I saw you throw it 
in the quicksand, the thing we know of, you and I. 
Don't add lie to He. I do you the willing justice to 
believe that lying is repugnant to you. Respect my 
justice and do not resort to futile falsehood; the other 
way will be better for us all. Here." 

From a notebook he tore a leaf, and this, with a 
pencil, he extended to her. 

** I do not care how you phrase it. Write a confes- 
sion of the abstraction and disposition of it^ a plain 
statement that will shield me and all others from sus- 
picion of guilt. Write it in German if you wish. 
Porter will witness what he can't read." 

" I cannot, I cannot! What would he think of me? 
I can't do that. Death first." 
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" Miss Aldrich, I have every desire to make this 
easy for you. I will be quite frank. You affixed this 
stigma to my reputation, I leave it to you to invent 
an amendment to your lie that will clear me of reproach. 
I wish your confession reduced to writing, so much I ask 
and so much I will have. That is my sole demand, and 
for you this consideration may have weight: I dislike 
Mr. Chenberger- Vogel ; I am not the keeper of his 
property; its possession, its loss, and its recovery are 
alike his affair. I consider such an object in the posses* 
sion of such a man a menace to mankind. Unworthily 
done, it is possible that your act was worthy. That is 
not for me to decide. I would not have interfered in 
this if you had not gone out of your way to attack me. 
I am not making an effort in heroics, I am telling you 
that you must write a confession that will protect us 
all. If you are sufficiently adroit to explain away 
your lies Chenberger-Vogel may run his chances. I 
shall not lie for you, neither shall I expose you. This 
may not be high morality, but it is mine." 

" If I write a confession I am at your mercy. If 
I try to explain away his suspicions what will he think 
of me? Oh, I can't do it, I can't. Mr. Meade, you 
are an evil man; you as you are, I as I am, I will 
be your slave, I will come at your whistle, I will be your 
dog. Do with me as you will but do not ruin me with 
him.** 

" Porter," said Meade, " see that she does not leave 
here. I will be back directly with Mr. Carr." 

" Stop," she arrested him at the door. " I yield. 
Write your statement and I will sign." 
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" You will both write and sign, I do not wish my 
statement, I wish yours. Porter, did you hear " 

" Give me the paper," she gasped. " Have your 
way, you utter blackguard." 

Meade read the lines that she quickly pencilled : 

I took Mr. Chenberger-yogel's Lens from him 
while I cared for him at the bridge. I meant to give 
it back to him. Tonight I threw it in the outlet, in 
the quicksand bed. I alone was concerned in the 
taking and disposition of it. 

Laura Aldbich. 

" Witnessed," Meade wrote, and beneath : " Grannis 
Meade." " Sign here. Porter," he said, and Porter 
accomplished a painful signature. ^^ That is complete. 
I will detain you no longer, Miss Aldrich." 

He folded the memorandum and placed it in his card- 
case. " If I am killed tomorrow. Porter, remember 
where that is. Get it and give it to — ^Miss Modena," 
he whispered in the man's ear. 

" Killed tomorrow? " Laura's eyes were wide. 

" I intend to leave here before daybreak. I don't 
mean to be killed, but it isn't an undertaking for a man 
who would leave a widow." 

" But in the morning we are to be searched." 

"Are we?" He smiled, standing very straight. 
" Miss Aldrich, tell me, do I look like a man who 
would submit to search? I am afraid that you gave 
yourself much unnecessary uneasiness. I fear that the 
truth will anger you, and I can't, of course, answer for 
the others, but, speaking for myself, I would never 
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have been searched. The sad truth Is that I was bait- 
ing you, I was arranging for much that has happened 
to happen." 

Her mind expressed itself in a single question. 
** Why did you suspect me? " 

^^ Because of your readiness to impute guilt to others. 
Question for question: Why did you take the lens? " 

She seemed beneath some compulsion to answer the 
man who had duped her, the man who had broken her 
will. Her lips framed the. words rather than uttered 
them. ^^ Because I love him so. Because the only way 
to make him human, to make him capable of love, was 
to take from him his mania of power. May I go now? 
I am 80 tired." 

He stepped from before the door. " Go quickly. 
Put Carey's clothes where you found them, don't for- 
get that. And, Miss Aldrich — If you had realized 
your dream, you would have wakened to nightmare. 
Good-night." 

The two men listened to her dragging steps. 
" Gosh ! " Porter broke the long silence. " You and 
her was havin' high jinks. How her eyes snapped ! I 
thought one spell she was goin' to bite. Wan't she all- 
fired pritty! And in them boys' clothes! Well, I'm 
glad to have lived an' bin here present an' seed it an' 
come through it, but I hope my woman down to Old 
Forge won't never hear. When a woman begins by 
bein' jealous of your heart she ends by bein' jealous 
of your eyes, in particular she does if she ain't well- 
favored." 

" It is for you not to tell Mrs. Porter." 
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" Trust me. Unless I talk in my sleep ; most likely 
I will. Say, Mr. Meade, is the women in them operys 
dressed like that? " 

" Sometimes." 

" I wisht I had an errant in New York, that's all 
I've got to say. But, leavin' pleasure, let's git to 
bizness. Did ye honestly mean that you're goin' to 
break out of here to-morrer, or was ye only gassin' at 
her? " 

" I meant it." 

" Don't ye try it. You'll git killed sure as fate. 
It ain't worth gittin' killed for, just try in' it ain't. 
T'ud be diff'runt if ye could git through." 

" Some one must go. Only you or I would have a 
chance of success, and you are wounded." 

" It ain't worth tryin', you'll only git lead plugged 
into ye. I ain't easy scared an' I'd be afraid to try it. 
It ain't like as if you had only the Prince's Shanties 
gang to reckon with; the Harrison's Ford outfit is in 
this an' they're plain hellions. Big-head Grady gittin' 
killed proves them devils is in it, an' it does more, 
it fixes the guilt on 'em so they won't dast let anybody 
git through. Don't ye see? How was ye reckonin' 
to go?" 

^^ Into the forest on the east, circle, and strike for 
McKay's." 

" I'll tell ye a better plan 'en that by a long shot. 
Start that way an' keep on to the Adirondack Club. 
It ain't so far an' them thieves won't be expectin' it; 
they'll watch all rowtes but their best men 'ul be be* 
tween here an' McKay's. If you're bound to go, go 
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that way. They's a dozen lusty young fellers over to 
the Club who'd like nuthin' better'n the excitement of 
a scrinunage. Young fellers has got curious notions 
of what's fun. An' from the Club you kin telephone 
an' git a special from McKay's an' plan to ketch the 
skunks between two fires, three fires if we hain't all 
dead here an' I guess we won't be. If you're set on 
goin' that's the rowte, but, if I was you, I wouldn't 
try it. It's most sure death, for they'll likely have a 
string of pickets round the hull place." 

" We must get aid. This can't last." 

" That's it. Don't you suspose some point ul git 
kind of leery an' suspicious like, not hearin' from here? 
I do. Somebody'U start to investigate, mebbe to- 
morrer. Wait another day. We kin stave the critters 
ofi^ one more day, I guess." 

" There is sense in what you say, Porter. I will 
consider it. I am not anxious to die." 

" They ain't anybody livin' that's anxious to die, 
least of all them that says they is. Now, one thing. 
Would ye mind takin' a look at Veeder, Mr. Meade? 
I'm kind of worried about him." 

" Certainly I will. Good-night, Porter.'' 

" Hold up. Are ye a-goin' to tell about that girl 
business? " 

" I don't think it is necessary." 

" Neether do I. My wife might hear, and she'd 
sort of distrust both herself and me afterwards. I 
wouldn't so much mind her distrustin' herself, that's 
good for women. Mum's the word. Gk)od-night, Mr. 
Meade." 
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Something sinister as of mortal hopelessness and 
helplessness impressed Meade at the threshold of the 
room where Veeder suffered. A bright little room, the 
sad aspect of the sick-room had been quick to claim it. 
The row of simple remedies from Mrs. Carr's medicine- 
chest ranged upon the bureau, the pile of fresh linen, 
the chair drawn close to the bed, the odor of a germi- 
cide, united to prepare him for the burning eyes and 
dry skin of Veeder. A hand upon the coverlet moved 
restlessly and the fingers flew upwards at his entrance. 
The white lips forced a smile. The maid who acted 
as night nurse had risen at his coming and Meade 
took her chair. 

" Will you be long with him, Mr. Meade? I'll 
fetch another pillow. His gets so hot. I think he's 
going to die,'* she whispered in passing ; " my brother 
was taken like this." 

Veeder's lips, gray against the white of the cover- 
let, ashen by the pallor of his face, parted in a half 
smile. " I'm glad you've come, Mr. Meade ; Fm 
glad to see some one besides that woman. It ain't 
that she ain't bin good to me, and her hands are cool, 
so cool an' nice, but it's good for a man to see a man. 
Where's Porter? " 

" Downstairs, watching for the men who shot you. 
Do you care to see him? " 

Veeder shook his head. " I suspose it would feel 
good to Pete to do the man who done me. It won't 
do no good to me, not now. Thank ye kindly, Mr. 
Meade ; never mind now. Stay with me a little, if you 
can, sir. I feel sort of like talking. Yes, I'd like to 
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see old Pete onct more before — ^just before I die. 
You'll know when to send him up, sir. An', Mr. 
Meade, thank that nurse for me, afterwards, when 
I'm — stiff. I guess I cussed her same. I'd like to 
think it was made all right with her, after I'm gone, not 
before; no weakness toward women." 

** You're talking rubbish, man," Meade soothed, 
feeling the tight pulse at his wrist ; ^^ you are good for 
a hundred years, if you care for them." 

" It's lucky for me I don't. I ain't talkin' rubbish, 
Mr. Meade. I know, I've seen sev'rul go like this. 
Axes slippin' in lumber-camp, away from a doctor. I 
know how it looks from where you're settin', an' Fm 
leamin' about it from where I'm layin'; it's the pint 
of view. A wownd, an' ev'rybody says : * Brace up, it 
ul be all right ; ' an', under their breath, they say : 
* I wish to hell we had a doctor.' An' it's * brace up ' 
an' no doctor, an' the fever runs up an' you begin 
to talk flighty, an' — That's the beginnin' of the 
end. I've got the fever, an' the likin' to hear myself 
talk is growin' on me. I suspose that love of my own 
voice is because I've got so few words left to say 
here below. I know what's happenin' to me. God 
send me the grit to meet it like a man. He don't send 
it to all. It's pritty hard on a strong, well man like 
me to die, not because I'm hiurt but because they ain't 
a doctor handy. . . . I'll try not to whine. . . . 
Set an' hold my hand a little, will ye kindly? It's sort 
of steadyin' to me. ... I don't b'leeve God will 
be hard on me. I ain't always bin good, but I've bin 
good to my woman an' the boy. I ain't never bin 
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hard on any one myself. Do ye think that will 
count? '' 

Meade's throat was swelling. It took all his will to 
control the tremor of pity that swept him. " A merci- 
ful God will scarcely be unforgiving to one who has 
forgiven, Veeder." 

" They's a power of comfort in that thought. I 
don't want to whine, but I've done white things for 
others an' kept 'em to myself; most bad men does, 
I think." 

" An all-seeing God will know." 

^^ Mebbe that's why folks think so bad of bad men. 
They don't go around mentionin' the good they've 
done. . . . I'm goin' to try not to be afraid." 

" Keep your courage. We don't mean to let you die 
this trip. Do you mind if I hurt you? I am going 
to examine your wound." 

" Purseed with your shootin' match. I've bin 
through worse pain; I hope I won't come to know 
worse. Oh, my God ! " he moaned as Meade touched 
the inflamed orifice, the ugly hole by which the bullet 
had passed. " There, I yelped." He tried pitiably 
to smile, and, presently : " Thank ye. It don't hurt 
so bad, honest it don't ; your touch is gentler than that 
woman's. It's funny. You're a powerful man, you'd 
be a wonder if you was in condition, if red likker an' 
late hours didn't tell on ye, an' you're gentler an' more 
thoughtful like than that woman nurse. That's funny, 
ain't it? My head's beginnin' to go an' that's the 
beginnin' of the end. . . . I'm pritty powerful. It 
ul take some time for the fever to bum me out. An' 
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all because they wan't no doctor here ! Hold my hand 
hard, that way ; it feels so safe, like I was a little kid 
an' my mother was by me. Mr. Meade, I'm dyin' an' I 
know. There ain't nothin' in the world that feels 
so safe as to be a little kid an' feel your mother's arms, 
firm an' tender, about ye." 

Meade found no words to say. He sat with an 
averted face, for tears were trickling down his cheeks. 

" Mr. Meade, I wonder if you'd do something for 
me, a thing I ain't got no rigl^t to ask? I'd die easier. 
I'm sorry to trouble you, but we git to know gentlemen, 
us others. A gentleman is a man you can trust." 

" You aren't going to die." Meade's tone was half 
defiant. " I am not going to let you die." 

" You mean well but you ain't a doctor. It's like 
this: My wife's a good woman an' the boy's a bright 
shaver. I'd like to see 'em before — Never mind, 
I can't. I hate to trouble ye, but would ye kindly 
watch over 'em? Afterwards? Not with money, I 
ain't no call to ask that, but with a word of advice an' 
a boost up, now an' then. A gentleman sees so many 
ways the rest of us don't. Would ye kindly, now? " 

** Veeder, if a doctor can save you, you will be saved ; 
set your mind on living, and you will live." Both or 
neither of us will live, he added to himself. 

"How's that? A doctor's coming. . . . The 
doctor's come? " Meade saw delirium settle finally in 
the tired eyes. 

"So that's you, doctor? Well, I swan! Mr. 
Meade said you'd come, but I didn't rightly credit it. 
I'd ought to, seein' he's a gentleman. A gentleman 
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sometimes lies but he always keeps his word. Doctor 
Brown! Well, this is iBne ! Who's that with ye? My 
woman ! It is real kind of God not to let me die with 
you away, Mary. An' the little shaver ! If this ain't 
great! Hay, there. Bub, didn't ye think your dad 
was comin'? Did ye think he was goin' to let Santa 
Claus an' Christmas come without him? I guess not, 
not your dad. Feel in my pocket; shove your fat, 
little hand in, you sooner. How do you like that? 
And that? Dad didn't forgit ye, did he, dear? Mary, 
how your eyes shine! This is most as happy as our 
engagement night, or the night after Bub was born 
an' you was safe, this is. Now, Bub, run out in the 
entry an' see what ye find. What's that? A sleigh? 
A real sleigh? Well, I swan ! " 

Meade listened to the babble of delirium until the 
maid returned. At her heels was Carr. " So you are 
here, Grannis? I thought, perhaps — " and he was 
silent before Meade's Ufted hand. 

The room in which Veeder tossed was in the rear of 
the wing that the women tenanted. In the passage 
Meade detained Carr. " A moment, Carr. I wish to 
speak with you." 

Half sleeping, half lost In wakeful dreams, Mary 
started to consciousness at a voice. " What is it ? I'm 
sleepy as the devil," she heard Carr answer. " Won't 
your communication keep until morning? " 

^^ It is this. I am going to break out of here at 
dawn, in the first gray." 
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^^ The devil you are ! There will be an awful shindy 
if you do. Chenberger-Vogel will have a fit." 

^^ He may. This has gone on as long as I mean 
to stand for it." 

** I'm not sure but that you're right. I wish Por- 
ter wasn't hurt. The truth is that you are the only 
one of us who has a ghost of a chance to get through. 
If you took one of the boys with you " 

^^ It would be safer for one and more dangerous 
for two. This is a case for one risk, Carr; we are 
short-handed to resist attack." 

" But, Grannis, I can't let you." 

" You mean that maniac ^" 

^^ I mean you. I don't care a damn whether you 
stole the lens or whether you did not steal the lens. 
That is your affair, it is your sin if you did. The 
evidence points to you, all I know of you points the 
other way. I have learned to reserve judgment where 
values and men are concerned. But your reputation, 
Grannis? Suppose you leave here in the morning and 
the lens is never found? Your reputation is damned 
forever, you know it is. Too many know of the charge 
to fondle a hope that it can be kept quiet. Your life 
is your own, your reputation is your friends." 

^^ My friends will take me on their knowledge of 
me, others may damn me on hearsay if it pleases them. 
I care for no friends who condemn me on the word of 
a Chenberger-Vogel." 

^' Grannis, I have seen men ride that high horse. 
The gallop ends at ostracism." 

" Then I'll be ostracized." 
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" That is your affair. But your family? No man 
can suffer alone, the world won't let him." 

" I have no relations who retain sufficient opinion 
of me to mourn. It will be a case of the pleasant * I 
told you so.' " 

" What has come over you? Usually you are amen- 
able to reason." 

"I have been sitting with Veeder. He is delirious 
now, he will die if a doctor doesn't see him; with a 
doctor's aid he may live. That is all there is of it. I 
am going for a doctor." 

" That is admirable, but it is out of date. If you 
start you'll probably be shot ; if you're not shot you'll 
be branded as a thief. Veeder is in my employ, not 
in yours. If I weren't a short-winded old man I would 
make the effort. If I had a chance of success I would 
try it. I haven't. Pity aside, Veeder is nothing to 
you." 

" Veeder is something to Veeder's wife. Veeder is 
necessary to a woman's happiness. Drop it. It is use- 
less to thresh that out." 

" Some day you may be necessary to a woman's 
happiness. Some woman may miss her life, if you 
die." 

" Some day isn't now. We can't miss what we never 
know. Drop it." 

" I can stand the hazard to you — ^if I must. But 
Chenberger-Vogel? After all, he is my guest. The 
obligation is on me, the search was agreed on. I can 
slap his smirking face with a clear conscience after 
that.'* 

21 
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^^ Carr, did you believe I intended to submit to a 
search? " 

" You suggested one." 

" I never meant to endure it. That was before I 
sat with Veeder. I see a thing or so differently now, 
I will satisfy his curiosity now. Come to my room. 
You can inspect my belongings, you may search me. 
I prefer you not to tell any one, but that preference 
is pride. Do as you will, if you will feel easier for it." 

Mary, listening with strained e€urs, heard a scraping 
heel as the speaker turned toward his rocHn, and she 
heard Carr saying : " I wish you wouldn't. It may 
be best, but I wish you wouldn't. You'll be dead 
before seven o'clock. I wish there was some one 
to send with you. Chill mornings are lonesome 
mornings." 

And she heard Meade's effort at a laugh, his strained 
success. ^^ There is nothing lonesome about death, so 
much may safely be said of it." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

The calm of coming morning enveloped Pine Court, 
lulling the night-breezes, hushing the murmur of the 
brooks, quieting the restless forest that stretched to 
the jutting mountains, and a gray mist rose and 
drifted as if earth offered incense from her damp 
altars to approaching Aurora. 

As the fog gathered, denser and yet more dense, it 
seemed as if the horizons of nature were pressing in to 
blot out the pollutions of her enemy, the defilements 
of man. Carr opened the door at the rear of the 
house, the door by which Porter had kept vigil, and the 
chill air, dripping with the exhalations of moist earth, 
struck him and set him shivering. The menace of the 
day seemed to him to chatter in the chill that penetrated 
him, exciting him with forebodings; it seemed to him 
that the day wept, prescient of the horrors that the 
mist hid. 

Meade's shooting- jacket was buttoned close at the 
throat, the collar upturned ; each of his hands, thrust 
in the deep side-pockets, clutched the butt of a revolver. 
He had pressed Carr's hand in farewell upstairs, a 
word or a backward glance was a menace to safety 
now. Carr had fumbled long at the door, making 
sure that its opening would be noiseless. 

As it opened Meade slipped out and ran quickly 
toward the first group of firs, faint outlined in the fog ; 
his expedition of last night had fixed in his memory 

323 
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the location of each vantage point , of every object that 
would make for obscurity. The mist veiled him before 
he had gone a rod, before he had gone two the fog 
swallowed him. 

From under his arm, as it seemed to Carr, another 
figure shot, running close in the course of Meade. 
" Carey. Come back," — his lips framed the impotent 
words of recall that they dared not utter ; then, gently, 
as if it were of the fine glass of Venice, he pulled to 
the door. 

How did Carey get word of this expedition? he 
wondered. Perhaps it was for the best. Willy- 
nilly, Meade must accept such solace and safety as 
lay in companionship. 

Noiseless as a velvet-footed hound, quick as a hound 
upon the scent, Meade made his way from group of 
firs to group of firs. He had calculated the moment of 
his departure to a nicety. He must be beyond the 
clearing, lost in the forest, before the mist yielded to 
the morning ; he must not be in the woods while it was 
yet dark, or, without guiding-star, ignorant of direc- 
tion, he might blunder into the ready hands of the 
enemy. 

As he had followed an unconscious figure last night, 
so he set the pace and the course for a follower of whom 
he was unconscious. Bearing to the east, darting 
from cover to cover, he came to the edge of the slope 
where he had stood, but now he did not x>AUse. 

Down the declivity, over the lip of the outlet's 
channel, and he jumped from stone to stone of the 
bridge that nature had placed. Well beyond, he hesi- 
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tated, for it seemed to him that he had heard a faint 
splash behind him. Mistaken or not mistaken, it was 
less dangerous to continue than to wait, and he sped on, 
keeping in the hollow of the outlet. The way was 
strewn with stiff rushes and the attrition of his leg- 
gings against them seemed to him as loud as a procla- 
mation of his presence. Once he started, and felt the 
hot blood surge to his temples, as a belated musk-rat 
ran between his feet. 

By his estimate he had come a full quarter of a mile 
by the outlet; it was time to turn east or he would 
be carried by the circling of the brook past his objec- 
tive, he would be overtaken by a clearer light before 
he could cross the unprotected interval above him and 
reach the shelter of the woods. 

The gray fog held while he climbed the bank, held 
while he ran from shrub to shrub, held while he crossed 
the ring of cleared land, surmounted a stone-wall and 
passed between the rows of trees, of maples and of 
beeches, and beneath the canopy of their extended tops. 
The grade had been stiff and he fell close against a 
tree-trunk, panting, presently exhausted. So far he 
had come, the mist aiding. 

Then, as if the hand of a magician twitched a fairy 
cord, the day broke. The mist was gathered in an 
unseen hand and hurled from the path of day; the 
dawn was come and before him it spread in amethyst, 
flecked with gold-dust, varnished with liquid gold, pow- 
dered with turquoise, banded with ultramarine. 

The dawn of his day was come, and, whirling at a 
footfall, he saw a slight figure clad in Carey's clothing. 
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the clothing that he had f oUowed the night bef ore, and, 
smiling to him half sadly and half hopef uUy, altogether 
tenderly, was a beautiful face, the face of a woman, 
the face that most of aU on earth he loved. 

" Mary." His lips framed the word, then, close 
beside her, he whispered: ^' How could you do it? 
I was never so glad, never so sorry. Don't speak, 
Mary. Rest for a moment and then follow me." But 
while they waited his eager hands detained her hands, 
— perhaps to warm them, for they were very cold. 

" Grannis," he felt the words, " you are not angry? 
I will not hinder. I promise you that I will not 
hinder." 

And he breathed back to her: ^^ I am not angry. I 
was never so glad, but I am sorry you assumed this 
risk." 

He felt her hands press closer against his hands, 
tightening convulsively. 

** Why did you do it, dear? " He was unconscious 
of the word. 

^^ Let me confess. I listened. I heard you speak- 
ing with Mr. Carr. You said that the risk was greater 
for one, that two could not go because two should 
not share a single risk. I was useless at the house. 
Grannis, I could not let you go alone. All day I 
would have thought of you, trembling, imagining you 
wounded, suffering, or cold in death out here. Grannis, 
I did not feel that I could bear it." 

His eyes were lost in her eyes. " Mary, if any- 
thing in my life could repay such kindly thought, if 
anything in my life might worthily — ^hst! ^^ 
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At a dull crunching of dead leaves, moist from the 
night, they lay very still. Mary felt the pressure of 
his arm across her shoulders, felt in a thrill the touch 
of his wrist against her hair, and the sense of his near- 
ness stirred happiness within her although she knew 
that the hand of the arm that caressed her held a 
revolver. 

By the stone-wall that ran between cleared land and 
woodland a man was walking, a tall man, massively 
built, garbed in what had been a black frock-coat. 
The stock of a rifle himg between the curve of his 
right arm and his hip, above his ears his hair rose 
like stunted ram's horns. As he walked by the wall, 
his face turned from them, it seemed €is if the ghost of 
respectability passed that way. 

Where they had crossed the wall he stopped, hesi- 
tated, and turned towards them. Mary felt a tremor in 
the arm that pressed her shoulders, and she felt, too, 
her heart grow cold. 

If this was the ghost of respectability it was the 
ghost of a respectability dead and gone to hell. 

The fat face was clean-shaven save for little bushes 
before the ears, so clean-shaven that the skin showed 
blotches of bluish black like the skin of actors who 
shave over often and over close. The countenance was 
white with a ghastly pallor, the eyebrows were heavy, 
the eyes those of a man who has pledged his soul to 
the devil and who recoils at the maturity of his debt. 
The horror reached its climax at the mouth, thick 
lips parting in an inscrutable, unvarying smile, a set 
smile, an awful smile, the grimace of Satan become a 
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sensualist. The thick lips were of a vivid red, blotched 
with the ghastly white of carrion. 

Meade had never seen this face, but he had heard 
descriptions of it; he knew why hate leaped to his 
throat, he knew why his arm trembled. Only one man 
could make fact so beggar description. This was 
Fat-smile Bentley. 

This man had been of good repute once ; this man had 
aspired to high office; the name of this man had run 
through the speech of the people as a synonym of 
promised performance. This man had hoped and 
planned and plotted, and, when attainment was at 
arm's length, the corruption of his soul had rotted to 
the surface and the offense of his decomposed morality 
had driven him far from the nostrils of the honest. 

Meade had heard much of Fat-smile Bentley. 

His finger longed to add a feather's weight of 
pressure to the revolver's trigger. As the Ups of a 
well-bred dog part instinctively, dribbling angry foam 
at the sight of him who would harm the master, his 
nerves quivered with repulsion and disgust. His soul 
recoiled as that of a clean-minded boy at an obscene 
book. Beneath his arm Mary lay very still. 

Fat-smile Bentley grimaced towards them; then, 
slowly, he passed on. 

Meade stirred, releasing the girl. ** Mary," he whis- 
pered, " you saw that face? " 

" I may never forget it." She trembled between 
cold and fear. 

His countenance was ugly in its earnestness. ** If — 
if things go wrong — Take this revolver. If things 
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go wrong, use it on me, use it on yourself, never fall 
alive into that man's hands." He shivered. " If I 
had been alone, if a doctor were not necessary for 
Veeder, I would have killed that man and died myself, 
knowing that I had done one good act, one service 
that might atone." 

*' It — He affected me as churchyards affect some, 
Grannis. It seemed as I watched him that I shall 
see him again, leering beside an open grave. Do you 
believe in presentiments? In premonitions of evil?" 

" A second such apparition might make me believe. 
We wiD keep on toward the Club now. If anything 
happens to me, that is the point to hold to; so, just 
north of east. Are you ready? Quiet." And his arm 
held her again, close to his side now. 

Along the wall, returning upon its course, came the 
apparition of evil. There was something akin to pomp, 
related to dignity, in the slow, even strides. Behind 
him, like satellites of Satan, two men slouched. 

Opposite Meade and Mary they halted, and Bentley 
grimaced, pointing into the woods, towards them. 
" Station a man here, Shut-eye. If an attempt to 
sneak through is made by a man who is not a fool, 
made by the man who gave you that sore paw, for 
example, it will be by here." 

" I'd watch here myself if I thought that cuss would 
come," Brackett growled ; " I'd watch for a year to 
get him. I'd cut his liver out — That would be 
towards the last. He'd look at a good many of his 
organs before I come to his liver." 

*' If you get him, let me know. Shut-eye." 
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"What are you smilin' at? I'd hate to have you 
grin at me like that, Bentley." 

" I smile at my thoughts." 

" Thoughts is cheap. Why do you want to see it, 
if I get him?" 

" I like to see men die." 

" I'd hate to have your disposition. It must scratch 
your inwards like a cheap shirt scratches your back," 
the third man commented. 

" There is no money in suffering, you mean. You 
speak to your nature, Mr. Sell-out Donelson." 

" They say your palm knew the feel of money when 
you practised law." 

" I never practised law." 

" You pettifogged." 

Bentley smiled as if a compliment were tendered him. 
" Call things by their right names," he said, " my 
friend, Sell-out Donelson." And Donelson was silent 
before the awesome smile. 

" Now," resumed Bentley, " if you are through with 
your wise remarks, Mr. Donelson, we will proceed with 
what we are here for. I am fond of nature, but I am 
so blunted to its beauties by long enjoyment that I do 
not rise at this hour solely to satiate my desire for the 
peace of dawn. This is the weak point in our line. 
May I ask whom you set to guard it, Brackett? The 
name of your vanished vedette? " 

As Brackett answered Meade saw how complete was 
Bentley's domination. It was patent that Brackett 
hated Bentley, it was evident that his fear was more 
potent than his hate. He spoke as meekly as a school- 
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boy browbeaten by a pedagogue: "I put Four-flush 
Gratton here." 

"Let me congratulate you on your sense of the 
fitness of things. Mr. Gratton being the weakest man 
in your party, which for the present is identical with 
mine, you set him to guard our weakest point. I con- 
gratulate you on your prevision, I do indeed. The 
apt courtesies having passed, may I inquire where is 
the four-flush you played where a stronger hand was 
desirable? " 

Brackett's fear did not repress a scowl. ** Four- 
flush is no warrior but he's quick-eyed. It don't take 
a Napoleon or a Greneral Grant to make a howl. I 
reckon, if any one goes far in the woods in this direc- 
tion, they'll stumble onto him. While he's f our-flushin' 
with his gun, we can come up." 

" Rifles speak. You are right. We can come 
up ; I may say that we will come up. Donelson, may 
I ask that you go back to our ally, Mr. Squint 
Eldredge, and request him to extend his beat in this 
direction. You and I, Mr. Brackett, will resume our 
patrol. Lighthall has the next beat, I believe. Thank 
you, I thought that I was correct. Donelson, if you 
happen to be about when any one is captured, particu- 
larly if it is young Mr. Meade, do not fail to summon 
Mr. Brackett and me. Mr. Brackett has intentions in 
regard to Mr. Meade's liver; you have heard him ex- 
press them. Recognize his desires, that will be pro- 
fessional etiquette. Above all do not forget me. I 
am curious as to Mr. Brackett's fulfilment of his 
promise, and, as I said, I like to see men die." 
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The repetition came, hoDow, Kke wind eddying 
through a tomb. " I like to see men die." 

Donelson slouched away in the course by which they 
had come, Bentley staring after him; then Bentley 
grimaced into the forest, touching his hat as if in salute 
to the departing. " Come, Mr. Brackett. Keep it in 
mind: If any try to escape it will be by here; out 
there they will die. Come.'* 

Brackett at his heels, like Satan with a satellite, 
Bentley paced away. 

Meade's hand touched the cheek of the girl whom his 
arm encircled. It was cold as snow. " Come," he 
whispered. As they rose he looked in her face. It 
was white as snow, but she held herself bravely, walking 
at his side. 

Warily as a timid thief, cautiously as a fox fore- 
warned, Meade penetrated the forest. Of each group 
of larger trees, of each clump of undergrowth that the 
axes of Carr's keepers had spared, of each ravine and 
depression, he took advantage. The slope of the land 
was upwards and, as they pressed on, the woods become 
more open, the wilderness became a grove. Meade 
rested at the summit of a little hill. He had touched 
Mary's arm and he knew how she was trembling. 
Emergency by, reaction was breaking her self-control. 

Beneath them stretched the sad pageant of late 
autumn, of the moribimd year, avenues of maples, 
groups of basswoods, rows of pines. The earth was 
cluttered with the season's debris, and about them rose 
the dry splash of ripe leaves falling, imposing their 
sudden weight upon their sister leaves, fallen before. 
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already dry^ soon to rot and impart their vitality to 
the coming year, the year of which they would be a 
part but which they would never see, to the spring 
whose gladness and merriment they would never know, 
to the gay, green, unborn months. 

Slowly the color crept back to Mary's cheeks and 
beneath Meade's gaze tears started .to her eyes. 
" Grannis." Her hand went out to him as if for 
reassurance. " Grannis, that man's face ! That hid- 
eous, awful face! The loathsomeness of the soul be- 
hind it ! Grannis, how can such depravity find lodging 
in the image of God? " 

He petted her hand as a mother pets the rosy 
fingers of a little child. " Never mind it, dear ; it is 
behind us now. I am sorry, Mary, that that vision 
from hell, that summary of the ghastly possibilities of 
the soul, was forced upon you. I am very sorry, but 
it is behind us now." 

Her eyes were wide with fear. " It may overtake 
us, Grannis." 

He held her hand very firmly. " Mary, if it does, 
if that embodiment of vileness overtakes us, I may not 
be able to restrain myself again. I may kill him, I 
may try to kill him, I shall not let you fall alive into 
his hands ; and I ask this of you, I ask you to promise 
me this : While I am fighting do not wait for the issue 
of the fight. There is but a single cordon of sentries 
about us. While the fight is on break through it. Go 
to the Club, you can reach it. Guide by the sim, there, 
to the east — so. You promise, Mary? It will unnerve 
me if I think that you are in danger." 
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" We started together, I can't leave you. I have 
the revolver you gave me ; I, too, can shoot." 

" Dear, you must not think of using the revolver 
except to defend yourself, after you leave me.** 

" I can't leave you. I cannot." 

" You must, if we meet danger." 

" I will not," 

** I order you." 

" Who are you to give me orders? " 

Meade straightened, his eyes tender, his will pitted 
against her will. " Who am I that you should obey 
me? I am a man, and I love you! Now you know, 
now will you obey? " 

Her head drooped pitiably, her starry eyes were 
moist. " Yes, Grannis." 

Down a vista of the maples a small, white bird flew. 
** Come," he said ; " it is time." 

Opposite him she waited, her lips parted, eager, 
motionless, as if expectancy chained her. 

" Come," he repeated, '* it is time." 

She bowed in assent, walking behind him, but her 
nostrils quivered and in her face was a subtle change, 
the change that claims those who listen for that which 
they do not hear, who attend the word of happiness 
and receive the wailing echo of a joy afar. 

Down an untopped arcade of tall maples he preceded 
her ; fast as he believed she might follow without tiring 
he led the way. 

They crossed a brook by a high spur of land and 
he pointed to it. "We shall cross that once more, 
close to the Club's boundary ; it makes a detour about 
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this hill. Perhaps it would be wise for us to be as 
roundabout." 

^^ Do not let us waste time, Grannis." 

" You are right. We are almost safe now." 

" How far have we come? " 

" More than half a mile from where we entered the 
woods. Ah, I had forgotten that there was a second 
valley and a second hill." 

What he called a hill was scarcely worthy of the 
word, it was a mound rather, and from the tiny valley 
their way led up it by a steep bank. 

" Grannis, I am afraid." 

" That is the nearness of safety. How thick the 
bushes are at the bottom! Admirable cover, a safe 
hiding-place. Come after me. Wait. When I reach 
the top I will lie down and take your hands. The 
grade is steep for you unaided. It is a nasty scramble. 
In a moment, Mary, in a moment " 

Four-flush Gratton had small relish for his morning's 
task. 

He knew why he was sitting here, a rifle at his side, 
a cartridge-belt strapped about him, two moist sand- 
wiches in his pocket ; he knew why the risen sun found 
him cold and chill in the woods. He was here to break 
the Law of the State of New York. He realized more. 
It was his dream to live in a stone house, high against 
Mount Royal, that was his dream ; he was more likely 
to die, high on a gibbet, a hempen cord about his neck. 

Gratton shivered at the image. He could see the 
slow, rocking oscillation of the limp carcass at the 
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cord's end ; he could see his own face, ghastly, hidden 
by the black cap. 

He did not relish the vision. He regretted his pres- 
ence, dreading the future, but he knew why he was 
here. He. was here in compliance with the mandate of 
a will stronger than his own; he was here because 
Shut-^ye Brackett had ordered it ; he was here because 
he was weak, not because he was vicious. 

Not vicious, he hoped that he was not vicious. 
Surely he was sincere when he told himself that this 
was distasteful to him, this incident, his whole life; 
surely he would rather be home in his mother's house 
with a book — His mother had always expressed 
admiration for him. . . . What fine women walked 
on St. Catherine Street of a sunny afternoon! Well, 
he was not a bad-looking chap, he might adorn any 
society. . . . And it was all to end this way, all his 
hopes and all his dreams, twisting in the wind from a 
gibbet, his face smothered in a black cap ! . . . He 
had heard that death by strangulation produces ugly, 
dark blue blotches. 

He shuddered, anticipating the aspect of his face 
when — ^when they cut him down. . . . He hoped that 
he might summon the resolution to die a sport, a 
" game sport," to achieve something for fame, some- 
thing for the praise of memory, if not in life at least 
in death. 

And so his dream was to end! It seemed to him 
unjust. 

He had not meant to do wrong. Accident had 
driven him from home, accident had cast his lot with 
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these uncultured men. His tastes were high. He liked 
to read, he liked the society of women, he always had 
liked pleasant things. 

Here he was, in his pocket two moist sandwiches; 
his face was dirty; on his knees a rifle rested; here 
he was to do murder. 

He did not wish to harm a soul on earth. He did 
not wish to inflict pain on a dog, let alone to take 
human life. Here he was. Fate is so inexorable, 
destiny so unjust! 

Brackett and his pack of scoundrels believed that 
a jewel of enormous value was at Pine Court, and they 
wanted it. So did he, if such a thing existed. It did 
not exist. It was impossible. He had been honest, 
he had told them so. 

They were unconvinced. They had failed to make 
Mr. Carr render it to threats; he had warned them 
that they must fail. There was no such jewel, Mr. 
Carr was a gentleman, gentlemen do not surrender 
to threats. Then Brackett had called in Bentley and 
his associates. Gratton shuddered. He obeyed 
Brackett with fear-bom servility; but he feared 
Brackett only as a man. Fat-smile Bentley was dif- 
ferent. Bentley oppressed him, filled him with repul- 
sion ; he feared Bentley with a fear more than human, 
he feared Bentley more than he feared God, he feared 
Bentley as he feared the devil. He dreaded the fat, 
smiling face as he dreaded the revelations hell might 
hold, as he dreaded the disclosures of the gallow's drop. 

He understood the situation. These men hated Mr. 
Carr, they had hated him before they coveted the jewel. 

22 
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The railway bridge above was down, that left Pine 
Court at their mercy. Big-head Grady had been sent 
to steal the jewel. He had not returned and they 
knew that he was dead. After that the law must inves- 
tigate, desperation had added itself to covetousness. 

The cordon had been thrown about the house. No 
aid might come to it, no one might escape from it. 
That night there would be an assault and danger ajid 
murder and loot. Fat-smile Bentley's will would be 
done; no jewel would be found. Later would come 
atonement and a familiar object swaying from the 
gallows-tree. 

Gratton's reflections ended with a shudder. He did 
not wish to do murder, he wished women to smile on 
him, he wished gentlemen to extend consideration to 
him. He asked so little. He asked merely a feted 
life of indolent luxury. Life was indeed short-sighted, 
destiny unjust. 

So he sat there, caught by his imagination, hoping 
one issue, anticipant of another; his brain's facile 
activity whirling him up to heaven, circling, and drop- 
ping him far down in hell. He knew what he wished, 
he knew what he loathed, and the obsession of the thing 
he loathed enthralled him with its horror, enslaved him 
with its repulsion. He became as one who jumps from 
a high place for sheer fright. 

When he retreated to this ridge from the point at 
which he had been stationed, he had acted by the neces- 
sities of his cowardly cunning. He had neither the 
full courage of the stupid coward nor the stupidity of 
the cowardly fool. He had apprehended that if any 
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tried to escape from Pine Court it would be by the 
way of his station. That was the vulnerable point in 
the line, he had grasped that fact with a surer knowl- 
edge than the man who put him there. He had fled 
from his post in fear that its maintenance might lead 
him into murder. 

Deserting his post he had feared Brackett, he had 
trembled at the evocation of Bentley. What would 
they say? His answer was ready. The ridge where 
he waited was more advantageous than his former post. 
Any one coming by where he should have been would 
fall into his hands this way, so ioo must any who 
sneaked between posts. If he had been a poor soldier 
he had proved himself an excellent general. 

Four-flush liked to consider himself a general, that 
was far pleasanter than serving as a soldier. Now, in 
his self-selected station, he trembled for the consequence 
of his acuteness. Suppose some one did escape, sup- 
pose some one passed by here? Then — ^then 

He did not dare put his thought into words, but it 
fascinated him, flashing through his mind in sharp 
pictures. 

Would he dare to do it? Could he look through the 
sights of his rifle at a man's head? A man who had 
done him no harm? A man whom he did not know? 
A man who ate and saw and thought as did he? A 
man with aspirations and desires such as his own? 
Could he hold the steel death-tube fair on a human 
being in cold blood? Could he pull the trigger? 
Could he? 

The bullet would strike In the forehead, in the little 
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depression above the nose, in a line between the eye- 
brows and below the hair. It would crush in through 
flesh and bone as if they were not, it would penetrate 
the brain. The most awful detail would be where the 
bullet broke through the skull, behind. He knew, he 
had inspected the heads of animals that had died so. 

How would his victim fall? Fair on his face, his 
hands raised to the arms' length? Would he reel and 
fall backwards? 

How would he be lying when the murderer stooped to 
the murdered? Rigid, extended, face down? Clut- 
tered in a formless heap? Would he bleed much? 
Would the bushes be spotted with the dead man's blood? 

The teeth of Four-flush chattered, his temples were 
cold with fear; his imagination was aflame as that of 
a woman who sells herself for a jewel-casket, horridly 
impatient of its contents. 

He did not wish to be here. ... It was so cold 
in the woods, and so lonely ! Why was there no heat 
in the sun today? Was the patter of falling leaves 
louder, or less loud, than the patter of dripping blood? 
Perhaps a leaf now zigzagging through the air would 
receive some stain of that precious blood. Precious? 
Yes, to some one it was precious. All blood, every 
drop of blood in the world, is precious to some one, 
to some woman — and to Grod. 

He did not wish to do it. Oh, how he desired that 
he might not do it! If he could think of the words 
he would pray that no one would come up that slope. 
. . . He did not wish it ; he wished to walk on St. 
Catherine Street; he wished to bow to well-gowned 
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women; he wished to be familiar with well-groomed 
men ; he wished to do kindly acts, to go to church, to 
give to the poor, to endow hospitals, to add to the 
weary, vigor ; to the tired, rest ; to 

What was that? 

Some one was rustling the dry leaves, some one had 
halted below! 

Pin-wheels of fiery points revolved before his eyes, 
emitting scarlet sparks. Something buzzed at his ears 
so that he did not hear Meade speaking to Mary. The 
sound upon the slope was like thunder. A procession 
of elephants could not stir the leaves so. His rifle was 
ready, the butt against his shoulder, his finger at the 
trigger. Surely nothing human could make so loud a 
noise ! 

He saw a green cap appear at the top of the slope 
and he noticed that the cap had a visor. Was that 
present form in shooting-caps? Below the point of the 
visor was the spot on the forehead that his rifle covered, 
the slight depression. His finger was at the trigger, 
it was pressing 

It seemed to Gratton that the explosion must be heard 
around the world, it seemed as if a volcano of hell-fire 
had spurted from the rifle's muzzle. . . . The world, 
God's world, was so still! 

He heard something rolling down the slope among 
the leaves, he heard a long crackle and a thud. The 
body had fallen limp, then. Grod's world was so very 
still! 

Four-flush Gratton sat motionless. Something had 
happened, he knew. God's world was so very still! 
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Mary saw Meade fall and roll by her, his face touch- 
ing her feet in passing. She ran to where the body lay 
among the bushes, stooped to it, saw the red spot on 
the forehead, leaned closer and kissed the unconscious 
lips. . . . Something she had to do. She was tired^ 
so very tired. 

Then, amidst the dulling agony, she recalled the 
words of his last request. She knew the only truth 
that might impress her now, she knew that the wish 
of one loved is a command. His command, she felt, 
was sealed with blood, sacred with death. 

She turned and ran down the gully where he had 
bade her run. 



CHAPTER XIV, 

^^ It's Meade. I seen him at the raihroad deepo onct. 
I know him." 

"Dead, eh? Let me look. Fresh death, death 
warm in its temple, is next in sweetness to the sight of 
a man who dies." 

" He ain't dead, he's stunned. It's clost, but I don't 
see nuthing in this wownd to kill him. No, he ain't 
dead, not yet." 

" Better for him if he were quite dead. I gain my 
feast, my festival; Brackett gains the opportunity to 
perform a vivisection. You look surprised; shocked, 
I may say. Ah, you are prejudiced. You do not com- 
prehend the relative sweetnesses of life and death, Mr. 
Donelson; you are blind to the thrilling climax of 
transition." 

Above, Gratton wondered if already he had descended 
into hell, if he listened with half -human ears to a 
dialogue of fiends. Was he dead, and were Bentley 
and Donelson dead, already in hell, already become 
devils? The promotion was rapid. Had Satan winced 
before Fat-smile Bentley's superior evil? 

" I don't think he's hurt to die. It's only a face 
wownd. His mug won't be han'some." 

" Ah, well, wait for Mr. Brackett's arrival. Mr. 
Meade has not long to trouble whether handsome or 
ugly be his adjective." 

'* I wonder who done it? That white-feathered 

343 
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Canajian pup sneaked off his post. I wonder who done 
it?'' 

** I think you underestimate Mr. Gratton's possibili- 
ties. I do not think that he went far, I had looked 
at him." 

Listening, Gratton's reassurance became perfect. 
He was not in hell, he was not dead, he had killed no 
one, he was not a murderer. Courage trickled back, 
jauntiness was restored to him. He advanced to the 
edge of the slope. 

"White-feathered, am I? I am, am I? How do 
you like that as a sample of my moulting? " 

" Four-flush ! " said Donelson. " What are you 
doing up there? " 

" When / shoot,'* — ^Four-flush waved a hand airily, — 
** it isn't necessary to inspect my target. I was waiting 
on the chance of his having a companion, then I waited 
to hear what you gentlemen said about it. So you 
doubt that he's dead ? He's dead enough. No one was 
with him. Mr. Bcntley, I have the honor to make my 
report." 

" Come down," ordered Bentley, " and help us tote 
him up. And, tell me, what were you doing here? " 

" You will understand, Mr. Bentley. I observed 
that any one passing by my late post must pass this 
way. I reflected that any one sneaking through our 
lines at any point would come by here. I refer you 
to the result of my reasoning. Q. E. D." 

'* Q. E. D.," said Bentley, slowly ; " you have shown 
too much brains for a private, you should be an 
officer — or dead. Ah, well, your promotion does not 
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rest with me, you are not of my personal following. 
If you were I would elevate you. I assure you of 
that, Mr. Gratton." 

Gratton, hiding his jerking nerves, leaned over 
Meade ; he saw Meade's eyelids quiver. 

" Pick him up, you at the feet, Gratton ; you at the 
shoulders, Donelson. Now. So. Bring him up the 
bank. We will talk where we can watch." 

Not over gently Meade's body was borne up the 
bank and dropped by the up-shouldering roots of a 
maple. Bentley sat beside him, deftly searching his 
pockets. 

" I credit Mr. Meade with too keen an intelligence 
to credit him with honesty, the attribute of fools. His 
attempt to escape is suspicious. I find on him a watch, 
money, a card-case, letters, these we will not disturb. 
We are not vulgar thieves. He has not the jewel. I 
overrated him when I believed that he had stolen it. 
To err is human, and he has the countenance of a 
clever man. My suspicion of him did us both credit." 

" It wasn't clever to think he could get by me," 
Four-flush bragged, bravely. Faint color was showing 
at Meade's cheeks. 

^^ No, indeed. It was a grave error to imagine that 
he could get by you. And now, Mr. Gratton, let me 
ask if you are confident no one was with him? " 

" Absolutely/' 

**May I ask how you know? The foundation of 
your belief? " 

" I didn't see any one run." 

Bentley's eyes grew stony; he pouted out his thick 
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lips In a fashion unpleasant to see, peculiar to himself. 
*' Gratton, don't lie to me. You were too frightened 
to know if an army passed. Your hands haven't 
stopped jerking, your eyes haven't stopped rolling, 
your nostrils are dilated with sheer terror yet. Don't 
lie. Do you know? " 

Gratton altered the manner of his lie, pride and fear 
uniting in compulsion. ^^ Yes, I know. I saw him 
sneaking up long before I shot. There was no one 
with him. My rifle's a repeater," he added, signifi- 
cantly. 

** Now you give a reason. You are telling the 
truth, I think. You would not dare to he to me. I 
shall flay you alive, if you have lied ; I shall strip your 
skin from you while you live ; you may consider your- 
self dead if you have lied to me." 

With the fear of death upon him Gratton listened to 
the deep voice that seemed to fill the world. " We must 
consider what to do. His senses are returning. Watch 
him, Gratton. If he stirs, tell me. Your opinion, 
Donelson? " 

Sell-out Donelson was chewing simultaneously a wad 
of tobacco and a cud of thought. " Well, I dunno. 
In a minnit " 

" There is no hurry." 

Within the minute Gratton saw Meade's eyelids 
tremble, open, and close. He hoped that Meade would 
not move as he recovered consciousness. He saw that 
the wound was superficial; his victim had turned as 
he fired, and the bullet, apt for the forehead, had in- 
flicted a glancing wound. Meade was alive — ^to suffer ; 
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so was he alive to suffer, if Bentley suspected him. In 
the extremity of his fear an idea was bom. He won- 
dered if Meade were conscious, if Meade understood. 

^'* I'll tell you." Donelson completed the mas- 
tication of the cud of thought, rolling the wad of 
tobacco between his tongue and teeth. " I'll tell you. 
This looks to me like Shut-eye's bizness. This is the 
man Shut-eye 's after." 

"Yes?" 

" I ain't bloody-minded, but I ain't got no call to 
disoblige a frien'. I wish, for this yoimg feller's 
sake, he was stone dead ; but he ain't. He shot Shut- 
eye an' Shut-eye 's like a bear with a sore paw, his best 
medicine will be to scratch. I ain't bloody-minded, 
but I don't feel no call to disoblige Shut-eye." 

" If we wait for Mr. Brackett what will he do? " 

" He'll give this young feller hell on earth for about 
ten minnits ; then the young feller won't care, he'll be 
dead." 

" Poor policy." 

" Mebbe it is. It will take time and divert Shut- 
eye's attention when he's needed." 

^^ Let me indicate to you a more cogent consideration. 
When Meade is dead he can tell us nothing about the 
jewel." 

" While he's alive he can. Right you are, Fat — 
I ask pardon, Mr. Bentley. You can question him 
then." 

" And I know arguments, certain subtle arguments. 
I think that even Mr. Brackett will appreciate the 
superiority of my — ^arguments.' 
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** I never b'leeved in torturin' anything but dogs an' 
dumb beasts. It seems kind of crule. It seems sort 
of Injun to hamstring folks." 

" You are welcome to your opinion. Personally I 
consider it as unreasoned as Mr. Brackett's methods. 
Let me illustrate. This young man will revive in a 
little. I will question him; he may or he may not 
answer. If he answers, we will give him a reward of 
a kind, his final reward. Suppose that he declines. 
In Mr. Brackett's presence I will contrive some slight 
pleasantry, a knife-blade in an eye, for example. The 
one-eyed man may yield where the complete man de- 
clined. Perhaps he will be stubborn, an ear may be 
removed, and so on. You grasp the idea? To bull- 
doze a recalcitrant witness is good practice. . . . 
Brackett can take what is left and do with it as he 
chooses. His imagination is inferior to mine, and by 
so much his treatment of his patient will be crude.'* 

Was Meade conscious? If he were, and Four-flush 
believed him so, how must he relish this description of 
his future on earth, his so short future? Four-flush 
leaned closer to the body. He felt that he must satisfy 
himself if the forehead were beaded with sweat, this 
side of it, the side that blood did not obscure. 

Four-flush never knew. As he leaned Meade's hands 
were extended, the backs of them striking the moist 
earth. His eyes opened, intelligence shining in them. 
He rolled on one side with a little moan. 

"Coming around, are you?" asked Bentley, 
cheerily, to Gratton's wonder. " That's good, that's 
right." Four-flush had never detected so much oil in 
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Fat-smile's voice. " Let me help you to sit up. Lean 
against this tree, you will breathe easier that way." 

He waited until Meade had time to comprehend the 
situation, then he began again. ^^ Rather surprised, 
I expect? First to be dead, then to be alive? Things 
happen suddenly in this transitory vale of tears. You 
will grasp where you are in a moment ; I may not say, 
without prevarication, precisely among friends, but 
among men who take an interest in you, a warm interest, 
and who will conduct themselves as friends if you will 
set the example, if you will establish the precedent. 
You, I beheve, are Mr. Meade? " 

Meade nodded. " Yes," he said, " I am Meade. 
What of it?" 

" Of New York, I have heard." 
" Of New York. What of that? " 
" New Yorkers are quick of comprehension. We 
will rejoice together in your nativity. It is not neces- 
sary, Mr. Meade, that I mention to you my name or the 
names of my associates. While such a disclosure 
would be pertinent, it might not be wise. You will 
pardon the insufficiency of our presentation, I fear that 
you must pardon it. You are Mr. Meade of New 
York. That is firm ground, we will begin with that. 
May I ask where you were going, Mr. Meade? " 

" You are not so dull that the question is necessary. 
I was on my way to McKay's." 
" Who was your companion? " 
" Companion? " 

^^ It is lonesome to be alone in the primal temple of 
God. I did not think you so anti-social. But that 
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is not the point. Let us come to the point. Why did 
jou leave Pine Court so early of a morning? " 

'* I did not wish to intrude upon your time." 

" I appreciate your delicacy. And why did you 
wish to leave such charming hospitality as that of Mr. 
Carr?" 

" It was getting too warm." 

" Ah, a neat humor. Stuwiter in modo. I appre- 
ciate your turn of thought; you and I will get on. 
You are sensitive to heat, perhaps? I assure you that 
the temperature at Pine Court will be as high presently 
as that of the place to which you are going — ^wherever 
that may be." 

"Who knows?" 

"Precisely. Who knows? The riddle of the uni- 
verse, Mr. Meade. But we tarry overlong by the way. 
You imderstand the occasion of your detention? The 
reason of the interruption in your walk? " 

Meade shrugged his shoulders. 

" You don't care a damn so long as it has occurred? 
Do I interpret correctly, if vulgarly? Now and then 
I must say something that my associates can compre- 
hend. You grasp the difficulty of my position, I trust. 
I will phrase my interrogation differently. I said in 
metaphos that Pine Court will soon bum, and it will in 
fact if circumstances do not conspire to avert the 
calamity. I take it that it would occasion you no joy 
to have Pine Court bum? " 

" You are quite right. It would not." 

" Suppose that you and I conspire to extinguish an 
unkindled conflagration? We would be greater than 
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a rural volunteer fire-company. Pride may cherish no 
higher aspiration." 

" Scarcely." 

" I like laconisms because I like to do all the talking. 
You and I get on famously, we may proceed with the 
conspiracy of peace. Tell me, in that sacred interest, 
where is the diamond? The jewel? Be frank. Be- 
lieve me, no quality so makes for concord." 

" I can address you more formally if you waive 
your incognito. It is awkward to call you 'my dear 
sir.' " 

"Yes?" 

" Yes. Now if you will tell me what you mean by 
the * diamond'?" 

" The fabulously valuable jewel at Pine Court." 

" So? I feared that you would embarrass me. I 
know of no such jewel at Pine Court. I do not wear 
stones nor do my friends. The women have some 
gauds; nothing of great value would be brought by 
any of them into the woods, certainly nothing to shed 
blood for. You must see how silly it would be other- 
wise. It is desirable to clear up this misunderstanding. 
You, for example, would not knowingly risk a year's 
imprisonment for all the diamonds at Pine Court. I 
pledge you my word for that." 

" A valuable pledge. Unfortunately for our com- 
plete amity, yours and mine, we have heard of a fabu- 
lously valuable diamond, and the tenacity of Mr. Carr's 
defense seems to confirm the report. We did not ask 
for blood to begin with, we only asked for the jewel." 

" How highly do you value it? " 
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'* It is reported to be worth millions. I am moderate. 
A few hundred thousands will satisfy my expectation." 

** Mr. Incognitos are tiresome. You are a 

man of too much education not to recognize an absurd- 
ity. Diamonds of that calibre do not exist, you know 
it. If one were found it could not be marketed, you 
must know that." 

"Very well. Tell me, then, what the (Jerman 
brought to Pine Court." 

Meade knew that he had been led as lawyers lead. 
"If I saw any objection, I would refuse," he said; 
" but it seems to me that good, not evil, may result 
from frankness." 

** Never mind good and evil." 

" The world would be so gray without them." 

" We would have only heaven and hell left. In 
other circumstances I would relish your acquaintance^ 
Mr. Meade; I would value it very highly. I regret 
that our relations are so soon to be terminated. As 
you see no objection to telling me, I am listening.*' 

" The German brought to Pine Court," began 
Meade, speaking very slowly, ** a curious optical instru- 
ment. It was unique and it was small. It is probable 
that its size was the occasion of Fayette's mistake." 

** Ah ! " said Bentley, puckering out his lips. 

** With it he dreamed of revolutionizing world-values, 
of acquiring a monopoly of the new values. You may 

deduce from that, Mr. , why it was impossible for 

so ignorant a man as Fayette to comprehend what he 
overheard. You readily grasp a notion that it would 
be insanity to try to elucidate to an untrained intelli- 
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gence. If I had known of such a presence among our 
assailants I would have advised Carr to send a descrip- 
tion of the * jewel ' to you. We did not know with 
whom we dealt." 

" Revolutionizing world-values, acquiring a monop- 
oly of new values," Bentley was repeating, his fat 
lips pursing out. 

" And, with it, universal dominion." 

Meade could not resist the experiment of the words. 
To Bentley's face was coming an expression that he 
had seen when Chenberger-VogePs thought turned to 
the lens. 

" Universal dominion ! " 

About them the woods lay still. 

Donelson tapped his rifle impatiently. " Ain't you 
tired of chewin' the rag. Fat-smile? Knock him on 
the head an' come on." 

Bentley's face became awful. The bushy tufts of 
hair above his ears seemed to erect themselves, puffing 
out like the fur upon the tail of an excited cat. ** Shut 
up, you fool ! " he roared ; " shut up, you Sell-out ! 
If you interrupt this gentleman and me again I'll have 
your hide off. I'll kill you, I'll kill you as you killed 
Monkey Mygatt. You understand? 

" Universal dominion ! " His countenance altered 
to the semblance of that of Chenberger-Vogel. " Uni- 
versal dominion ! And you, Meade, might be my min- 
ister ! I the Sultan, you my vizier, of the world, of the 
whole world! You have the qualities. Universal 
dominion! The empire of the earth between us! I 
the Sultan, you my vizier! The jewel, the bit of glass, 
23 
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never mind the word, my throne, and you at my feet 
in the sun of it, bathed in its radiance! Don't you 
grasp it, Meade? Don't you comprehend? God, 
won't you grant me one favor, one man to comprehend 
me? Must I abide my life with fools? Is that my 
punishment, oh, my God? Is that the justice that 
you mete to my transgressions ? " 

The frantic elation, the ecstasy, and the pleading 
passed. Bentley collected himself, caught back to 
reason by the angry wonder in Donelson's face. For 
a moment he had lived in the image of Chenberger- 
Vogel. A common emotion had translated their visages 
into an awful imity. 

It is blessed to be unambitious, thought Meade ; the 
dream of power seemed the short cut to Satanism, it 
seemed to evoke all the latent devil in those who cher- 
ished it. 

" You're a big one but you're only one. Fat-smile," 
hinted Donelson. 

" Thank you. Sell-out. I will thank you more 
kindly, you will thank yourself more kindly, later, if 
you keep your mouth shut." Bentley mastered him- 
self, the red lips pursing out, moistened by the tip of a 
purple tongue. 

When he spoke again Meade fancied that he spaced 
his lines wide, inviting a reading between them. ** So, 
Mr. Meade, the asides of our parts played, we approach 
the Issue vital to so many men. That the term includes 
women goes without saying, * men ' in the biblical sense. 
The German who came to Pine Court brought a 
diamond. Do not let us be purists. My friend, Mr. 
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Donelson, prefers us to call it a diamond, and we will 
call it a diamond. So far we are agreed? " 

" If that be agreement, yes." 

" Don't be captious. That is unworthy of you as 
I take you. My associates believed that they were 
more fit possessors of the jewel than is a foreigner, a 
Dutchman, as they more or less aptly designate him. 
Pursuant to that belief they despatched a missive to 
Mr. Carr ; if the method of its delivery was irregular, 
it was at least certain. It reached Mr. Carr. If the 
expression of the request was familiar, abusive, and 
abrupt, you may not charge the informality to me for 
I had not been called into consultation in the case. I 
may explain that the accident to the Grerman was a 
mistake and apart from any plan. It was a matter 
of pique cherished by a gentleman now dead, a gentle- 
man whose views upon the observance of game-laws 
did not coincide with those of Mr. Carr. The contest 
in which Mr. Brackett, an undesirable acquaintance for 
you, Mr. Meade, was injured was a bit of nonsense 
occasioned by the failure of my friends to relish Mr. 
Carr's sense of humor. He sent a cartridge to them 
in place of the diamond, I am informed. Now we 
come to the meat in the cocoanut, the pearl in the 
oyster, minus the shell. I have tried to obviate all 
cause for misunderstanding; the facts are these: At 
Pine Court is an exceedingly valuable diamond. We 
wish it. It does not belong to Mr. Carr, it is the prop- 
erty of a German who is confined to his bed. We 
intend to have the diamond, we intend it very seriously. 
If Mr. Carr had surrendered it he would be richer in 
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buildings; if you give it up to us, many persons will 
be richer in blood. If you yield it peaceably, we will 
withdraw in peace; if you refuse, we will take Pine 
Court and we will loot it. Some of my associates are 
not gentle with women, I regret to say, but my regret 
will not curb their insolence. You follow me? Will 
you surrender it? Must we exert force? We have 
the force requisite, I assure you." 

" I have no doubt that you have searched me. How 
can I give it up? " 

" That is unworthy. Now and then you disappoint 
me, Mr. Meade. I have an opinion of you, I have an 
opinion of Mr. Carr; no one need tell me that at Pine 
Court you are the master. Consider the alternative. 
If you refuse I must abandon you to the mercies of 
Mr. Brackett, whom you wounded. His expressed in- 
tentions as to you are not amiable, he has opinions as 
to your liver that I would dislike to have him entertain 
as to my liver. I shall regret what he will do to you, 
if I abandon you to him, but I shall have no choice. 
That is one alternative; here is the other. Promise 
me that you will persuade Mr. Carr to surrender the 
diamond, and we will let you go. I will trust you. 
Promise, fulfill your promise, and Pine Court may 
resume its old life. Promise, break your promise, and 
Pine Court will bum tonight. Refuse to promise, and 
I fancy you will have a nightmare of an hour with 
Brackett, the prelude to a welcome death, the end of 
aU.'' 

Between the lines Meade was reading : " Promise, 
keep your promise. I will take the stone from the 
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fools with whom chance has thrown me. Between ua^ 
we will share the dominion of the earth.'' 

The peace of nature waited for his answer. 

" There is an error in your calculations. The 
threads do not hold." 

" You prefer to die? " 

" I have no wish for death, certainly no preference." 

" You will not promise? " 

" I will not promise what I cannot perform." 

"Cannot?" The devil in Bentley was a dumb 
devil in its rush of rage. 

" Yes, cannot." 

"Why?" 

" Because some one has forestalled you. The glass 
has already been stolen. Blame your fool assassin. 
The thing was stolen when its owner was shot at the 
bridge." 

" Donelson," Bentley shrieked in fury, " who shot 
him? I know, but tell me. Who shot him? " 

" Grady," said Donelson, stolidly, " an' he's dead. 
Knock the feller on the head with your gun-butt an' 



come on." 



" Grady never had the jewel. He didn't know of 
it then. If he ever had had it in his dirty fingers he 
would have run with it. Did some one in your party 
take it, Meade? " 

" Yes," said Meade, simply. " I believe so." 
" Then it is still there and we'll find it on a corpse." 
" You will not. I will save you as many murders as 
I may. The person who took it threw it where neither 
that person nor another may recover it. 



» 
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"Where?" 

" I don't know definitely enough to answer." 

"Who was it?" 

" That I must decline to say." 

" Tell me and I'll wring it from him in torture." 

« I will not." 

"Why?" 

*' I promised." 

Bentley's lips puffed out, the bright red of them 
blotched with white and with purple. He cocked one 
of Meade's revolvers, pointing it at its owner's head. 
" I give you one minute to break that promise. 
Promises are made to break." 

" You said that you would trust me. I will justify 
your opinion." 

The moment spaced itself interminable. Meade's 
thought flew to Mary, to the woman from whom he had 
parted so recently. He was glad now that he had told 
her of his love, so very glad. It seemed fair that she 
should know of it. . . • He became conscious that 
behind his thought he was counting. Fifty-seven — 
fifty-eight — fifty-nine — sixty. He had driven his nails 
deep into his palms. Would the bullet never come? 

" Ain't you never going to plug him? " he heard 
Donelson ask with an oath, then he saw the revolver 
lowered. 

" I hope not," he heard the man who held it answer. 
" Dead men tell no tales, and we wish this man to tell 
tales." 

From the west came the shrill of a dog-whistle. 

" That's Shut-eye calling," Donelson announced. 
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" Yes, that is Brackett, Mr. Meade. That Is Mr. 
Brackett calling, and we must leave you to your medita- 
tions. May they be sweet ! If common sense comes to 
you before our return, I undertake to save you from the 
agony that pulses from Brackett's fangs. If it does 
not — I pity you. But I think it will ; yes, I trust that 
reason will come. If it comes, rely on me. I never 
disappoint reliance. Gratton, take this gentleman's 
revolver and guard him. I have confidence that you 
will not disobey me. Look at me, full in the face. Yes, 
I think that you will be a responsible keeper. You 
know what will happen to — ^you, if you let him get 
away. Grood-morning, Mr. Meade. Come, Donelson. 
Gratton, don't permit Mr. Brackett to kill Mr. Meade 
before I come, tell him that is my command." 

Meade heard the crashing of leaves as the two 
descended the slope down which he had rolled. 

For a little he sat silent, lost in memory, torn by 
regret. 

His life was closing and he had wasted it. Surely, 
if ever a man had squandered the treasure of existence, 
he was that man. He entertained no hope of a life 
prolonged by Bentley's favor. If this was Fat-smile 
Bentley as he surmised. Bentley was a devil. If the 
house of the soul may become the dwelling-place of 
ghouls, that man's body was so tenanted; plausible, 
oily, or awful. In his varying phases, the ultimate was 
the same. ... If he would give the devil's lens to 
Satan, If he were willing to become Satan's neophyte, 
to accept Satan's tutelage, his life might be spared. 
Spared? Prolonged? For what? For nothing 
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worthy, for all that made for eternal death. • • • 
He had not the lens to give, and, did he have it, life 
was not worth the price. . . . Better to die here in 
the bright, clean light of day than consent to be the 
consort of vice and night. • . • He was very glad 
that he had told Mary of his love. He had regretted 
the admission. The avowal had been wrenched from 
him by the moment. . • . Living, he had nothing 
but love to offer to a wife, and, at their century-end, 
love was not enough; dying, it was fit that she should 
receive the knowledge of his love as a parting gift. — 
Mary. . . . Mary Modena. 

" Don't try to escape from me. You've had one 
sample of my shooting." 

The interruption told him that he had stirred. " I 
have," he answered, pleasantly ; " and I may say that 
you are an uncommonly poor shot." 

He studied the frowning face, the face of his exe- 
cutioner perhaps. It was not evil, it was weak and it 
testified to weak vices, but it was not evil. 

" I'll hold straighter if I shoot again." 

" Then you will rob our mutual friend and the 
gentleman who wishes my liver. Are you, too, curious 
about my liver? " 

" Pm not that sort. Fat-smile is awful, isn't he? 
He makes my blood run cold. I've nothing against 
you, you know. I'm sorry — ^but don't try to get away. 
He makes my blood run cold, Fat-smile does." 

" He means to make my blood run hot," said Meade, 
absently. 

" I like your style, I do now. * Make my blood run 
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hoV I like that. You've pluck, that's what you have. 
I say, did you notice the way Fat-smile sticks out his 
lips? It makes me shudder. I would never dare dis- 
obey him. He deprives me of the power to even 
contemplate it, he makes me sort of sick." 

Meade's eyes were on the cravat, soiled and spotted 
above the bosom of the gray-flannel shirt. He noticed 
the manner of the cravat's tying, a method that had 
never been good form, a method that announced the 
bounder, the pretender in dress; a method, neverthe- 
less, that was incongruous in a woodsman. This man 
had been a city man, * dressy ', at some period in his 
career. He noticed the pale, shifty eyes, the relaxed 
mouth, the receding chin. The pale eyes were well- 
humored, the relaxed mouth might be pleasant, the 
forehead was intelligent. This man sinned from weak- 
ness rather than from ignorance or inclination. 

" Hypnotizes you, eh ? " He was considering a 
project, not his words. 

" Not precisely that. He deprives me of my 
volition." 

Volition ? Meade chanced a question. " College 
man ? " 

Gratton's eyes were at once pleased and wistful. 
"Yes. University man. How did you know it?" 

" It is easy to tell. Your accent, everything about 
you, differentiates you from these others. I say, don't 
shoot when I move. I merely wish a cigarette." 

" Be careful that's all you take from your pocket. 
I'm lightning on the trigger." 

" I have reason to know it." 
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Meade produced his cigarette-case and extended it. 
" Have one? " 

Gratton, the revolver thrust always forward, took 
one. " Light yours first, I'll light from it. I have 
to keep one hand ready for you. You'll pardon me." 

Meade extended his cigarette, burning end first; 
without diverting his eyes Gratton touched it to his 
own and returned it, the light from Meade. 

" You have lived among good people," Meade com- 
plimented. 

" You bet I have, none better," said Four-flush, 
complacently. " If I had you at my home now I'd 
introduce you to some tip-toppers. It would be * Let 
me present you ' to Sir John this and Lord Jimmy 
that, I tell you." 

** Piccadilly ? I fancied so from your accent." 

"Things like that tell, don't they? Habit won't 
down. No, not Piccadilly. Montreal. And you 
thought I was an Englishman? It's a mistake that's 
often made. When I was at the University I was taken 
for an Englishman by almost every lady I met." 

"Oxford?" 

" No, McGill. I say, this is a Lafirme, isn't it ? 
Lord, if you knew how good good tobacco tastes to a 
man who hasn't had any for years. Smoking a 
Lafirme again ! Lord ! " 

" A man with your tastes must be uncommonly un- 
comfortable, stopping in the woods with these roughs." 

Gratton's voice trembled. His eyes were troubled. 
" Don't try to bribe me, don't offer me money to let 
you escape. I want to behave like a gentleman but I 
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won't stand for that* I'll — ^I'll shoot you if you offer 
me money." 

Meade was learning the depths of self-distrust. 
His custodian so dreaded temptation that he was pre- 
pared to commit murder to forestall it. " Who has 
offered you money? I have none to offer, Gratton." 

" What are you doing with my name? " 

" That is what your friends called you." He saw 
Four-flush wince. " It's a well-sounding name." 

" There's none better in Canada — or anywhere." 

^' I should regret to associate it with such names as 
Brackett and Donelson." And Meade whistled an old 
air, an air once popular in the music halls, an air that 
he knew would set Gratton's memory vibrating, biting 
at his soul. 

" I should think you would be afraid to anger me," 
said Four-flush. 

"Afraid? Afraid of you? You are not a mur- 
derer, you are not even bad. You are a man who 
leaned from the window of his proper social station, 
grew dizzy, and fell ; that is the sum of your troubles, 
Gratton." He heard Gratton sigh. He was looking 
away from his custodian, staring into the forest, " It 
seems to me that a man of your class makes a grave 
mistake in mixing with this riff-raff. It must be dis- 
tasteful, and what is there of it? If your chosen 
friends kill any one they will be hanged and you will 
hang with them. How is it worth while? What do 
you hope to gain? " 

" There's the diamond," admitted Gratton, reluc- 
tantly. 
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" The diamond? " 

Four-flush's tone was sullen. " Yes, the diamond. 
You heard Bentley speak of it. You saw how valuable 
the devil himself thinks it is." 

" You get your notion of its value from a servant." 

" Jules said it was priceless." 

'* Priceless objects may not be sold. Such nonsense 
refutes itself. An University man can estimate that 
rot (18 rot." 

" I told them that." 

" And they did not listen to you. Accordingly you 
acquiesce in a scheme of wholesale murder to obtain 
that which does not exist? " 

" You and Bentley " 

'* Yoii have lived among men of the world and you 
failed to see that Bentley was willing to throw you 
all over, and join with me? You have lived among 
educated men and you do not see that Bentley is insane ? 
Your wits have grown slow, moss-covered. You missed 
all that, you, a gentleman? " 

Four-flush snapped at the granted word. "What 
could I do, Mr. Meade ? " 

" Tell them that they are a pack of fools. You 
are only wanted somewhere for a small matter. When 
you saw that their folly was obstinate why didn't you 
come to us? Didn't you know that we would gladly 
square you with the world out of gratitude? Don't 
you know what obliging gentlemen means? " 

" I didn't think. What can I do?" 

Meade felt his heart throb hard at the return of 
hope. For the first time, as the certainty of death 
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gave way to the uncertainty of life, he fell to trembling. 
"What can you do? Are you a fool? Drop your 
shameful connections, let me go, and come with me." 

He could hear Gratton's teeth chatter, he saw 
Gratton push the pistol closer to his head. He had 
overreached himself; but beneath the menace of disso- 
lution he spoke on: "What can you do? Listen. 
When I am dead you will regret that you did not heed 
as well as listen. You, a gentleman, an University 
man, are living here a dog's life, distrusted and despised 
by the whelps you are kennelled with; you, a man 
who cares for dress, are living here in dirt; you, a 
man who cares for society, are living with the offscour- 
ings of slums; you, an intelligent man, are part of a 
plot to steal that which you know does not exist ; you, 
a kind-hearted man, will spend an hour today watching 
fiends torture me. You know what will come of it. 
You will commit murder, your attack on Pine Court 
will fail, you will be hunted, you will be arrested, you 
will be tried and convicted, you will be hung. That is 
your life and your death because you do not use your 
brains, because you are weak and a fool. If you were 
not a fool, you would free me ; if you were not a coward, 
you would come with me. You would evade the halter, 
you would save your mother's shame, you would live 
in the sunlight, smiled on by women again. You 
would do all this, you might do more. But you will 
not — ^because you are a fool." 

" I think ril shoot you," quivered Gratton, " I think 
I'd best. I can't stand it. I know — ^I know — ^I've got 
to kill you, I've got to — for I am afraid." 
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"Afraid of what?" 

" Of Fat-smile. I fear him as I do not fear hell, 
Mr. Meade.'* 

Meade put all argument that remained to him in a 
sentence. ^^ Is Bentley a gentleman? And I, if I 
give you my word to protect you and fail of it, what 
ami?" 

Twice Meade saw the resolution of the man behind 
the pistol form, falter, and fail, twice he knew death 
in life. Then he heard a moaning gasp. 

" I can't do it, Mr. Meade." 

" What can't you do? " 

^* I can't let you go. I am afraid. I must kill you 
for — ^I am afraid." 



CHAPTER XV. 

In the library of the Adirondack Club a powerfully 
built young man stood at a window, beating a tattoo 
upon the pane. This was William Massol, and now 
and then he glanced at the young-elderly man with the 
pink face and white mustache who sat by the long 
table, frowned, and resumed his interminable tattoo. 

By the table Royston moved restlessly, impatient of 
the drumming. " What in hell moves you to persist 
in that noise, Massol? " 

" The devil. I'm nervous, I dare say. Yes, I can be 
nervous. Don't look so as if a dead friend were bowing 
to you from a window of the Palatinate. I can be 
nervous, and I am. No, I've not been still-drinking. 
I am just plain nervous. I don't understand why we 
can't connect with Pine Court. I never liked what 
I can't understand." 

" You must dislike a lot," commented " young " 
Laurie Royston. " We can't telephone to Pine Court 
because the wire is down. Let me read in peace. What 
is this? A club? Or an annex of White Plains?" 

" You know best why you came," said Massol, 
sweetly ; " I am not your doctor. Ill tell you what, 
Royston. I would give something to see Meade or 
some of that lot walk up the approach. I am nervous 
about them. If I keep saying so. 111 get you nervous 
and then I shall feel better. Why retain an annoy- 
ance that can be passed on? " 

307 
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*' Thank you. I never knew you were their inti- 
mate.'' 

** I know Meade pretty well. We've paced together. 
The others are nice boys ; I'd hate to have harm come 
to them." 

Royston threw his paper on the table. " What harm 
can come? " 

" There can't any. It isn't sense, that is why I'm 
worried." 

Keating entered. He was a tall, fair young fellow. 
" It is odd," he said. 

** Can't you get the connection? " 

** Not with Pine Court, but you knew that. I talked 
with McKay's and Sumac. The railway bridge will 
be up Tuesday; we can have a special to the crossing 
when we wish it. Neither place can get Pine Court; 
I had them try." 

Royston had resumed his reading. The younger 
men stood at the window. " It is all right, I dare say." 

" There is a houseful. Nothing very sudden can 
happen to a houseful." 

" Carr would send word if they were in trouble. 
Probably they are taking the isolation as a joke. How 
flirtations must ripen ! I wouldn't mind being cut off 
with Miss Modena." 

" Betty Frifth would be agreeable, on or off a desert 
island." 

" Who else is there? " 

" Some girl no one ever heard of. I came up on the 
train with her. She stands well, a well-put-up young 
woman, with resolute eyes. Eldrich or Aldridge. One 
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of Edith Carr's pick-ups, I fancy. Laurie had never 
heard of her." 

" She can't be much, then. Resolute eyes? '' 

" Yes. Higher life, let-us-then-be-up-and-doing 
sort, she looked." 

" She may try the eyes on Meade." And they both 
laughed. 

" Effingham is the more probable target ; he comes 
from * there or thereabouts.' Heredity will tell." 

" Effingham is a poor match. Copper. A friend's 
mine tore the pages out of his check-book. It's get to 
work for his." 

" Haven't you heard? " 

"What?" 

" The keeper brought me some letters from Sumac 
yesterday. Effingham's mine has panned out. It is 
the western fairy tale for suckers come true. Effing- 
ham is rich. It is odd if he doesn't know it yet." 

" Harvard will give him his degree now." 

" If Harvard's president is business-like." 

" College presidents must be business-like, since 
superintending litigation over contested wills became 
a feature of the academic life." 

Royston looked at them over his paper, coughing 
for attention. " Keating," he prefaced, " did you 
ever hear of a man named Hall? " 

" Hall? I know a dozen Halls. Every one does." 

" Egbert Hall, an outlaw speculator, a knight of 
the curb." 

" I remember," said Massol ; " he was in the Mark- 
ham Evans push. Carey was playing Platonism-up- 
24 
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to-date with Mrs. Egbert. When the Evans' crash 
came she didn't let go, she nor her husband. I have 
heard that he pulls Carey's leg properly. You could 
float a company with the blood he has drawn." 

" He will draw no more. Carey may tighten his 
purse-strings." 

"Why?" 

" A fairly sufficient reason. Hall was stale on the 
wrong side of cotton; it was Sing Sing or the grave, 
my paper hints. Hall chose the grave." 

" A wise choice," said Keating. 

" I am not sure," said Massol, thoughtfully ; " I 
have seen a fellow or so for whom Sing Sing did won- 
ders. In Sing Sing a man has so much time to think, 
most of us sin from lack of thought. Anyhow, Carey 
will be free of chantage." 

" It isn't pleasant to base your luck on another's 
misfortune, particularly when you have injured him." 

" Carey never injured Hall. It was blackmail. 
Carey paid once, then Hall had him." 

" When you are as old as I am — " began Royston, 
judicially. 

** Mirabile dictu! Keating, did you hear? 
* Young ' Laurie Royston has used the word * old.' 
Record the time. It is now twenty minutes after " 

From the window, Keating interrupted him. " See 
here, Massol. Some one is running up the driveway, 
— ^trying to. See him wabble. He must be drunk." 

" No, that fellow isn't tipsy, he is fagged. Light- 
built little chap. Who the devil is he? He isn't of 
the Pine Court party ; I know them." He called to a 
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passing servant : ^^ Some one is at the door. Dean. 
Show him here." 

" Why did you do that? '* Royston asked. 

" Because I am curious. He may have news of Pine 
Court. I mean to go over and see what is up, to- 
morrow." 

" Lcist night there was a frost. It may snow at any 
time now." 

** If it snows I can go on snow-shoes." 

The servant entered, supporting a man whose fore- 
head was hidden by a soft hat, a man mud-bedraggled 
and whose coat was torn. The man sank into a chair 
and Keating nodded. " He is tight. I thought so." 

" Tight or hurt — " began Massol. 

Laurie Royston had walked to the stranger and 
removed the hat, disclosing the glorious wealth of hair. 
" My God ! " he cried, " it is Miss Modena ! It is 
Mary Modena ! " 

In the grip of a stimulant Mary told the story of 
Pine Court. 

^^ In the Adirondacks, in this year of our Lord, 
it is incredible, Miss Modena," Royston tried to soothe. 

^^ It is true," said Keating. Massol had already 
hurried from the room. The men gathered at his call : 
Vermilye, Elliott, and the younger Briony. 

" That is all of us," Massol announced, " five. You 
must stay with Miss Modena, Royston." 

Mary noticed the light in Royston's eyes, the disap- 
pointment of a drooping lip. It was bitter for this 
elderly man, young yet at heart, to be relegated to 
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stay-at-home service. " Go with them, Mr. Royston," 
she said ; ^^ I shall be safe with the servants." 

To the day of his death Royston spoke admiringly 
of Miss Modena. ^^ A girl that was a girl, by gad," 
it was his habit to say of her. 

Mary recognized in Massol the quality that assumes 
leadership. For a moment she detained him, whisper- 
ing. The men had looted the gunroom and stood ready 
for the start. Massol took her hand. " I will come 
back tonight," he said. " I will restore Grannis to 
you if he is living; I will tell you of a vengeance 
if he is dead." 

The little band started briskly, Briony in the lead, 
. for he best knew the woods. Royston, yielding to the 
femininity that comes upon single men who age, sep- 
arated himself with Massol, questioning. ^^ What did 
Miss Modena tell you? " 

" What she told us all, the way she came." 

" What do you think? " 

Massol closed an eye, regarding him. ^^ I think you 
are inquisitive, Laurie; I think you are something of 
an old maid; I think there is a man in this world 
whom we have reason to envy. His name is Grannis 
Meade." 

By the way that Mary had come so painfully the 
rescue rushed. At a clearing Massol, pushing ahead 
with Briony, saw a man plunge into the forest like a 
rabbit at a dog's approach. Briony would have fired 
at him, but Massol restrained the shot. *^ We need to 
surprise them, if we can. There is a chap against 
the tree-trunk who hasn't run." 
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The man by the tree-trunk was picking up the rifle 
that his frightened companion had dropped; they 
were close on him now and he held up a hand in peace- 
token* It was Meade. 

Massol pressed his hand with a painful vigor. ^^ Old 
man, Pm glad to see you. Is there time to talk? " 

^^ I think not. All the toughs in this part of the 
woods think there is a treasure at Carr's place. First 
they tried assassination, now it's a siege. The battle 
is scheduled for tonight, but there has been desultory 
firing all the morning. They are getting to close 
quarters. Did Miss Modena get through safely? " 

^^ As fit as possible. How many are there in the 
gang?" 

" Seven or eight from Prince's Shanties, rather more 
from Harrison's Ford. Perhaps twenty in all." 

" We are five. At Pine Court? " 

" Carey and Effingham and Carr. Ruthven " 

" Doesn't count." 

" He counted yesterday when some one interrupted 
his reading. One of the keepers is out of business, 
the other is good for defense but not for offense. We 
are ten effective, we will do." 

" You are counting yourself. Your forehead looks 
nasty." 

" I don't shoot with my forehead." 

As the rush to Pine Court swept on Massol spoke 
again. " What has happened to you, Meade? Your 
face is more — ^human than I ever saw it." 

"Yes? I have gained something, I have found 
something, I have comprehended something, Massol." 
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Scattering shots became more frequent as they 
neared Pine Court. The firing was growmg wanner, 
the explosions were almost continuous. The treachery 
of Gratton and the escape of Meade discovered, Bentley 
had thrown caution aside. The taking and the sack 
of Pine Court must come at once, before aid to the 
defenders could come, reason dictated. Covetousness 
sent reason blazing into fury. 

The cordon of sentinels had been withdrawn. The 
men of Prince's Shanties and Harrison's Ford volleyed 
into the house, pressing nearer to it, exposing them- 
selves. From the windows flames spurted as the volleys 
were returned. The atmosphere was acrid with burned 
powder, sickly with dynamite from the shells of Bush 
and Woodcock who discharged buckshot from shot- 
guns, aiming at the windows, excited by the crashing 
of glass. 

The men from the Club caught the unexpectant 
woodsmen on the flank. The surprised whirled at the 
volley and returned it, then realization of the Law that 
they had broken came to them, paralyzing resistance 
with the spectre of its punishment. In vain Bentley 
and Brackett encouraged, pleaded, and promised, lash- 
ing them with whips of obscenities and oaths. Their 
followers wavered, broke and scattered, running for the 
woods. Many turned for safety to the north, to the 
cover that Carr and Meade had traversed the night of 
the first battle. It was in this comer of the conflict 
that death hurled itself on them in the moment of 
flight, throwing them to the ground in horrible con- 
tortious. 
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There Bush and Woodcock died, dishonest farmers 
of good repute once ; there Sell-out Donelson died, and 
Squint Eldredge ; there French Pete saw his last vision 
of the quiet farm-land beneath Quebec while his life 
spurted from an artery, there he called the name of a 
habitant's daughter, while, next him, Baptiste Light- 
hall moaned his mother's name and died. 

The men from the Club were intoxicated by their 
sudden partnership with death. They were hunting 
armed murderers and they dropped them, running, at 
long range, with deliberate aim, as they would have 
shot so many deer, glorying in the carnage. 

Such resistance as there was served merely to irritate. 
A bullet passed between Vermilye's body and arm, 
bleeding him. Elliott dropped with a broken leg. 
Massoly stooping over him, felt his hat twitched from 
his head, and looked about for the direction of the 
surer aim. 

Groaded by Bentley's threats, heartened by Bentley's 
courage, stung by Bentley's scorn, the remnants of the 
woodsmen had rallied at the edge of the woods, beyond 
the bloody comer. It was sharp-shooting that was to 
be feared now. 

From the house the little garrison sallied, Carr and 
Ef&ngham and Carey. There was no time for greet- 
ings. Meade saw the blood on Carr's light coat. 
" You are hurt," he said. 

"Am I? I think not. Come on. We must settle 
this while we have them on the run." 

At his heels the rush for the woods was made. 
Elliott, propped against a boulder, was firing steadily 
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into the cover, aiming at the flashes. Presently the 
reports of his rifle ceased ; he had fainted. 

Massol and Briony separated themselves from the 
others in the charge. With a common instinct they 
kept far down the ragged wood-line, more to the west, 
closer to the railway. There was a certain safety in 
open order, and, if the woodsmen broke before the 
charge, some of them must come this way, this would 
be the point of parting shots. 

Bentley's pleading was vain as his imprecations. 
His followers and Brackett's had lost heart, they fired 
without aiming, they were imsustained by the hope that 
made Bentley a madman or by the stubborn courage 
that was Brackett's virtue; they fired less frequently 
as they fired more at random; they sought the protec- 
tion of the tree-trunks; they wavered and dispersed. 
Brackett turned to Bentley eyes suffused with blood, 
little pigs' eyes aflame with the lust of carnage. " It's 
all up,'* he said. " I'm off for Canada. To hell with 
the Republic! It's me for a King." 

Bently hurled an oath after him. " Go, you fool ! 
You'll be dragged back by one halter to swing in 
another. They'll look for us first in Canada, they'll 
extradite. Gro, you fool!" 

But, when he heard Brackett running from him, he 
too fled, keeping by the edge of the woods, making 
for the railway. 

When resistance ended, Carr was standing by a 
stranger. They exchanged a long look, breathing 
hard. Carr's eyes were blazing, his face had been 
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scratched by falling glass, his hands were foul with 
powder, his coat-sleeve was ripped to the shoulder. 

"That was living!*' he ejaculated. "That was 
something like! And to think how I've wasted my 
life! I've grown old in the petty excitement of Wall 
Street ; and Sedan was fought in my time, and Grave- 
lotte, and there's been the war between Turkey and 
Russia, and the skirmish between Turkey and Greece, 
and our row with Spain. I dare say they wouldn't 
have let me go to that, I'm too old. How I've missed 
it ! Young man, it is the bitterness of age to come to 
your senses and learn what has been missed. Take an 
old man's advice, don't waste your life." He paused, 
reflecting that he did not know the man whom he 
addressed. 

" I am Keating," said the other. " I am glad we 
came in time. We started as soon as Miss Modena 
tipped us to what was on. That's Laurie Royston 
leaning over Elliott. You know him? You are Carr? 
I am glad to know you, Mr. Carr. Was any one hurt 
at the house? " 

Carr the host was reborn from Carr the fighter. 
" Thank you for coming, Mr. Keating. No one was 
hurt to speak of. Probably we shall count some 
scratches when we get to the inventory. The house 
looks like a war picture by * our special artist.' I'll 
have a bill for furniture and fittings, but it was worth 
it. Yes, by gad, it was worth it." 

From below them, toward the railway, came the 
sound of a single shot. Carr started, disturbed as the 
volleys of the battle had not disturbed him, patently 
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distressed. " I hope no one is hurt," he said ; " that 
would be tough, now when the fun is over. It always 
happens that way. Some poor chap is killed when the 
danger seemed by." 

'* It is Massol and Briony," said Keating ; " I don't 
think they are hurt, by the way they stand.'* 



When the woodsmen broke from their final rally 
Briony and Massol were between them and the railway. 
" Some of them will come by this," said Massol. 

" The more intelligent. Listen ! There comes one 



now." 



" If he sees us, look out. He must cross that cleared 
space. Damnation! I'm out of cartridges." 

" Leave him to me," said Briony. 

They were close to the woods, overdose for prudence. 

At the edge of the forest stood Fat-smile Bentley, 
unconscious of them, his lips pursed out, glaring at the 
house, his eyes eager as those of a fiend who regards 
the heaven denied him. It savored of assassination 
but Briony raised his rifle. As he aimed, Bentley's 
face turned full to him, the hunter and the hunted 
looked in each other's eyes. 

Then came the report that Carr and Keating heard. 
Bentley grimaced, waved a hand, and disappeared. 

" And you a winner of regimental trophies, Briony ! 
That was a target for a novice." 

Briony's countenance composed itself, his hands 
trembling. ^^ I missed him clean. It is not my habit 
to miss, but — My God! Massol, did you see that 
face? Did you see that awful face? 



» 
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Massol stared at the back of a hand, a habit with 
him. " I saw it. Yes, I understand." 

Together they turned toward the house. " Does the 
devil still walk the earth?" asked Briony, thought- 
fuUy. 

" You should know. You just shot at him." 

" They say the bullet isn't made that will kill the 
devil." 

" There is Meade," said Briony ; " he is beckoning 
to us." 

" Is he? Thank him for me for our afternoon's 
fun." 

" Aren't you coming? " 

" No. Give me your cartridges. I am going for 
a walk in the woods; I have a service to do for a 
woman." 

And Briony understood. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

To Carr, standing on the veranda of his bullet-tom 
house, came a sound unaccustomed in the past few days, 
the choked panting of a locomotive. The panting 
ceased and to it succeeded the ululation of a whistle. 
At the Carr's Park station were an engine and a single 
car, and from the car a swarm of men dropped and 
quickly crystallized into a coherent mass that moved 
across the oval. 

" Some one has heard of our plight." Carr spoke 
to Royston and Briony. The three had carried Elliott 
to the house, surrendering him to women's ministrations. 
Meade rested in a chair near them, pale and faint, the 
strain of long necessity relaxed. " I hope they 
thought to bring a doctor." 

Laura Aldrich, joining them, caught the sentence. 

" It is so advisable for Mr. Chenberger-Vogel to see 
a physician at once," she said. " I hope that they 
have brought one, indeed I hope so." 

" He can see Chenberger-Vogel after he has attended 
to Elliott's leg," said Carr. "Aid to the man who 
brought aid to us before we worry about the cause of 
the recent fireworks." 

" A nobleman — ^" she began, with a flicker of her old 
fire. Laura had been depressed today. 

" Is merely a gentleman. Mr. Elliott is a gentle- 
man and my guest." 

Meade interposed. " Carr, I had something to do 

380 
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with this. I went for a doctor for Veeder; I claim 
my doctor for him.*' 

" Your claim is just,'' said Carr, and before Meade's 
smile the eyes of Laura fell. 

" You seem to have hypnotized her, Grannis," Carr 
commented as she walked wearily from them. 

" Perhaps I have." 

Carr did not hear the answer, he had gone to welcome 
the party from McKay's. 

" You're Carr? " said a thin man with chin-whiskers. 
** I'm a deputy sheriff from McKay's. We heard you 
had a hen on." 

" You heard correctly, thank you." Carr gestured 
toward the house. 

" Holy hell ! I should say you had ! Harrison's Ford 
broke loose! We've been waiting for this. My boss 
didn't want to git after 'em because they've got votes. 
He's on a vacation ; I'm boss." 

" They will have fewer votes to consider after to- 
day. Off there you will find some bodies. The rest 
scattered." 

" Are they dead.^^ " The deputy's eyes sparkled. 

" They look it," Carr answered, grimly. 

^^ As a man I hope appearances ain't deceitful ; as 
an officer I've got to arrest somebody; so I arrest you, 
Mr. Carr." His hand hovered over Carr's shoulder. 
" Now I release you on your promise to come when 
you're wanted. I hope you didn't kill 'em all ; I hope 
they're some left for us." 

" Some escaped." 

" How long ago? " 
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" About ten minutes/' 

*^ The cream for you gentlemen, the skimmed milk 
for us. I guess my possey will take milk if it can't 
git cream. Which way did they go? Thank you. 
We'll be back to sort out your leavings if we can't 
arrange to make some leavings of our own. Come, 
boys." 

Royston detained him. " How did you know of the 
trouble?" 

** A young lady, she said her name was Modener, 
telephoned from the Adirondack Club. She was some- 
what aggytated, but her tip was o. k. Come, boys." 

Royston commented admiringly. ^^ That was like 
her; that was like Miss Modena; that was thorough- 
bred! She remembered what we forgot; she knew that 
some one was likely to be hurt ; she remembered that a 
present doctor is better than a future imdertaker. 
I knew her mother, in Havana, in the seventies. Beau- 
tiful mother, more beautiful daughter. Pulchra — 
How the devil does the poet put it, by gad? I wish 
I were younger," he added, regretfully. 

" You are only a spring chicken, Laurie," smiled 
Briony. 

With the doctor Carr went the rounds of the 
patients. When he returned his coimtenance was very 
cheerful. " Grood news for you, Grannis. That doc- 
tor went to work like he knew his business. He is fixing 
Elliott's leg now ; he says he can save a limp. He saw 
Veeder first; he is confident that he can pull him 
through." 

^ Then the little kid will have a true Christmas." 
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Carr, looking at Meade sharply, saw his mouth 
tremble and the rush of tears to his eyes. " What is 
it, Grannis? Were you hurt more than you said? " 

Meade was smiling through his tears. ^^ I am not 
hurt, I am very tired. I will go in and lie down, if 
you don't mind." 

Carr stared after him. " * If I don't mind.' Why 
the devil should I mind? Something's wrong with 
Grannis." 

** Oh, well," said Briony, " I dare say he has had a 
fatiguing day." 

" I suppose so. . . . We had a circus in Chenber- 
ger-Vogel's room, a regular monkey-and-parrot sort 
of time. Chenberger-Vogel? Oh, he is a lunatic some 
one sent to me with a letter of introduction. He is sub- 
ject to a delusion that a piece of glass he has lost 
is of inestimable value. You should hear him take on ! 
When he heard that the law is represented here, that 
the blockade is up, and that we break camp tomorrow, 
he was beside himself. He wished the fire diunped 
from the engine, and every one who has been about the 
premises, including the outlaws and the sheriff's posse, 
put under arrest; he wants a wholesale search; the 
Lord only knows what he does want; he wants every- 
thing in reason and out of reason. It is odd you didn't 
hear him. He raved loud enough. I told him he 
could take the first train south and swear out a wholesale 
warrant of arrest when he reached civilization, if he 
could remember the names. The funny part of it is 
that he is going to take my advice. He leaves with the 
deputies tonight. Miss Aldrich insists that she is 
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going with him. If he appears before a magistrate 
he will probably be committed as a lunatic, and that 
will be a very sensible disposition of him. Saner men 
than he are in padded cells." 

" Miss Aldrich? '' 

" No one you know. A Bostcm girl my wife f oimd 
abroad. You can never foresee what girls you find 
loose will do, but I have never been able to make Eklith 
acknowledge that. Perhaps she will now. That is 
why introductions were invented, to save knowing such 
funny people. Women are odd. Why is Miss Aldrich 
going with the maniac? Ask me something easier. 
If you wish a conjecture I don't mind telling you that 
she is daffy over him. She is crazy to marry, and she 
held a point on Effingham until she had him almost in 
her game-bag; then she flushed this Grerman, and his 
title warped her judgment.'* 

** That may be it," agreed Briony, indifferently. 

" Probably it is," concluded Carr. " She'll find she 
has bagged a funny bird." 

It was tlusk when the posse returned from its pursuit 
of the woodsmen, bringing certain of the survivors, 
discouraged, frightened, all desire for fight gone from 
them, trembling at the approach of consequence. 

Meade scanned their faces. " The worst of them, 
a fellow called Bentley, isn't here." 

Briony shuddered. " I know the man you mean. 
I had a pot-shot at him and missed." 

** We shall hear of him later. If I were he I would 
dislike to spend a night alone with myself." 

" The devil always loved company," Briony replied. 
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It was dark when Massol came in with a slight young 
fellow. In the presence of the exhaustion, the tired 
eyes, and the wan face, Carey strangled a jest in his 
throat. An hour later, when Miss Modena entered 
the music-room, he remembered the jest, but something 
in the girl's eyes forbade its utterance. 

It may have been sympathy, or it may have been the 
manoeuvring of Edith Carr, that freed Mary from the 
company that would have questioned her. It was 
under Mrs. Carr's chaperonage that she entered the 
card-room off the men's quarters where Meade was 
resting, his forehead bandaged. There the chap- 
eronage ceased. Connivance with love and complicity 
with lovers began, Edith told herself as she uttered 
a lying pretext for leaving them. It is sweet as the 
youth of a happy day, as simple as her daily breath, 
for a good woman to connive with love. Edith's he did 
not cause her unrest that night. 

" Shall I disturb you, Grannis? " the girl began 
bravely, herself disturbed, her cheeks flaming against 
all effort of her will. 

" You disturb me? I have so much to thank you 
for. I knew that you had sent €ud when I saw the men 
from the Club coming through the woods. I do thank 
you, Mary. I thank you for what you are, and what 
you have done, and all you have made me see." 

" You were free without me, and I left you, 
wounded." 

^^You acted as I had asked, an added cause for 
thanks. You saved this house, and God alone knows 
how many lives you saved." 
25 
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His acknowledgment seemed painful to her. 
** Grannis, how did you escape? '' 

" The persuasive power of human speech, Hugo 
named it. I was left with a poor devil weak enough 
to sink to the bottom of any society, not vicious enough 
for that to which he had filtered. I talked to him. 
That was all." 

"And he?'' 

" Ran when we met the men from the Club. He 
was wise. It would have been impossiUe to clear him, 
had he been caught. I had given him my address with 
an eye to such a contingency. He will communicate 
with me, somehow, and I'll help him, somehow." 

" Grannis, what was his name?" 

** Gratton." He looked at her in surprise. 
"Why?" 

** I wish to remember it." 

He did not press his question. " And you have been 
having adventures; all of us have had adventures. 
This will be something to talk of when we meet, as we 
must meet, now and then throughout our lives." He 
saw her eyes cloud, but he kept to the impersonal. 
" Tell me what has happened. I have slept long, I 
think." 

** The deputies are gone," she said, stiffly, " except 
two who are to remain for the night. Mr. Chenberger- 
Vogel has gone, and Miss Aldrich, with them. We are 
all to go tomorrow; this will be a night of prepara- 
tions." 

" We would have little heart for stopping on here 
now. I wonder will any of us care to come again? It 
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will fascinate us back, I think, but I shall see few 
of the reunions." 

"Why, Grannis?" 

" I am going to work. Please remember me, jou 
idlers." 

Something in his manner stung her. " Are you 
tired, Grannis? " 

" Yes, Mary, I am very tired. It was kind of you 
to come. I thank you for the thought, and for the 
execution of it." He hesitated as if he would speak 
again, but he did not speak. 

" Good-night, Mr. Meade." 

" Good-night, Mary." 

He moved as if to rise, but she motioned him back. 
Behind her the door closed, and for a moment he sat 
very still, then his face was hidden in his hands. 

. . . He lifted his head as the door opened. Mary 
walked straight to him. Perhaps she found something 
that she sought in the eyes that his dropped hands dis- 
closed. All color was gone from her face; she was 
very pale. 

" Grannis, I must say something and you must lis- 
ten. Grannis, once, this morning, — ^How far away it 
is ! This morning you said to me that you loved me. 
If your love has not died with the day, do you not care 
to know of my love? If you love me why do you not 
ask me to marry you, Grannis Meade? " 

His eyes never faltered from the eyes of her, he 
seemed to be drinking from them a draught of sweet- 
ness that would last his life, that would linger when she 
was gone. ** Yes, I love you," he spdke steadily ; ** I 
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love you so that I tried to refrain from telling you 
of my love. Why? Mary, there are two reasons 
why I may not ask you to be my wife — ^a good reason, 
and a stronger reason." 

" And will you tell me the good reason? *' 

There was no tremor in the voice that answered her, 
but it did not sound like the voice of Grannis Meade. 
^^ It is so simple yet so sufficient. I am poor." 

^^ Ah ! " The exclamation was like a quick intake 
of her breath. *' Ah! What are you making of me? 
What are you forcing me to do? . . . Grannis, if 
you marry will you be the first poor man to marry? 
Tell me, will you be the first? Do not tell me that you 
are a coward, not after this morning, not now." 

*' Do not make me a coward. You have only my 
good reason ; listen to the stronger. You are rich." 

** You are a coward ! You are a coward — And, 
let me whisper, Grannis, something shameful. I love 
a — coward." She straightened, her lips parting and 
her eyes wide; then the sweet spring of a nymph's 
laughter rippled through the room. " Grannis, I be- 
lieve — ^really, I believe — Oh, you poor boy! Gran- 
nis, do you know I was never really glad before that 
I am rich? And I am glad now, so glad ! . . . You 
silly boy! When are you going to make me Mrs. 
Grannis Meade? If I must love a man so lacking in 
sense I may as well begin to manage him. Tell me 
when? There are so many preparations that society 
demands." 

** Let me tell you the details of my position, Mary. 
It is not certain that I am ruined, it depends ^ 
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" Bother details ! Talk details with Mn Cam He 
likes them. I am so happy and — What girl ever 
talked details the night of her betrothal? Kiss me, 
Grannis. That is far more wise. You poor boy! 
You look almost as happy as I feel. It seems absurd 
to wait until after Easter," she added. Then a blush 
that seemed to him divine swept her, and her eyes fell. 

The exodus from Pine Court occurred the next day. 

In the morning Betty Frifth was entrusted to the 
care of Effingham and Carey; in the afternoon Carr 
locked certain doors and confided the keys to Porter. 
*' The workmen will be up in the spring," he said. " I 
have a notion that Mr. Meade will wish to occupy the 
house as soon as it is in repair. You and Veeder will 
be at his orders." 

" Yes, sir. Will he come alone, sir? " 

" He may bring a lady with him." 

Carr winked, and Porter glanced significantly at 
Mrs. Carr in the distance, unsuspicious of the mischief 
the keeper's cunning foretold. 

" All right, sir." Porter's hand was full of bank- 
notes. " I've lived in the big woods all my life, I know 
how it is with gentlemen, they're the same the woods 
over. I know the lodge pass-word : Mum's the word." 

In the spring Porter comprehended why Mr. Carr 
had laughed. 

Below McKay's Carr spoke resolutely to his wife. 
There were no other passengers in the Pullman, the 
season for parlor-car traffic was quite done. ^^ Edith, 
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I think Fll go in the smoking compartment. I am dry 
for a cigar." 

" You must not." 

^^ I am entitled to some reward, I have thought out 
how to iron Grannis's finances. If he will take things 
easy for a year or so I'll pull him through." 

" Billy/' she answered, with firmness, " that was nice 
of you, but you will do no smoking in that compart- 
ment. You should be ashamed of yourself. You 
know who is there; you know that Mary and Grannis 
wish to be alone." 

" If I am ashamed it is no reason why I shouldn't 
smoke." 

" Smoke here, if you can't control your appetite. 
You have feed the porter so lavishly that. he will not 
object." 

" So I did. That was to procure for Mary and 
Grannis every inattention. Edith, we have the place 
to ourselves. What a chance for lovers ! Edith, do 
you remember our wedding journey? " 

In Edith's eyes were dreams. Carr saw their pres- 
ence, and he saw, too, something that made him happy, 
for, at intervals, he smiled. 

Presently Mrs. Carr roused from her reverie. 
" Billy," she said, " how abruptly thought shifts ! 
Mr. Chenberger-Vogel's lens just came to my mind. 
Will it ever be found? " 

" The Lens of the Gau." He spoke thoughtfully. 
" I think not. No one but Grannis knows where Laura 
threw it ; for a dozen reasons Laura will never tell. I 
talked with Grannis last night. We have seen enough 
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of its bloody work, we decided to let it rest quiet, if it 
will. I prefer that Grannis should not tell me where 
it is. He is a better man to keep such a secret than 
am I.'' 

" I am sorry for Laura," said Mrs. Carr. Again 
her thought had veered. 

Carr stared into the coming night, a night that 
would be starlit. " It is like this," he said. " I am 
sorry for her, but it can't be helped, her trouble can't. 
I am not blaming you, Edith. You meant to be kind, 
you met her on a steamer, and you liked her, and you 
wished to give her a chance. It was a chance to her 
fancy, but it was an opportunity in a society the rules 
of which she didn't know, in a life to which she wasn't 
bom. Such experiments always work out wrong. It 
is hard to say why, but they do come out wrong, I've 
noticed. 

" I've noticed, too," he added, " that because we like 
a thing it doesn't follow that we are fit for it. I am 
not blaming you, not in the least. Women always 
have made such experiments, and I dare say that they 
always will." 



THE END. 
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